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PREFACE. 



This essaT has had its beginnings in lectures and addresses 
which I have given on different occasions during the last 
ten years ; the themes of which were Conscience and Organi- 
sation, the Physical Basis of Will, Lessons of Materialism, 
and the like. The design, entertained vagaely for some time, 
of collecting them into a book was abandoned, because it was 
evident that the treatment of the subject in that loose way 
would not be suflBciently concise and methodical, or indeed 
adequate. Thereupon this essay on Will in its metaphysical, 
physiological, and pathological relations was undertaken, in 
order to have unity of subject and to treat it systematically 
and with more pretence to completeness. The freedom of 
a spiritual will being the stronghold of a metaphysical 
psychology, there can be no accusation of evading difficul- 
ties when that is selected as test-subject of the value of 
the doctrines arrived at by the positive method of observation 
and induction. If the method fails there, its fundamental 
incompetence must be frankly admitted. 

I am not ignorant that those who are adepts in the schools 
of high mental philosophy may think the essay to be a weak 
intrusion into their high domains ; for I must confess to being 
unable to nse their language with a satisfactory sense of 
having clear and definite ideas beneath its terms, to having 
no proper faith in their methods, and to having failed to 
gather from their works fruits of any practical nse. Fix)m 
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their standpoint they may be satisfied to disTniiw it as of no 
philosophical concern to them. Its justification from my 
standpoint is, that I have been engaged all my life in dealing 
with mind in its concrete human embodiments, and that in 
order to find oat why individnals feel, think, and do as they 
do, how they may be actuated to feel, think, and do differently, 
and in what way best to deal with them so as to do one's 
duiy to oneself and to them, I have had no choice but to 
leave the barren heights of speculation for the plains on 
which men live and move and have their being. It is not 
enough to think and talk about abstract minds and their 
qualities when you have to do with concrete minds that 
must be observed, studied, and managed. 

The essay will not be in vain if it serve to bring home 
to mental philosophers the necessiiy of taking serious account 
of a class of facts and thoughts which, though they are not 
philosophy, may claim not to be ignored by philosophy. 
After all, it will not be labour lost, since they may well spare 
a little time from their work of saying over and over again, 
in different and not always clearer language, what was 
said more than two thousand years ago, and of diligently 
endeavonring to do now by the same method what men of 
not less philosophical aptitudes and capacities failed to do 
then. 
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WILL IN ITS METAPHYSICAL ASPECT. 



SECTION I. 

THE THEORY OF FREEWILL AKD ITS DIFFICULTIES. 

Ih certain rural districts it is the custom to speak of a child 
that has been bom out of wedlock as a ^ chance-child/ and of 
its mother as having had a ^ misfortune ; ' not that any one 
really believes the living event to have come by chance, in 
violation of ordinary law, without conceivable cause, but it 
is an indirect way of intimating that it ought not rightly to 
have come, and that it is not certain who has been concerned 
in the begetting of it. One may compare this way of speak- 
ing of a natural event to that used by many of the advocates 
of the freedom of the will, who are accustomed to speak of an 
act of will as if it were a chance-event; thereby meaning, or 
persuading themselves they mean, not that some part of the 
will, its inmost essence, is outside the reach of present ex- 
planation, but that it is actually outside the order of natural 
causation : that will is essentially a self-procreating, self- 
sustaining spiritual entity, which owns no natural cause, 
obeys not law, and has no sort of affinity with matter. An 
immaterial entity in a material world, the events of which 
it largely determines — such the signal and singular position 
claimed for it. 

B 



2 WILL IN ITS MBTAPHTBIOAL ASPECT. 

For the most part those who uphold a power of this kind, 
self-determined and self-determining^ free not merely to act 
but to bCy do not go so far as to say that motives are not at 
work continually in the mind, or that the will takes no 
account of them ; what they do earnestly protest is, that in 
the motivation of will there is not the uniform, inseparable 
connection between motive and will which there is between 
cause and effect in physical nature. In the internal world 
of mind there is the self-consciousness of a freedom that 
is not perceivable nor conceivable in the external world of 
matter : the particular will is not the unconditionally 
necessary consequent of antecedent motives. It, or some 
allied entity in the individual, which, having abstracted it 
virtuaUy from the concrete self^ they call his non-bodily self, 
has a spontaneous, independent, arbitrary power to make 
this or that motive preponderate as it pleases, to choose this 
or that one among motives and to make it the motive ; in 
doing which the self-determining principle is held by some 
to act without motive, of its own internal motion, without 
other cause or reason than pure self-evolution ; by others, 
however, who think it not self-sufficing enough to dispense 
entirely with motives, to take remote account only of motives 
of so high and superlatively refined a nature that they do 
not weigh at all upon its freedom, insinuating themselves 
into its essence without actuating it, permeating and inspir- 
ing it without in the least constraining it. 

It would seem a small matter whether such exceedingly 
subtile and highly sublimed motives are admitted or not; 
since, so far as there is the assumption of a kind of power, 
little or much, fine or coarse, which is above the reach of 
actuating motives and able nevertheless to work as it likes 
upon motives, absolutely free and independent in that func- 
tion, we are no whit better off than if we assumed off-hand 
an arbitrary, self-determining power which could do entirely 
without motives. The initial difficulty is the capital one — 
namely, the conception, in any degree, of a power in nature 
so extraordinary, coming from an unknown without, having 
no genesis but an auto-genesis, deriving its subsequent 
energy from nothing but itself, subject to no laws of growth, 
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though manifestly growing in the individual with his mental 
growth ; a power which, notwithstanding that it works as a 
part of nature, is not of the same kind nor has anything in 
common with anything else there — is without sympathy, 
affiniiy, or relationship with the things which it works in 
and upon. It is not entirely right to describe it as super- 
natural since it thus works naturally and constantly in the 
events of the world : supernatural it is in the primal source 
and perpetual renewal of its energy, inscrutably unnatural 
in the mode of its union with the natural. 

If there be a power of this kind in the universe, the 
obvious and instant reflection is that causation is not uni- 
versal, as all the world is in the habit of thinking and say- 
ing ; that there is a large region of human events which lies 
outside the otherwise uniform law of cause and effect. It is 
a conclusion which cannot be evaded ; for to say that events 
depend upon the will, and in their capacity of events are 
natural, and not to ask at all upon what their cause depends 
when it is will, may be lawful and right in pure metaphysics, 
but would be disastrous foUy in physics. /AVere the conclu- 
sion rigorously admitted it would be necessary to repudiate 
all attempts tp foresee, formulate, or reckon upon human 
events in so &r as they are effects of will ; for how reduce 
to laws phenomena which are the workings of a power that 
is itself above the reach of natural law ? Unawares we find 
ourselves drifted by the theory into the startling necessity 
of supposing that the sum of energy in the universe is not a 
constant quantity ; that the law of conservation of energy, 
though a most useful work-a-day theory, is at bottom an 
illusive hypothesis even within the limits of human experi- 
ence ; that there are now, and have been since creation's dawn, 
countless myriads of sources of self-creating energy which 
have poured their multitudinous streams into it continually. 
Creation of energy without end, infinite effect without cause \/ 
The great natural argument for the existence of Gk)d has 
always been that everything within human cognisance must 
have a cause, such being the necessity of human thought, 
and that for final cause of all things, except itself, there 
must be a cause of causes, a great First Cause. What then 

B 2 



4 WILL IN ITS METAPHYSICAL ASPECT. 

of the will 9 We are brought at the outset to a perplexing 
dilemma — ^to the obligation of confessing either that the 
will, like every other mode of natural energy, must have a 
cause, or that a great First Cause is not a necessity of human 
thought. 

In truth, we are tacitly to understand that it has a cause 
— namely, the will of God, inciting or restraining. Although 
not governed by motives and without any touch of earthly 
affinity, the upholders of a free will acknowledge willingly 
that it is wrought upon continually and effectively by that 
supernatural energy. A Divine grace is always at hand to 
give it help in time of need, inspiring and strengthening it 
to do well, dissuading or withholding it from doing ill. It is 
God's good purpose, says that learned divine, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, * to master our will, and to make us surrender and 
resign it to His just, wise, and gracious will ; ' and to make 
good His right * Grod bendeth all His forces and applieth all 
His means, both of sweetness and severity, persuading us by 
arguments, soUciting us by entreaties, aUuring us by fair 
promises, scaring us by fierce menaces, indulging ample 
benefits to us, working in and upon us by secret infiuences 
of grace, by visible dispensations of providence.' A stu- 
pendous array of motives, which it is a standing wonder 
any one ever withstands, seeing that they are wielded by the 
power of Omnipotence and guided by the insight of Omnisci- 
ence.' The odd and perplexing thing is that we are required 
to believe that the operation of these mighty agencies is 
nowise incompatible with the perfect freedom of the wOl, 
which indeed is supposed to be most free when it has sur- 
rendered itself to entire obedience. No doubt when it has thus 
made an entire surrender of itself, and become, so to speak, 
the pure channel of the Divine will, it is of the same holy 
kind, one with it, truly God in man ; and without doubt, too, 
it is then at its best estate, most free, since it has reached in 
the completest discharge of its possible functions the fullest 
perfection of which its individual nature is capable ; but 
with all that it is not easy to understand how it can be said 
to be free in the sense of not being determined. The tree- 
dom of the fullest expression of energy belonging to the 
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highest nature of a thing is intelligible ; the freedom of an 
energy from any mode of determination is not intelligible to 
hnman apprehension, which apprehends only under the 
category of causation. Instinctively urged by this difficulty 
the theologians have found it necessary to call in the will of 
God as supreme determinant. Perhaps, however, they 
might maintain, if chaUenged directly and pressed to answer, 
that the high intuitions of consciousness are not fettered to 
apprehend under the category of causation. 

So it has come to pass that, accepting the doctrine of 
invariable law in the physical world, they hold that the spirit 
of man strands above such physical laws and ^ can co-operate 
with God Himself.' They believe that they can by such 
Divine co-operation fetter and so ennoble their wills, until 
they are finally delivered from the melancholy liberty of 
doing evil, and placed under the happy necessity of doing 
well. So believing, their consistent prayer is the prayer 
of Malebranche to be delivered from the fatal liberty of 
doing wrong,^ and to feel themselves in the grasp of the 
hand of God, which will never let them go.^ The highest 
evolution of freewill is freely to lose its freedom. Nor is 
this to be deemed, as to vulgar apprehension it might seem, 
a contradiction in terms, or the use of one term to negate 
the definite meaning of another, and so to leave both with 
the appearance of life in them but with all meaning taken out 
of them; rather it is to have the deep metaphysical sense of a 
mystical union of gaping inconsistencies or of actual contra- 
dictories which reaches its climax in the identification of 
opposites. In this relation, however, it will not be amiss to 
remember, by way of caution, that many persons do not 
thoroughly consider whether they distinctly know their own 
meaning, but deceive themselves in imagining that th^y 
have any distinct meaning at aU ; and that of the two issues 

' Sanyenr des p^chenrs, venez me d^livrer de cette fatale liberty que j'ai 
de mal faire, de la certitude da p6ch6, de ce pouyoir que je n'ai que trop 
d'abnser du mouyement que Dien ne me donne que pour m*61eyer jusqu'a loi. 
— Malebranche, MSditations ChrStiennes. 

* 'The deyont man,* says Foster, in his essay on Habit in BeUgum$ 
Character, * feels this confirmed habit as the grasp of the hand of God, 
which will neyer let him go.' 
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— first, that opporites ore identical ; secondly, that meaning- 
less propositions are made — ^the latter is the more probable. 

The consistent advocates of the Divine inspiration of 
the troly free will nsed at one time to make large appeal to 
the will of the Devil, who worked through the evil desires and 
passions with which he inspired human breasts. Presumably 
there was a perfect construction of the brain in the first man, 
and for that reason there was no let or hindrance to an entire 
obedience of the perfect will in him to the perfect will of 
God ; but xmhappily injury was done to this excellent struc- 
ture by the fall in Eden, and so the arch-enemy of mankind 
gained admission and made his congenial home there. They 
recognised justly, as moralists have always done, the existence 
of a double nature in fallen man — the higher and the lower 
nature, the spirit and the flesh, the good and the bad angel 
in him, the old Adam and the new creature — in like manner 
as they recognised two principles, a good and an evil one, 
warring always against one another in the outer world ; and 
the Devil they acknowledged to be the lord of the part of 
man's nature the inclinations of which were evilwards. 
' Doth Job serve God for naught P ' cynically asks Satan, 
deeply sensible of the influence of motives upon the will to 
make it do well; and in the operation of the successive 
motives, each weighing more heavily, which he brings to 
bear upon Job in order to make him curse Grod, he affords us 
an illustration of the way in which he works upon the will 
to make it do ill. But it was plainly necessary, on the theory 
of a Devil always at work to beleaguer and besiege the 
citadel of human virtue, to limit his power, as God limited 
it in the interesting psychological experiment which in a 
caprice of freewill he suffered him to make upon Job; 
otherwise what would have become of human freedom? 
Had man been lefb under the melancholy necessity of doing 
evil, where would have been the happy liberty of loving God 
and of doing that which was right in His sight ? 

It was necessary that the Devil should have not un- 
limited power, but frill power only to work his worst within 
fixed bounds; first, because he was in the ultimate event 
controlled by Divine power^ who hath put all things under 
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Him, and withont whom was nothing made that is made — 
not excepting the Devil and his deeds — and who (according 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith) has for ^ the mani- 
festation of His glory predestinated some men and angels 
unto everlasting life and preordained others to everlasting 
death, to the praise of His glorioas justice ; ' and, secondly, 
because He wrought through the passions and other low 
impulses of the human heart, which, by the antecedent 
postulate as to the will's nature, could not cross the inter- 
vening gulf to touch its inmost self-determining essence. It 
would be well could we have it plainly expounded some- 
where why this inmost spiritual essence, being untouched by 
earthly affection or hindrance, unswayed by motive, accessi- 
ble only to Divine influence, absolutely free to do as it likes, 
at any rate in the way of well-doing, does not like to rule as 
it might ; but it is a problem which is suffered to remain 
as obscure as the question why the pure essence can 
habitually and easily cross the gulf between itself and the 
physical organism, when the g^lf is quite impassable in the 
opposite direction. However that may be, it is plain that 
we have no means by which we can measure and register the 
quantity and kind of energy which the Devil exerts upon 
the will within the bounds set to his operations — no workable 
Diabolometer or Satanometer so to speak — and that we have 
here again a large region of human events which is outside 
the natural law of causation, and therefore outside the range 
of scientific knowledge ; a region, moreover, of quite unknown 
extent, seeing that it is impossible to define its limits or to 
get them defined. Apart, then, from the disturbing and 
undefinable ox>erations of an undetermined will in human 
events, we have the disturbing and undefinable operations of 
will determined by diabolic power. Meanwhile, if we are 
really to think of freedom as absolute and perfect in man — a 
perfect freedom from the necessity of any antecedence — we 
ought logically to think of it as free from all influence of 
God or Devil, as will, that is, in which the Omnipresent is 
not present and the Omnipotent has no power. 

Notwithstanding these theories of a will that is itself 
an inexhaustible source of self -procreating energy and of acts 
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of will instigated by snpematoral agency, men have always 
conducted practical life on an implicit theory of a quite 
opposite nature ; they have lived and acted in all places and 
at all times and on all occasions as if the will were governed 
by natural motives, and as if its operations could be reckoned 
upon with some assurance. The dogma of freewill has been 
a cherished dogma of the study, but it has not imbued the 
regulations made for the conduct of life; exalted and 
esteemed as a theoretical article of faith, it has not been used 
as a working belief in human aflairs ; an ideal of the imagi- 
nation inspired by the heart, it has had no place in the work 
of the practical understanding. When it has been neces- 
sary so to train men as to be able to rely upon their conduct 
wi^ certitude in the most arduous circumstances, they have 
been subjected to stem discipline by the rigid enforcement 
of uniform motives ; and accordingly the military organisa- 
tion affords the best example of a case in which, the exact 
nature and number of the motives being known, their opera- 
tion on will is plainly shown and confidently counted on. Were 
the motives as definite and as exactly known in every other 
case, and their secret operations through their manifold 
indirect, subtile and circuitous paths traced with equal 
plainness, is it not likely that a similar uniformiiy would 
be made known P 

Laws have been made from the earliest times and punish- 
ments inflicted systematically upon lawbreakers under the 
tacit implication that will is not an undetermined power, but 
that it may be influenced by motive to act in this way or 
that. The execution of a murderer would be of no use as a 
warning to likeminded evildoers had they the freedom of will 
not to be moved by the example ; the aim and use of punish- 
ment are to determine the iU-disposed will from the direction 
of wrong-doing and to constrain it to take the path of a higher 
and freer development in well-doing. And that has plainly 
been the slow effect of the administration of laws upon the 
conscience of mankind through the ages ; necessary in the 
first instance to constrain moral action, and by repetition so 
in the course of generations to ingrain the habit of it as a 
inpral feeling, they become unnecessary as determinants in 
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well-constituted beings, once the sense of right and wrong 
has become instinct in their natures* In such case the 
reasoned object fades out of sight, and the operation becomes 
immediate and instinctive ; it is an instance of use-made 
nature such as is seen everywhere in the transformation of 
laborious conscious into easy automatic function. Moral de* 
velopment of the individual is a growth of will in the line of 
good motive, moral deterioration a growth of will in the line 
of bad motive. The progress of mankind from lower to 
higher planes of thought, feeling and doing is the record of 
better action founded on and guided by wiser insight, and of 
the development of better feeling in consequence : higher 
feeling has followed improved thinking and acting, and so 
the quality of the will has been raised. 

No one disputes that a knowledge of the past actions of 
men in different situations and circumstances of life is the 
foundation of a knowledge of the springs of human action on 
which we rely in our present and count in our future dealings 
with them. The study of history would be a barren labour 
if the operations of a self-determining entity left no room 
for dependence upon the determining effects of motives, nor 
would the most sagacious statesman in that case be any 
better off in the fanctions of government, notwithstanding 
a lifelong experience, than a fool. In every department of 
human activity the person who has had experience is 
esteemed a wiser guide than the new comer, because of the 
certitude that the thoughts and acts of men are not in any 
respect chance-events, but that what they have done before 
they will do again when actuated by similar motives in 
similar circumstances. The systematic provisions made for 
the education and training of the young — which are really 
means to manufacture them to an approved pattern by im* 
planting in them the customary habits of thinking, feeling 
and willing of the community — social institutions and 
usages, forethought and skill in the conduct of affairs, all 
the operations of daily life in the intercourse of sane men 
are based upon the tacit implication that acts of will are 
not motiveless and haphazard, but conform to law and 
may be counted upon. Do I submit a dispute to an im- 
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partial judge in the full assurance of having jnstice done to 
me, I do it becanse I believe that he will decide according 
to well-weighed reasons of law, and because I do not believe 
in the hazard of his freewill. If a person of acknowledged 
probity and of known puriiy of life were suddenly to do 
something grossly immoral, and it were impossible to 
disooTer any motive for hi« strange and abentmt deed, we 
should ascribe it to an alienation of nature, and say that 
he must be mad. Let the will be free in the full meta- 
physical sense of the word, and it would be impossible to 
run an express train from London to York or to cross the 
Atlantic in a steamboat with the least assurance of safety. 
Did not men in some measure foresee the acts of their fellows 
from a knowledge of the operations of motives in their minds, 
they would have to await them in helpless uncertainty, as 
they await the decrees of the will of God. 

The person who answers best, who alone answers near, 
to the metaphysical definition of freewill is the madman, 
since he exults in the most vivid sense of freedom and power, 
heeds not any counsels of reason, and does things which he 
does not himself foresee or meditate a moment beforehand, 
and which certainly no one can foretell ; if it be not that he 
acts without motives, he acts from motives of which he is 
not conscious, and which no other person can penetrate. 
Consciousness plays him an ill trick ; for while he is really 
the least 6*00 of men, irresponsible, his disease not he 
instigating his deeds, it inspires an intense and exulting 
conviction of the highest freedom. Is it not obvious that if 
sane men possessed free wills, they, like the madman, would 
be free fr^m responsibility, since their wills would act in- 
dependently of their characters, just as they listed — not 
otherwise than as a wayward wind was once supposed to 
blow capriciously * where it listeth * — and that no one would 
have much, if any, motive left to try to better his character ? 
For why take diligent thought and pains to build up good 
motives into the structure of a character, and to reject bad 
motives, if he be subject to the chance of a freewill which 
need take no account of them P Ck>nsider this difficulty : if 
there be complete equilibrium, a perfect indifference, there 
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will be no decision ; if a decision in eqailibrinm, the fact is 
inconsistent with any essential connection between character 
and action. 

No deep attention to their writings is needed to discover 
that the moral and religions authors who nnrse the most 
fervent conviction of freewill, and reject passionately the 
notion of necessity in human actions, do nevertheless use 
language habitually which is imbued with the implication 
of determination, containing it, as it were, by silent involu- 
tion.' Indeed, it is impossible for them to help it : the fact 
is embodied in all the perceptions, thoughts, feelings, even 
the modes of sensibiliiy, of mankind, and in the inmost 
texture of the language by which expression is given to them ; 
for such thoughts, feelings, and words are possible to any 
individual now by virtue only of the law-governed acquisi* 
tions, the experience-built mental structure, of an infinite 
succession of generations of men. The exquisitely nice and 
fine movements which we perform in each act of seeing or 
hearing, without being in the least aware of them, represent 
the sum of an incalculable multitude of slowly elaborated 
experiences that have been organised as fitculties or func- 
tions : they are virtually unconscious reasonings. Our intui- 
tion of space may well be in like manner the consolidations 
of an infinite succession of human experiences that defi- 
nite movements on our part have always definite and 
uniform results which, when making them, we can definitely 
reckon on. 

Be that so or not, however, there is not a word we utter, 
not a movement we make, not a sensation we experience, 
not a tool we make use of, not an article of clothing we 
wear, that has not the same far-reaching significance. Our 
forefathers, by intending their minds to realities, have 
established a harmony of thought with external -nature 
which is a pre-established harmony in our nature. ^ Oblige 
me with a light ' is a trivial favour which one man begs and 
obtains of another, hardly deeming that he is asking a fia>vour 

* To say that the will chooses which motives to reject, and which to accept, 
what is that bat to imply that it camiot act from the motives that it rejects, 
and must act in accordance with the motives that it accepts 7 
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at all ; and yet if we conaider the matter closely, and unfold 
the constitntional history of the event, so to speak, the request 
has stupendous contents ; for what a long succession of toils 
and troubles, ingenuities and endeavours, trials and failures, 
accidental hits and misses of experiment, tedious steps of 
improvement it implies from the time when fire had not yet 
been discovered to the time — only some fifty years ago— 
when the lucifer match was invented ! Before the person 
who asks the little favour exerts his freewill to ask it he 
ought to make a sort of silept recognition of the successive 
ages of human culture to the fruits of whose labours he is a 
joyftd heir. Happy for him that they did not content them- 
selves with capricious freaks of freewill, beginning nowhere 
and ending nowhere, but with many halting experiments, 
with slowly gained insight and tedious labour, patiently 
making each toilsome step gained the basis of new efforts to 
reach a higher step, multiplied their relations with nature, 
and brought themselves into ever-widening and closer 
harmony with the order thereof ; so endowing him with a 
large capital of silent wisdom to start with, with the 
capacities of definite desires to urge him in the directions of 
progress, and with built up faculties of will to execute his 
desires. 

yTo set forth explicitly in formal knowledge what is im- 
plicit in the whole course and conduct of human life would 
xmquestionably be the exposition of a system of philosophy 
in which a self-determining principle had no place — in which 
a free, in the sense of an undetermined, will would be a 
pieaningless superfluity. But is it not the fact that know- 
ledge has its foundation in experience, and is the conscious 
exposition of what is unconsciously implied in human pro- 
gress ; that it exists in fact before it is self-conscious in 
thought? Implicit in action before it is explicit in formal 
thought, it grows out of the twilight of instinct into the 
daylight of clear consciousness ; nay, perhaps we must go 
deeper than instinct, into the complete darkness of vital 
relations, in order to reach the foundations of that which 
we know self-consciously as reason. It is proposed nowa- 
days to get a sound and substantial knowledge of the laws 
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of thought by a careful stndy of its genesis ; the purpose is 
good, but it cannot plainly be accomplished by a method of 
introspection, which will never take us back to the be- 
ginnings, since the faculty of it comes to maturity only 
when thought has reached a high development. Is it then 
by a sympathetic study of the mental phenomena of animals 
and infiEints that we shall succeed better 9 It is a method 
of much fraitful promise, but at the same time inadequate 
and apt to be misleading, since we are unable to enter into 
the comparative simplicity of their minds with a corre- 
sponding simplicity of mind, and so are apt to misread and 
misinterpret the signs that we observe ; and in the best 
event it is not sufficing, since it starts a long way from the 
actual genesis. Only by a close objective study of the un- 
conscious operations of thought-generating organic matter 
shall we ever attend at the birth of thought. Find out the 
laws of adaptive interaction, in their simplest expression, of 
that organic matter which, when its energies rise above the 
horizon of consciousness, we caU reason, and you will arrive 
at the foundation-facts of the highest thought. So far as the 
Amoeba reasons — and reason unconsciously it does in so far 
as it makes vital adaptations to its surroundings — it exhibits 
the principle of that which in its more complex evolution in 
the brains of the higher animals and of man is reason. 

By a study of the operations of intelligence in its highest 
developments we perceive a reverse operation that brings us 
to the same physical result — namely, to reason become habit 
or instinct, that is to say, to reason incorporate in structure. 
The simplest proposition we can make — as, for example, 
that the dog barks — which seems neither to need nor to 
admit analysis, means actually the consolidation of as many 
laborious acquisitions as an habitual act which looks equally 
simple, since we perform it without knowing it, but which 
we have learnt only by long practice. Each simple affirma- 
tion or judgment which has itself been acquired gradually 
and fixed mentally, becomes, by association, an accessory 
idea of, and afterwards, by closer integration, an unconscious 
element of, a more complex judgment ; and so the process 
goes on in ascending complexity to the formation of a 
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mental compound which means a great many simpler com- 
pounds or elements. We might compare it llien to a grand 
and noble river which, when traced back to its source in a 
little rill, is seen to have grown by the successive inflows of 
many similar little streams. 

/^e think so much of consciousness in the functions of 
human intelligence that we do not sufficiently realise how 
much the body can do without it, but insist wrongly on 
making it essential to operations in which it has really no 
essential concern. Men do not divine truth and then work 
to it with set deliberation : they reasoned during centuries 
before they knew a single rule of logic ; made instinctive 
and traditional adaptations to natural laws before general- 
ising about them ; used language instinctively without 
dreaming that it was a slow elaboration through the ages, 
embodying the successive growths of intelligeuce ; practised 
virtue as a custom before a single rule of virtue was ever 
formulated. Indeed, had not man been virtuous before he 
found out rules of virtue he would never have been virtuous 
at aU. Knowledge is instinct in life before it is under- 
standing, is in the air around before it is in the conception 
and speech; and when in mature season the unconscious 
bursts into consciousness, the man of genius is the organ 
through which the expansion takes place ; he is the inter- 
preter of its blind impulses to the age, and gives them 
thenceforth clear utterance and definite aim. 

Such are the formidable facts which confront and con- 
tradict the metaphysical theory of freewill : compendiously 
stated, they are practical human life. For certainly the 
practical experience of the whole world from the beginning 
unto now is, that will as it works in human affiurs is a power 
which does not stand outside the range of natural causation ; 
wherefore when men have formulated scientifically their 
practical philosophy, when they have set forth explicitly the 
principles that are implicit in actual life, they will be hard 
put to it to find there a suitable niche for the doctrine of an 
undetermined will. Meanwhile the advocates of the dogma 
may continue to cultivate freewill as an ideal, making of it 
a sort of holy shrine in their minds, and from time to time. 
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as tbey bethink themselves, doing it reverence ; taking good 
care the while, however, to leave it in holy seclusion, and not 
to introduce it into the affairs of daily life. 

Thus far then the dogma of freewill comes out as incon- 
sistent — fir^t, with the fact that true doctrine is the explicit 
declaration of what is implicit in the constitution and ex- 
perience of mankind, the uprising into foimal consciousness 
of that which existed tacitly below its threshold; and, 
secondly, with the acknowledgment of the universality of 
causation within human experience. A third class of 
adverse considerations will be laid bare by a close criticism 
of certain commonly accepted but not indisputably war- 
ranted assumptions of the metaphysical method ; and it is 
with them that I go on to deal in the next section. 



SECTION II. 

WHAT CONSCIOUSNESS TELLS US CONCERNING WILL. 

Let us now inquire closely what are the grounds and reasons 
of the metaphysician's clear conviction that he has a will 
and that it is free. His consciousness makes him the revela- 
tion in so plain and sure a way that all the counterargu- 
ments in the world cannot invalidate its direct and positive 
testimony. A pity it is that consciousness in this matter 
cannot swear its own interpreter. It will be well to examine 
rigorously how much it actually does tell him in respect 
of these two allegations — first, that he has a will; and, 
secondly, that it is free ; since it may be that it does not 
directly tell him all that he is in the habit of believing and 
declaring it does. 

Is it true then that we know immediately by conscious- 
ness that we have such an entity as the metaphysician 
means by will? No, it is not true; for it appears, when 
we consider the matter closely, that a great part of that 
confident dogma is not an immediate deliverance which is 
certain and cannot be disputed, but a mediate inference 
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which is liable to the causes of taMsusj to which all observa- 
tion and inference are liable. Consciousness tells ns nothing 
whatever of a general will or an aistrdci wUl-entiiy ; what 
it does make known to us is a particular volition when we 
have it, the expenditure of an energy in doing or in for- 
bearing to do, and, antecedent to that energy, the possible 
choice of another course than the one adopted : an alterna- 
tive course which might be taken if it pleased us to take it, 
which has perhaps been taken in similar circumstances before, 
but which we take not now because it does not please us to 
take it ; if a lower course, because we have higher likings at 
the instant; if a higher course, because we have lower 
ikings at the instant. Take notice here that the choice is 
antecedent to the energy we are conscious of as will : not 
known as a contemporaneous direct deliverance, and so 
having the certitude of an immediate intuition ; known only 
through memory, and subject to the fallacies to which every 
act of memory, whether covering an instant or a day, is 
subject. 

Consider further what is the * we,' the egoy the person, 
who pleases or does not please in such case to do or not to 
do. Not any abstract entity but the concrete individual ; 
not any unseen noumenon behind the phenomena, but the 
noumenon working in the phenomena; not any extremely 
sublimed and fine essence from which all substance has been 
eliminated, but a feeling, thinking and acting organism the 
whole of which works in each part, and each part in the 
whole. *Tis * I,* compact of nerve, muscle, gland, bone, 
who choose to resolve to do or not to do on each occasion, 
not any part or detached principle or sublimed essence of 
me. 'From, his holiest feeling and his loftiest aspiration, let 
him torture himself as he will, the most saintly person 
cannot detach the influence of the most despised organ of 
his body. The creation of an abstract will that is supposed 
to execute the particular volition and its further fashioning 

(into a spiritual entity is an inference or hypothesis, not a 
direct deliverance of consciousness ; be it necessary or be it 
gratuitous, that is its undoubted character. With equal 
reason might one claim to make an abstract entity of sensa- 
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tioD, for ' I ' feel as well as wiU, and to maintain that this 
entity was necessary to produce each sensation ; or to postu- 
late a special emotional entity operating in each emotion ; 
or, going farther in the same direction of entity-making, to 
create a spirit of greenness which is the cause of green things 
looking green ; or to discover a spirit of stoneness which lies 
behind the material nature of stone. In that way we might 
please ourselves to people nature with infinite multitudes of 
entities, or invisible spirits of visible things, but they would 
be superfluous in fact, as they are not apprehensible in 
thought, and of no interest save as playful essays of imagi- 
nation always eager and pleased to exercise its energy. For 
it is noteworthy that the imagination needs no spur in order 
to work ; unlike the reason, whose exercise costs the pain of 
effort, its function is too eager and easy, the hard matter 
being to hold it in and discipline it. That is the reason 
why it is so much easier to lie than to speak the truth : no 
training is required to learn to lie, but the stemnest mental 
discipline is necessary to implant a habit of strict truth in 
thought and word and dieed, and will not succeed then if the 
foundations are faulty. 

What the metaphysician has done is plain enough : he 
has converted into an entity the general term which embraces 
the multitude of particular volitions, themselves varying 
infinitely in power and quality, and has then referred them 
all to it as cause. So he taXks habitually as if will had 
always the same nature, whereas there is no such thing as 
one and the same will-nature; each will having its owuv 
nature and development, being itself an independent reality. 
With the disposition, powers, and habits of each mind as 
different as the constitution, temper and activity of each 
body, and with the several variations of temper in each body 
at different times, how can the will fail to be different ? Like 
it may be in different persons, and on different occasions in 
the same person, but it is never identical ; it is always in- 
dividual^ particular. A general will is not an entity, it is 
no more than a notion. No wonder that there is neither 
common end nor end to philosophical disquisitions concerning 
a notion of which each person is free to have his own notion. 
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/IS. now it be admitted that ia the common will-theory we 
have to do with an inference not wi^ a direct deliyerance 
of consciousness, the claim next put forward will be that it 
is a necessary inference, because there must be some basis of 
continuity, some bond of unity, between particular volitions, 
between the will of today and the will of yesterday. Some 
constant essence with sense of continuity and unity, some- 
thing which is (ytie behind the separate yolitions, is a 
necessary postulate of thought ; and it is inconceivable that 
matter can furnish such a basis of unity. The ego would be 
the sport of impressions, they say, if it had not a firee power 
oyer them to hold and to reject, to associate and to separate ; 
not otherwise, I suppose, than as in chemistry, were there 
no free chemical e^o, definite separations and combinations 
could not take place — one element not leave one compound 
to join another, unless it were guided by that internal spon- 
taneity. 

Those who talk in that way think of matter as inert 
and inanimate ; they fail to realise, first, that matter is not 
inert, there being in the simplest molecule the complexity 
of movement of the entire solar system; and, secondly, 
they lack the conception of the most complex matter and its 
manifold energies individuated as a living organism, and 
what that conception implies. 

Now, in regard of the common conception of matter, it 
is plainly that of something gross and tangible, inert and 
subject to gravitation ; and naturally so gross a conception 
of it is utterly inconsistent with any possible conception 
of the matter of mind. Because we cannot conceive a 
millstone having anything to do with mind, we protest 
that mind has nothing whatever to do with any sort of 
matter.^ But chemical atoms, which we have the beat 

1 It is certain that from all the millstones in the world heaped together we 
could not derive mind, nor from all the inorganic bodies in the world, nor 
from all the organic substances other than the most complex organic deyelc^ 
ment of matter in the highest nervous sjstem; but does it therefore foUow 
that we could not get it from this last 7 Are not the energies of organio 
matter as different as its qualities 7 And what is the special energy of the 
most complex organisation of the highest nervous system, if it be not mental X 
Those who protest that it is not mental should at least teU us what it is. 
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reason to belieye are not, like geometrical points, pure 
abstractions but realities, are exceedingly active, notwith- 
standing that they are invisible, intangible, inappreciable 
by sense of any kind, actually suprasensual— spiritualised 
matter, so to speak: though we might say of them, in 
Jeremy Taylor's words, that they cannot trouble the eye 
nor vex the tenderest part of a woimd, yet it is by their 
union in infinite numbers that they form dimensions and 
constitute the gross matter of the world that our senses 
take cognisance of. Manifestly then the first necessity is 
a just conception of the infinitely subtile activities of the 
infinitely minute atoms of matter. 

Next, in regard of the conception of an organism, it is 
necessary to apprehend and realise that it is a physiological 
union of various tissues and diverse organs, each tissue, 
and much more each organ, itself infinitely complex, so 
bound together in structure and function, and so unified 
by suitable co-ordinating mechanism, that the part every- 
where works in the whole, and the whole in every part; 
nowhere else in nature are diversities and integration of 
diversities carried to such a height ; nowhere is the realisa- 
tion of complete unity in manifold diversity more signal. 
Since Bichat's time, who first directed and enforced attention 
to the properties of the particular tissues, showing that the 
life of the organism was the sum of the lives of their indi- 
vidual elements, we have learnt to know that the unity of 
organism does not mean a mysterious vital entity, of quite 
special and superior nature, non-material, hidden in the 
secret centre of things, and holding the parts together by a 
powerful spiritual grip, but that it is the expression of the 
complete consensus or harmony of the many and divers parts 
arranged in that organic form. Apart from all question of 
mental unity, there can be no question of the existence of a 
sufficient bodily unity. 

There is in regard to the bodily orga nism a further 
consideration which is not always adequately realised — 
namely, that it is a self-adjusting and self-registering struc-v 
ture; the modifications which it undergoes through exercise: 
passing not away without after-effects in it, but being 

2 
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embodied in the stractore and made part of its nature, so 
that they enter into its life and function eyer afterwards. Its 
life-principle is indeed a principle of continuity : in the 
living present the incorporate past is active. The organic 
registration affords an instructive instance of the opera- 
tion of the law of conservation of energy in the fashioning 
of will; for we perceive that in an act of will, which 
always renders a next like act of will easier, not all the 
energy is expended in the outward effects that it accom- 
plishes, but some of it goes to lay in structure the foundation 
of future will. So it is that will remembers and learns to . 
will, exercise building up &culty, and conduct character ; ^ 
and that it becomes, according to its training, either the 
calm agent of strength, or the shifby accomplice of weakness. 

It is in this organic registration, too, that we discover 
the physical basis of all memory. Memory being the recur- 
rence of a mental state means physiologically the same part 
of brain in activity as on the former occasion. But that 
is not all, since there is in addition to the recurrence the 
consciousness that it is a recurrence — a reminiscence : it 
might recur without such consciousness, as it does in certain 
morbid states sometimes, and it would not then be mental 
memory. Now the physiological considerations that bear 
upon this recurrence are these : — first, the before-mentioned 
organic after-effect of the first function whereby it occurs 
the second time more easily ; secondly, that although the 
same part of the brain is in action as before, it is the same 
part with the difference that it has been in action before, 
and has ingrained record thereof; wherefore the declaration 
which this after-effect makes of itself in consciousness must 
be something added to the first consciousness — that is to 
say, will be the consciousness of the recurrence ; thirdly, 
that in every part and function of the organism the whole 
works consentient, and that such fundamental unity cannot 
fail to make, as all bodily states do, some sort of declaration 
of itself in consciousness. And if that declaration be not 
an intuition of the egOy what is it ? 

Having this individual unity and continuity of physio* 
logical organism, it will not be amiss to ask whether w^ 
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have not in it the sufficient basis of the unity and continuity 
of volition, the real and constant foundation of the conscious- 
ness of the ego. Impossible, says the metaphysician ; a con- 
sciousness one and eontirmotis through all differences and 
successions of states, not a totality of so many separate 
consciousnesses — that is what I cannot conceive as the 
subjective aspect of the unity of organism. But why not, 
if the organism be, as it plainly is, one and continuous, and 
be not, as it plainly is not, so many separate elements, any 
one of which can have life at all apart from it ? Let us try 
to understand the why not, which is this or something like 
it : the organic imity, being of material breeding, is not 
self -known (a plain assumption of the whole question), does 
not make itself known within, is known only from without 
by observation of sense ; but inasmuch as a unity is known 
from within, which it is impossible should be the unity that 
is known by observation, the conclusion is inevitable iliat it 
must be the unity of an internal something, an immaterial 
ego. It is a purely internal intuition of unity, and although 
there is a corresponding external unity manifest enough to 
others, that has nothing whatever to do with it. We are 
required to reject the real unity which we perceive and 
know, and which others perceive and know, and to create 
another unity to run parallel with it, in order to keep 
rigorously separate the domains of subjective and objective 
observation ; not minding the while to consider adequately 
how that any present phenomenon of self-consciousness is 
possible only by reason of past states of consciousness that 
were excited objectively and have been wrought, so to speak, 
into the structure of the mental organisation. Why not, it 
is natural to ask, a unity not of mind separately nor of body 
separately, but of mind and body, known by the two ways 
of internal and external observation P Why not, indeed, find 
here, as we well might, the concurrence of extension and 
thought, of body and mind ? 

Considering that it is not good philosophy to multiply 
causes needlessly and to invent secret powers to do that 
which there is an obvious and sufficient power at hand to 
do, it is clearly our duty to find out what the body can do 
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by itself in the way of maintaining unity and continnily, 
without help of an imposed intangible entity which may 
after all be superfluous. At any rate, until the body's in- 
competency has been plainly demonstrated by a rigorous 
and exhaustive preliminary inquiry into its powers, and the 
necessity of a cause of an entirely new order so proved 
indisputably, the hypothesis of a will-entity to supplement 
its deficiencies cannot be accepted as a necessary inference. 
Bather may we call it the introduction of a cataclysm 
by way of explanation, and compare it to the catastrophic 
explanations that used at one time to be fashionable in 
geology. That being so, the analysis of the so-called direct 
and positive testimony as to the existence of a will-entity 
has brought us to these two results — first, that the testi- 
mony is not an immediate deliverance, but a mediate 
inference ; and, secondly, that the inference is not a neces- 
sary inference, since another theory capable of accounting 
for the &cts is possible and ready at hand. 

If an intruder of an inquiring turn of mind, unawed by 
the conventional assumptions of metaphysics, were to venture 
into that province of thought, fixed in resolve to question 
freely and think sincerely, he might perhaps be tempted to 
call in question the absolute value of that intuition of unity 
which self-consciousness yields, and to dispute whether it 
does bring us into so immediate and certain a relation with 
the noumenal ego as is assumed. From the high meta- 
physical standpoint he might well argue that we never can 
know the self-inr-itsdf ; that pure abstract noumenal mind is 
as unknowable as pure abstract matter ; that the only know- 
able is mind in a state of determination, that is, in a par- 
ticular state ; that the highest intuition of self-consciousness, 
having that character, has therefore no more authority than 
any other phenomenal manifestation. Moreover, from the 
same standpoint he might go on to make this refiection : 
that the consciousness of unity and continuity is after all no 
more than a condition or form of thought, a category under 
which we, by our infirmities or limitations, are bound to 
think, just as we are bound to think under the forms of 
time and space. I perceive and think the world under the 
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conditions of my senses and faculties, which conditions are 
the forms of time and space ; and thereupon I say that the 
external world exists in time and space, making of time and 
space sorts of realities. They are really not existences of 
that kind ; they are relations of two terms — the self and the 
not-self. We have behayed in a like manner with regard to 
continuity and xmity, playing upon ourselves the trick of 
transforming a form or condition of self-consciousness into 
a direct intuition into the self-in-iiselfy and so into an 
ab&jplute reyelation of the unity of pure mind. 
/ It might be hard to see an end to the inquiry were we 
once to set diligently to work to examine and to set forth 
how much innocent dupery we habitually practise upon 
ourselyes in the region of metaphysics. Being compelled 
in so attenuated an atmosphere to make violent exertions 
in order to sustain a flight at aU, we imagine that we are 
maJdng a great advan^when we 'are whirlg in a circle, or 
are little better than stationary. The term consciousness is 
by no means free from misleading vagueness and obscurity 
of application ; it being a common practice to speak of states 
of consciousness, as if consciousness had its states, were 
really an entity behind the states and had existence apart 
from them, when it is itself only a state of something else, 
whether that something be soul or body ; not otherwise in 
fikct than as it is the practice to speak of the will exercising 
its several wills, whereas it is the man who wills and there 
is no general will apart from the particular will. There is 
no such existence as a general or abstract consciousness in 
the individual ; it is as imaginary a noumenon as abstract 
will or abstract force; there are so many particular con- 
sciousnesses; a general consciousness is merely a notion. 
Indeed, if there be one thing in the world which is particular 
to the individual, a special quality of his which he has no 
better warrant to abstract from his personality and to make 
absolute than his individual temper or individual gait, it 
is consciousness. We are entirely ignorant what are the 
physical conditions of consciousness, which nevertheless we 
must admit to exist wherever mind works by brain. Obeying 
the necessity of having some physical hypothesis, we may 
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suppose — and one supposition will answer onr purpose as 
well as another where any hypothesis wants positive base — 
that each thought has, whether on the same side or in the 
opposite half of the brain, its reflecting centre — that is to say, 
a correspondent or consentient centre in which it is instantly 
repeated or reflected with more or less completeness and 
exactness ; such reflection of it being the condition of con- 
sciousness. What a gross absurdity it is at once seen to be 
to find in the particular consciousness anything that trans- 
cends its antecedents, anything supra-indiridual, anything 
uniyersal or absolute y^^ 

Besisting these easily made digressions, which at every 
turn tempt us to leave the main track of the argument, let 
us now examine critically the second positive declaration 
concerning will which consciousness is said to make — that 
which is interpreted to mean that the will is free. Is 
consciousness as clear and competent a witness as it is 
thought to be ? One thing is plain at the outset : that it 
only illumines directly the mental state of the moment, 
revealing nothing of tlie long train of antecedent states of 
which the present state is the outcome ; all is dark beyond 
where its light immediately falls, and it cannot testify any- 
thing concerning what is going on outside the range of its 
illumination, any more than a person in the light can testify 
concerning what is taking place silently near him in the 
dark. As a great ocean wave might be supposed to rise so 
high as to catch on its crest the glow of the rising or of the 
setting sun, while the waves around remained below the 
level of illumination, so a mental state rises above the 
threshold of consciousness as the outcome of the energies of 
multitudes of more or less active states that remain below 
the threshold. Consciousness makes known the actual 
choice or volition, but does not make known the pre-existent 
order of events: it does not reveal what has ta^en place 
and is taking place in the unillumined region: it is the 
self-revelation of the moment and no more. But how in- 
finitely small is that revelation compared with what we 
learn by observation and experience of self and of others and 
by the history of human doings in all times and in all places. 
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needs not to be pointed out. The one is the coruscating point 
of a moment, the other embraces length of time and extent of 
space. As the testimony of consciousuess moreover is imme^ 
diaiSj that is to say, is strictly the expression of its present 
state, it cannot by the nature of the case have direct regard 
to any former state of consciousness ; otherwise we should 
have to admit that a present state of consciousness could be 
itself and a former state of consciousness at the same 
instant. If it steps beyond the instant, we have no longer 
to do with the direct deliverance of itself, but with the 
indirect evidence of memory of antecedent consciousness, 
not with introspective certainty but with retrospective 
fallacy ; staying in the instant, how can it help falling into 
the illusion of an undetermined will 9 

i£in& last reflection, if followed out to its logical upshot, 
win be found to reach far, since it implies that a present 
state of consciousness has not, qua consciousness^ real con- 
tinuity with the consciousness of yesterday or of a year ago, 
or of thirty years ago. The continuity is not a continuity of 
consciousness but a continuity of memory, the basis of which 
is not consciousness but organic registration. Now inasmuch 
as the self of today is very different from the self of thirty 
years since, and as moreover the quality of the present state 
of consciousness, even when it is a recollection, connotes and 
witnesses to the present self, it clearly is not the conscious- 
ness proper to the then self; that it is impossible to revive; 
you might as well demand of an adult that he should retread 
the infimtae steps which he made in learning to walk. The 
sober truth is that there is no abstract consciousness with 
the intuition of identity, no actual unity of consciousness ; 
there are so many particular consciousnesses, and the thread 
of continuity running through them is not a conscious thread 
but a continuity in that which lies beneath consciousness. 
We should be in a bad way if we were compelled to base the 
certainty of identity on consciousness alone. 

Before assenting to its testimony concerning an unde- 
termined will as final and sufficient, it behoves us to inquire 
and consider well what has been going on in the unillumined 
region. Now whoever will be at the pains to carry his 
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volitional self-iiupectioii patientlj back from the present 
state of consciousness to that state which went before it^ 
and from that again to its antecedent state, and so back- 
wards along the train of activity which has issned in the 
latest conscious outcome, lighting np in succession as weU 
as he can each link in the intricate nexus of manj-jonctioned 
associations, may easily convince himself that he would not 
have a present state of volition were it not for past states of 
volition. Whatever be the nature of will, it is certainly as 
impotent to will without previous acts of will as a child is to 
talk and walk which has never learnt its words and steps. 
In order to have liberty of will it is necessary to have not 
only the absence of constraint so that it may act freely, but 
the presence of capacity or power so that it may act at all ; 
it is of no use being free to read Homer if one does not 
understand a word of Greek, or to play on the fiddle if one 
cannot distinguish one note of music from another. The 
present volition contains the abstracts of many former voli- 
tions by which it has been, literally speaking, informed. 

No one who reflects adequately on the matter will deny 
or seriously dispute that an individual's thinking, feeling, and 
acting as he does at any moment of his life is the outcome 
of his nature and training, the expression of his character ; 
that his present being is the organic development of his past 
being, the issue of a pre-existent order ; that he is linked in 
a chain of causation which renders it impossible he should 
ever transcend himself. It is a chain, too, which a little 
reflection will prove to reach an indefinitely long way back 
in an ancestral past. As it is evident enough that a person 
inherits a father's, grandfather's, or more remote ancestor's 
tricks of manner, of speech, of walk, of handwriting, of 
gesture and the like, it may be without the least imitation 
on his part, since the father or grandfather was perhaps dead 
before he was born, so it is not less evident that he inherits 
mod<'S of thought and fooling and will which, being charac- 
teristic of him individually, seem to those who are familiar 
with him to be essentially spontaneous, especially his own. 
In the internal parts of the body, as in its external con- 
figuration, and especially in the supreme structure of the 
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brain in which all parts, internal and external, have repre- 
sentation, direct or indirect, there are lines of ancestral 
resemblance which condition his modes of thinking, feeling, 
and will — all his modes of conscionsness. When he has had 
the inspiration to do well in some sudden and urgent 
emergency of life, in which he hardlj knew at the time what 
he did, he might justly give thanks to the dead father or 
grandfather who endowed him with the actuating impulse 
or the happy aptitude which served him so well on the 
critical occasion. Thou didst not behaye like a fool in that 
oyerwhelming emergency? Claim no merit thyself in the 
matter, but render deep and silent thanks to the giver. The 
circumstances of the particular crisis, the bodily change 
incident to an epoch of life, the novel stimulus of a fever or 
other bodily disease, or some occult cause of which we can 
give no accoxmt, will kindle into activity an ancestral quality 
that had been latent till then, unnoticed and perhaps un- 
suspected. What man is there who does not, in his manner 
of making love to his ndstress, show some trait of character 
and behaviour which he never noticed in himself before, but 
which he might perhaps have noticed in his' father had he 
been present at his father's wooing. 

It must seem strange to those who view mind from a 
pure psychological standpoint that such ancestral aptitudes 
should exist in it for a long time in a perfectly silent or 
latent state, without the least consciousness on its part of 
their existence, and start suddenly into activity on the occa- 
sion of some unforeseen stimulus. Where are they during 
all that time of latency 9 If in the mind, how is it that the 
mind does not comprehend its own contents ? It will not 
help to say that they are in the memory, for how can the 
memory contain that which, never having been personally 
known, has never been put into it? Is it that we must 
admit unconscious mind ; and if so, what is its relation, on 
the one hand, to conscious mind, and, on the other, to the 
physical organisation of mmd P Is brain, after aU, uncon- 
scions mind? The fact, however, is quite consistent with 
the experience of one who is hugely pleased with some 
brilliant conception or expression that occurs to him, and 
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which he belieyes to be entirely original, when the real troth 
is that he met with it in some author years before, stored it 
unawares in a recess of his mind, and now brings it forth in 
all the freshness of novelty as a new birth of thought. He 
meanwhile, happy parent, cackles over it with delight, like 
a hen that has just laid its egg, or is as proud and pleased 
as a woman who has just accomplished the nowise original 
or uncommon business of bringing a child into the world. 
Such the naive joy of production everywhere in nature ! 

Here, then, is another instance of mental being that is 
ignorant of its being ; an instance not easy to explain on the 
pure spiritual theory of mind. It is plain proof at any rate 
of the incompetence of self-consciousness to perform a com- 
plete mental self-inspection. Nor would it be right to 
ignore such unconscious mental being on the ground of an 
assumed non-intervention of it in conscious life, seeing that, 
though latent, it is not entirely passive ; for besides its deep, 
silent, but effective work in moulding the mental nature, and 
weighting the expression of it in speech and conduct, im- 
pulses from its depths spring into consciousness unawares 
oftentimes, we know not how or why. Now and then in 
everybody's life it happens that an unforeseen impulse 
starting forth from the unconscious depths of his being 
drives him to say or do what he had not the least intention 
to say or do a moment beforehand, or in like manner with- 
holds him frx)m doing what he had full reasons and motives 
to do. It is not improbable that the singular daemon of 
Socrates was an impulse of that nature, unmotived in con- 
sciousness but not so in the character ; a kind of inspiration 
apt naturally to spring up in a richly endowed, much-medita- 
tive mind that was habitually exercised in observation and 
reflection. So also may it have been with those fine ideas or 
intuitions of Plato, which came into his mind in so unforeseen 
and startling a way that he imagined them to be reminis- 
cences of a former higher existence. How is it that when 
two persons give the same opinion or counsel in almost the 
same words in the same ckoumstances the effect is some- 
times so different? Is it not because there is the weight 
of character behind speech, the depth of inarticulate nature 
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beneath the partial and inadequate art of expression ? The 
total energy in each case is, if I may so express myself, the 
sum of the potential and kinetic energies of the individaal. 
A great character, like a great work of art, moves men not 
so much by that which he expresses as by what that which 
he expresses suggests. It is a very poor definition, then, of 
the ego to make it, as some do, the sum of agreeable or 
painful sensations, actual or ideal, which determine the con- 
duct ; when there is not a state of consciousness, as known to 
self or as revealed through its proper channels to others, 
that has not the whole character, mental and bodily, 
beneath it. 

When we reflect how much time and what a multitude of 
divers experiences have gone to the formation of a. character, 
what a complex product it is, and what an inconceivably in- 
tricate inter-working of intimate energies, active and inhi- 
bitive, any display of it in feeling and will means, it must 
appear a gross absurdity for any one to aspire to estimate 
and appraise all the component motives of a particular act 
of will. Its sources are too remote and hidden, the paths 
of motives are too fine, intricate, circuitous and various, to 
admit a complete analysis of its constituent' parts : the keen- 
est self -inspection in the world can never make them plain, 
since it is not possible to seize and measure each minute and 
remote operative thrill of energy, to bring all the coefficient 
factors into the light of consciousness. As well think to fix 
and measure the force of every little wave that goes to swell 
the great tidal wave that dashes finally upon the shore, or — a 
less complex but perhaps juster comparison — to measure the 
numerous and exquisitely fine and delicate thrills of motion 
that make the varying modulations of the human voice. 
To dissect any act of will accurately, and then to recom- 
pose it, would be to dissect and recompose humanity. Acts 
of will being acts and manifestations of self, outcomes of 
the person's essential nature, a thorough self-knowledge is 
now, as it ever has been, an unattainable aim of knowledge. 
To afKrm that will is ever undetermined is then to postulate 
an omniscience of self in face of the certitude that not one- 
self only but every self is inscrutably complex. Nevertheless, 
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the philosophers who refuse to acknowledge the incompe- 
teDce of self-conscioosness must continue to do it. 

It is in the natural order of the development of the 
mental organisation, indeed a daily experience of it, that 
energy becomes element, so to speak, the conscious motives 
of past years being thus incorporated structurally as un- 
conscious factors in the motives of today: there is the 
materialisation of motives as the basis of future function^ 
the structuralisation of simple function as the step of an 
advance to a higher function. We can no more bring bock 
the motives to consciousness in their primitive characters 
than we can bring back the life-function of a leaf which is 
embodied in the structure of the branch on which it grew ; 
or than we can, in our instantaneous visual judgments of 
size, distance and the like, rehearse in full detail the slow 
and tedious steps, now incorporate in structure as habit or 
instinct, by which they were originaDy acquired. 

The progress of intellectual growth is a progress fix>m 
the concrete and simple to the general and abstract — fiom 
the feeling to the image, from the image to the idea, from 
the simple idea to the complex idea, from complex ideas 
to abstract conceptions ; thereupon the general or abstract 
term becomes the sign of a class of perceptions or concep- 
tions, is used as a convenient representative unit or sub- 
stitute for them, like an algebraic symbol, and functions as 
such in subsequent mental operations; and this substitu- 
tion of substitutes in ascending abstractions goes on as far 
as our minds are able to go in that direction. One may 
easily imagine, as correspondent on the physical side, so many 
superimposed layers of cerebral structure successively or- 
ganised in function, higher centres being brought into play 
to co-ordinate lower centres — superordinate to them subordi- 
nate — and the whole together forming the mental organisation 
or the texture of mind, so to speak. When we wish to know 
the true meaning of the abstract, to test rigorously what it 
actually represents, we must always go back to the concrete ; 
and when we do that we find that in the last resort it repre- 
sents the mode of affection of an individual by an object or 
a class of objects and his special mode of reaction to the 
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object. That is his apprehension of it, which apprehension 
or mental grasping, be it noted, includes movement as a con- 
stituent element ; is not, as commonly implied, receptiTe onlj, 
but is also reactive — a bi-polar event, sensory and motor. 

Little as we think of it, the discriminations of sense, 
whether of sight or of touch or of any other sense, imply 
movements of muscles, without which tiiey would be impos- 
sible ; all the impressions which it is capable of receiving 
might be made on each sense without any discriminative 
perceptions on its part, in the absence of the proper motor 
adaptations by the muscles connected with its organ. Indeed, 
without muscular action it may be questioned whether we 
should feel at all. In the first instance, the impression upon 
the sense produces a disturbance of equilibrium which dis- 
charges itself in vague motor reactions on the external world; 
but these motor reactions become by degrees special and 
adaptive. Now mental development in man does not stay at 
this sensori-motor level ; for the adaptive reactions are duly 
represented or registered in the higher centres of the brain, 
and thereafter are not expressed externally in visible move- 
ments, but take place internally in their cerebral representa- 
tions, such internal operations being what we call perceptions 
or ideas. Thus ideas signify fundamentally adaptive reactions 
at one remove ; complex ideas combinations of such repre- 
sentative reactions ; and abstract ideas cerebral representa- 
tions at still higher removes. The understanding of an 
abstract term, or each operation of our highest reason, im- 
plies then a deep fund of slow acquisition by culture and 
exercise, not fundamentally different from, though vastly 
more delicate and complex than, the faculty of performing 
some skilful bodily movement which has been gained by 
diligent practice : as impossible to the undeveloped and feeble 
intelligence of a low savage as the cleverest feat of a juggler 
is to an untrained child. The commonest operations of in- 
telligence postulate a succession of functions that have been 
capitalised in structure as faculty. 

A very rich fand of faculty is of necessity presupposed 
when will is influenced by reason in the moral sphere, and so 
acts in its highest capacity; for the supreme reason which 
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then inspires it is not any simpley pure, spiritual entity that 
requires no support in experience, but it is the highest and 
most refined outcome of enlightened experience ; something 
which comes not miraculously into a man but grows in him 
by consummate development from the not supreme, and is no 
more possible without it than the flower is possible without 
the plant. To know the real value in sterling coin of the fine 
theoretical talk about the declarations of supreme reason one 
must bring them in the last resort to the test of practical 
application. And it is the same with moral principles : the 
difficulty in morals has never been the enunciation of lofty 
general principles, but the application of the principle to the 
particular case ; and the eternal barrenness of books about 
ethics is that they may give us no code of exact rules to 
help at this practical juncture. Even Kant, sad to say, 
sends us to common utilitarian standards for the practical 
uses of his grand categorical imperative. 

To search adequately into the unillumined region of a 
person's character, in order to find out the motives of his 
conduct on every occasion, would manifestly necessitate the 
complete unravelling of his mental development, if it did not 
compel us to undertake, in historical retrospect, an analytical 
disintegration of the mental development of the race from its 
beginning. But a veiy cursoiy inspection of any one's 
behaviour suffices to show that there are many energies at 
work below the threshold of consciousness, whenever an 
energy rises above it as a conscious state. Hence come the 
gross and ludicrous illusions into which men oftentimes faXL 
with regard to their motives on particular occasions, the subtile 
ways in which they innocently dupe themselves, the signal 
self-deceptions of which they are sincerely capable. An 
actively conscious state attracts to itself reinforcing energies 
of consonant vibrations from the infraconscious depths of 
the character, grouping around it the ideas and feelings that 
are of a sympathetic nature, and thus, once cherished, 
obtains an abundance of congenial support, and easily feels 
itself amply justified. 

A person is persuaded that he has acted in full freedom 
of will from certain high motives of which he was conscious. 
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when these, after all, were not the real motives that actuated 
him, and when even a wayfaring man, though a fool, may 
perceive plainly that they were not. How is it that friends 
of humanity are often the enemies of their homes, and that 
undetected wife-poisoners make zealous professional philan- 
thropists ? I am not sure whether one person who lived in 
the society of another for a month, in circumstances fitted 
to strain and test his qualities, though he might not be a 
particularly acute observer himself, would not know more of 
the other's real character than the latter would know of it 
himself after years of toilsome introspection and scrupulous 
self-analysis. Certainly we may get a truer explanation 
sometimes of a person's conduct on a particular occasion by 
a knowledge of the characters of his near relations than by 
his exposition of his motives or one's own divination of 
them ; for in the traits of their character we may see in full 
development, written out, as it were, in plain characters, that 
which is potential mainly and of occasional outcome in him. 
'Tis a philosophic use to make of relations to use them to 
teach self-knowledge. 

When acts appear to be incommensurate with motives, 
as they sometimes do, or when the same motive appears to 
produce dififerent acts, the just conclusion is not that an 
arbitrary power has intervened capriciously and upset 
calculation; but that the motives which show themselves 
in the light of reflection are only a part of the complex 
causation, and that the most important part thereof lies 
in the dark. When the same motive acts diflFei'ently in 
diflferent persons or in the same person at different times — 
when, for example, one sacrifices wealth, repose, reputation, 
even life itself, for a motive which scarce touches another ; 
or when one man is moved to the depths of his being by the 
glance of a woman which has no more effect upon another, 
or perhaps upon himself at another time, than upon a statue 
of marble — it is ridiculous to speak of the motive being the 
same : the so-called motive is hardly more than the occasion 
of the unloosing of the real intimate motives that are 
immanent in the structure of the character. If the ego 
represents the consensus of the several parts of the organism, 
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it is plain that disorder of any part ¥rill affect directlj tbe 
consensus, and so indirectly the disposition of the ^o, which 
must needs thereupon react differently to a stunulus from 
what it would have done had its temper not been so modified. 
A face that provokes instant aversion in one person may 
stir as instant a liking in another, because its features are 
signs that appeal by a subtile eloquence to antipathic or 
sympathetic qualities in the beholder's nature ; the like- 
kindedness or unlike-kindedness of nature being itself 
perhaps the result of the embodiment of intimate ancestral 
relations between persons of similar character and phy- 
siognomy. Would you learn best what a person's motives 
have been, what is the real worth of the freedom of will 
that he has enjoyed, study the history of his life ; that is 
his character, and there yon will find the unequivocal record 
of what he has willed. 

It is of the first importance, when discussing the de- 
termination of will by motive, to apprehend cleariy that 
motive and cause are not the same things, and to take diligent 
heed not to confound them. The motive may be little, 
seemingly quite trifling, and the effect something vastly out 
of proportion to it, for the motive is the slight touch which 
liberates the pent-up forces, the sum of which and of 
conscious motives together constitutes the cause. That a 
little thing will produce a great effect when the mechanism 
is accurately framed and fitted to respond to it, we know as 
well by the easy starting of a locomotive as by the violent 
sneezing which a grain of snuff in the nostril will occasion ; 
when cutting or tearing the mucous membrane of it would 
have no such effect. In like manner, by touching a button 
with the little finger, or by giving a sharp tap to a piece of 
dynamite, one might, if suitable preparations had been made 
beforehand, blow a thousand persons into eternity. The 
touch or tap may be the motive, but is not the efficient cause 
in that case ; it is the initial step of a series of events whi(5h 
issue in the explosion. Things being disposed exactly aa 
they were in a complex sequence, the result was a necessity ; 
but a very trivial intervention, disarranging the order of the 
nicely adjusted antecedents, would have sufficed to prevent 
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the explosion. So in some sort it is with will, which in 
every case is a most complex involution of energies; the 
motive which occasions the discharge is not the cause, it is 
one of the many co-operating conditions the sum of which is 
cause. On what seemingly trivial things — the purest hazard 
or the meanest incident — have the great movements of the 
world sometimes hinged? Had Cleopatra's nose been a little 
shorter, says Pascal, the whole face of the earth would have 
been changed. 

What an awful and overwhelming reflection this of the 
momentous issue of trifling motive, when made in refer- 
ence to individual life, if one really possessed freewill! A 
minute omission, a trivial commission at a critical juncture, 
which a little sharper foresight or a little more resolution 
might have avoided, has turned the whole current of a life. 
One would be driven to take refuge in fatality in order to 
escape a crushing weight of despair, if a single wrong choice, 
an accidental inclination this way or that, could have such 
momentous issues, so awful the responsibility otherwise. Be 
comforted : you are at the mercy of no such accident-s ; the 
trivial incident was but the occasion of the internal explo* 
sion, so to speak, and without it or under the impact of 
some other equally light motive the individual* nature would 
have declared itself and had its way. The will is not deter- 
mined by motive but by cause- -that is to say, by the sum 
of conditions, passive and active, on which the event follows ; 
in other words, it has as antecedents, not only the motives 
of which we are conscious, but the motive energies that are 
active below the threshold of consciousness. 

It is easy to see how, in the absence of any knowledge of 
these infraconscious energies, men might fall into the opinion 
of a freewill; for when the will acted without apparent 
motives, and more particularly when its action was not in 
accord with the apparently prevailing motives, it was the 
most natural thing in the world to ascribe the impulse to 
caprice, freedom, something self-determining in it. Behold- 
ing with surprise the very different volitions of the same 
person in the same circumstances, and reflecting on the 
similar experiences of self — a seeming identity of antecedents 
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with a manifest diversitj of consequents — it was an obTions 
question how the individual could form so different a judg- 
ment and exercise so different a will were the will not free. 
The answer of course is that he was not the same person 
and had not the same will ; any more than he is the same 
person and has the same will at puberty as in childhood, in 
manhood as at puberty, in old age as in manhood, in the 
hour of death as on the day of his marriage. Here, too, 
comes plainly out the justice of the argument on which 
stress has been laid by sober-minded writers on philosophy 
— that the right and proper opposite of neccMary is not/re«, 
but fortuitous or contingent; the contingency or chance 
lying not in the absence of determination but in the presence 
of unknown determinants. 

At this point, then, I hope to have said enough to estab- 
lish my second proposition, and, having first proved to the 
metaphysician that consciousness does not tell him that he 
I has such a will as he imagines, to have now proved that it 
\ has not the authority to tell him that his will is undeter- 
mined. He has based upon its declaration a superstructure 
which it is unable to bear. Be the doctrine of an undeter- 
mined entity true or not, consciousness is not competent to 
decide the question by an immediate intuition. It will not 
be amiss to go on now to make a further examination of the 
nature and conditions of the authority of consciousness. 



SECTION III. 

CONCERXING THE AUTHOBITT OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Is there not large assumption, and perhaps a good deal 
of fallacy in the large assumption, made on behalf of the 
authority of its self-intuitions ? Let the inquiry be sincere 
and searching, and it will disclose reasons to suspect some- 
thing illusory in the assertion that the knowledge of mental 
states through self-consciousness is more certain and positive, 
because more immediate, than the knowledge of external 
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objects through the senses. The latter knowledge is after 
all just as immediate in itself, since it consists actually of 
states of consciousness. 

When I perceive an object it manifestly is not the 
object that is known to me directly, but the state of con- 
sciousness: the odour is not in the rose, but in the rose- 
smeller ; the colour is not in the flower, but in the flower- 
seer ; the harmony of fine sound is not in the instrument, 
but in the sensibilities of him who hears it, existing not 
for him who has no ear for music : the external conditions of 
colour, odour and sound are not in the least like the 
sensations which they excite. Whatever it be mediate of, 
however, the state of consciousness is itself immediate. 
In like manner, the knowledge of those states of conscious- 
ness which are described as immediate — the Descartian 
cogito, for example, which is to convince me that / am — is 
without doubt immediate in itself, but it is none the less 
mediate of something of which it is an afiection ; and 
this something, if we suppose it to be a mental self, is far 
more difficult to know in itself than the external object, 
being no more than it within the compass of imtrospective 
intuition, and, unlike it, not being within the compass of 
objective observation. A state of consciousness that is at 
all definite, whether of internal or external origin, cannot 
certainly be either the subjective or the objective thing in 
itself: it is a relation of self and not-self, and implicates 
the one as necessarily as the other term. CogitOy ergo sumy 
* I think, therefore I am,' has a ring of transcendental author- 
ity, until we interpolate after * I ' the quietly suppressed but 
none the less surreptitiously understood * who am,' and let 
it read, as it should read, thus — * I [who am] think, there- 
fore I am ; ' after which it does not appear to carry us 
beyond the simple and subjectively irreducible fact of con- 
sciousness, beneath which, it must not be forgotten, there is 
in all cases the more fundamental fact of an organism that 
is one. 

To assert that the feeling of which we have direct ex- 
perience is not bodily but mental, is to make two statements 
which are not self-evident, and which certainly cannot be 
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proved ; for, in the first place, we have no means of knowijig 
that it is not bodily, since it has never jret been shown, 
though it is freely assumed, that consciousness is not the 
function of a particular bodily structure ; and, in the seci^nd * 
place, we have no means of knowing that it is mental, or at 
any rate we do not know that in affirming it to be mental we 
mean anything more than that it is sui generis — ^that is to 
say, an experience distinctly different from that which we get 
by any other channel of knowledge of what bodily function is. 
Mental in that sense, and special in any sense, it certainly 
is, but the question really is whether the special result be 
due to the special channel through which the information 
comes, or to the existence of a special entity ; to our mode 
of apprehension, or to the secret presence, in the back- 
ground, of a substance which is not substance, being insnb- 
stautial-^immaterial substance. Here, again, we strike 
upon one of those expressions that seem to common appre- 
hension to be a contradiction in terms and a mode of robbing 
language of definite meaning, but which the mystical sense 
of high philosophy perceives to be a conjunction of opposites 
that bespeaks a deeper unity. 

We may acknowledge readily that the direct experience 
of consciousness is quite unlike our experience of any other 
bodily function, and ought to be described in different 
language, but it follows not therefrom that it is not bodily 
experience. Metaphysics will remain in any event a special 
study; not perhaps as the study by a physical being of 
something that has no essential relation to physics, since 
physics plainly lies beneath psychics, but as an aspect of 
physics known by another channel than any of the ordinary 
sense-channels by which we know physics — something which 
in that sense is truly beyond physics {fierd ra ^t/crora). 
It ia impossible to describe a sound in terms of sight, or a 
sight in terms of smell, or a touch in terms of taiste ; a green 
sound or a blue smell or a bitter light would not be thought 
by sane men to be terms of much meaning ; but these 
different senses may all be affected by one and the same 
object through its different proi>ertiea, and they are all 
functions of one and the same body. It is protested loudly 
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enough that moyement cannot explain thought ; and it 
certainly is impossible to think the transformation of that 
which we perceive objectively as movement into that which 
' we are conscious of sabjectively as thought : to say so is 
equivalent to saying that light cannot be heard, nor sound 
seen, nor one mode of perception ever be another mode of 
perception. But if any one could conceive himself capable 
of perceiving movement subjectively — that is, by self-con- 
sciousness, and of perceiving thought objectively — that is, 
through the senses, the reconciliation might not be incon- 
ceivable; in that case metaphysics, objectively studied, 
would be the physics of mind, and physics, subjectively 
studied, would be the metaphysics of matter. 

We do not insist upon keeping rigorously apart, because 
each is special, the respective testimonies of the several 
senses ; on the contrary, we justly insist on bringing them 
together, comparing and combining them so as to get the 
fullest information we can about the object by which they 
are severally affected ; we will have the concordant testimony 
of two or three witnesses, or rather of all the witnesses that 
we can succeed in bringing into relation with it. The con- 
sequence is that one witness supplements and sometimes 
corrects another, and the evidence is strengthened. When 
I know an orange, I know it by what sight and touch and 
taste and smell have respectively told me about it, my per- 
ception of it being the organised association of their ex- 
periences ; and if one of the witnesses chances to be mistaken 
the other witnesses come in to supplement its deficiencies or 
to correct its mistakes. But it is not so with the internal 
revelations of consciousness; it works alone, independent 
and self-sufficing ; and if it chances to go wrong there is no 
one to warn or to correct it. It can never feel therefore 
that it is wrong and that it requires to be supplemented or 
set right, any more than a particular sight or sound can be 
self-corrective ; indeed, it never is wrong in its direct de- 
liverance, since this is purely the expression of its state at 
the time, the direct statement of its immediate experience. 
There is no doubt of the feeling, be it sound or morbid, and 
that is all that there is no doubt about. 
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But to lay hold of that indispatable fact and forthwith 
to base upon it the dogma of an infallible authority of con- 
sciousness with respect to the worth of these direct deliver- 
ances, the value in sterling coin of experience which thej 
represent, is a procedure that is by no means legitimate ; 
they may be sterling or they may be trash ; it merely makes 
them known, as the sun illumines indifferently mosque or 
mud hut. Any direct deliverance of consciousness at any 
moment is what it is by virtue of the manifold objective and 
subjective experiences of the individual, by which has been 
built up by degrees the mind-nature of which it is the 
present outcome ; and its value, little or much, as true or as 
false coin, depends upon the character of these antecedent 
processes. It is vain pretence then to discover in the intui- 
tion of consciousness an immanent criterion of truthfulness, 
for whoso begins with the ego will infallibly end with the 
ego : the inward revelation must be brought into comparison 
with the knowledge obtained through other sources in order 
to be tested and approved. Can there be a greater absurdity, 
when we think of it, a more completely knowledge-annihi- 
lating device than to pretend to keep provinces of knowledge, 
however acquired, rigorously asunder ! To assert liberty and 
self-sufficingness in one science, and necessity and inter- 
dependence in all other sciences, is really the negation of all 
science. It is a gaping contradiction in the very foundation 
of knowledge, which renders any stable superstructure im- 
possible ; for how can man, being one, have real knowledge 
unless it is miity of knowledge P How make for himself a 
synthesis of the world if he is required to preserve an 
absolute separation, an impassable chasm, between two 
regions of knowledge ? 

If you would know what is the positive value of the 
direct deliverance of an individual consciousness, you must 
compare it with the deliverances of consciousness in other 
persons ; it must be supplemented and corrected by these 
aids in the social organism, as one sense is supplemented and 
corrected by another sense in the bodily organism. My 
subjective states are to be appraised by another's objective 
observation of them in their modes of outward expression. 
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as his sabjective states are to be appraised by my objective 
observation pf them. Assuredly they are not of the least 
value except in their objective relations ; for however price- 
less to him as direct intuitions of his consciousness, they 
cannot be communicated by direct sympathy to another 
person's self-consciousness. There is a common sense arising 
from the uniformities of experience of similarly constituted 
beings in similar circumstances which corrects the vagaries 
of the individual, who may liave some peculiarity of constitu- 
tion or be affected by some peculiarity of circumstance. 
Were all people on earth compounded, framed and consti- 
tuted exactly alike, and placed in exactly the same circum- 
stances, they would, freewill notwithstanding, all feel exactly 
alike, think exactly alike, act exactly alike ; it is in fact 
what they do now in respect of matters in which they are 
most nearly alike — their sexual relations, to wit. Similarly 
constituted mentally and having a similar experience, they 
must of necessity arrive at certain common truths ; just as, 
their bodies being what they are, they are bound to develop 
certain common bodily movements. Scientific truths are no 
more than truths which any man of sound intelligence who 
had the adequate special experience and training could not 
help reaching, if he set himself to work in the proper 
quarter. The sciences are the developments of common sense 
in special directions. 

A logical inference, the perception of a general law, a 
mathematical demonstration, the certainty of an arithmetical 
calculation, the confidence of each daily action among men 
and things, the understanding of another's language and the 
certainty that mine in turn will be understood : — all these 
appeal, as it were, to some certainty in me which is more 
than myself. It is the common mind of the race in me, 
which belongs to me as one of my kind — the common sense 
of mankind, if you will. Because the kind is in me and I 
am a living element of it, I cannot help consciously or un- 
consciously appealing to and silently acknowledging its rules 
and sanctions. There is no rule to distinguish between true 
and false but the common judgment of mankind, no rule to 
distinguish between virtue and vice but the common feeling 
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of mankind. Wherefore the truth of one age is the £Bible of 
the next, the virtue of one epoch or nation the vice of 
another epoch or nation, and the individoal whose jadgment 
is deranged has hifl private truth-standard that is utterly 
false. Common sense, which embodies that which is 
common in the experiences of multitudes of different 
individuals — that in them which is generic and essential, 
as distinguished from the incidental and passing — is there- 
fore more sensible than any individual in all cases, save in 
the exceptional case of a pre-eminently gifted person of 
genius who has a special insight and is in advance of his 
age ; to his level must common sense slowly rise by a gradual 
development of such more special sensibilities and reactions 
as he possesses. But even in that rare case the superiority 
is in some special direction of thought and action rather 
than a general pre-eminence*; it does not embrace the re- 
lations of mankind all round, so that it remains atrue saying 
that no one has so much sense as the common sense of 
mankind. 

It has been the custom to make a mighty deal of the 
difference between instinct and reason, the inclination always 
being, from a desire to exalt reason, to put a wider gap 
between them than actually exists. In regard to that 
matter I shall take leave to make two propositions by way of 
raising the low and bringing down the high — first, that logic 
is just as mechanical as instinct ; and, secondly, that instinct 
is virtually the stereotyped common sense of the species. 
It is impossible for any human being of properly developed 
understanding who comprehends distinctly the premises of a 
simple syllogism to avoid arriving at the plain logical 
conclusion ; he is compelled to it by as fatal a necessity as 
any animal is to obey its instinct; all the liberty of bis 
reason, if it be sound reason, is to obey that necessity. Is 
there any instinct more mechanical than that? In the lower 
animals their few simple wants, determining a few simple 
relations with the external world, are met by certain 
fixed habits or so-called instincts of action, and they 
necessarily make no mistake so long as the external relar- 
tions are not changed; their instincts represent the 
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generalised and capitalised experiences of the kind in adap- 
tation to those relations ; they are, as it were, the embodied 
common sense arising from the uniformities of experience of 
similarly constituted beings in similar circumstances. In 
some of the highest animals these primitive wants and 
desires are also the centres of a few simple ideas and voli- 
tions which revolve round them, and, aiding in their 
gratification, are supplements to them ; but being very 
simple in character for the most part, and of the same degree 
of development in the individuals of the same species, the 
actions which they lead to are pretty uniform in the same 
circumstances ; it is only when a change of circumstances 
makes a demand upon the animal's powers of adapta- 
tion that we observe decided jM'oofs of their existence. In 
man the uniformities of belief and conduct are far less, since 
multitudes of elements enter into complex reasonings, judg- 
ments and volitions ; and, as these differ in different persons 
according to differences of constitution, temper, age, experi- 
ence, circumstances of life and the like, issue in results that 
are necessarily various, uncertain, seemingly capricious, and 
free; for when there are as many judgments and wills 
concerning an object as there are individuals to judge and 
will^ — of which only one in the end can be right — the opinion 
may well arise that they indicate self-determination. It is 
not, however, that they are really undetermined, but it is 
that the determination is contingent, and not therefore to be 
predicted. The prerogative which man has over animals to 
err, is the mark of his larger and freer capacity to receive 
and to respond to impressions from the external W9rld ; the 
superiority lies not in the mistakes which he makes but in 
the power which he has to make them, that power being the 
correlative of the power and inclination which he has to 
make more special and complex adaptations. While inequali- 
ties of intelligence therefore make inequalities of judgments 
and acts in all complex cases, there is in plain judgments 
concerning simple cases an absence of mistakes, a uniformity 
of general agreement that is hardly less mechanical and 
authoritative than instinct. So would it be also in the more 
complex cases if we had all the elements of the problem and 
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their exact relations to one another as clearly in view. A 
man might as well, from a consciousness of power in him- 
self, think to elude the law of gravitation in his actions, as, 
from any seeming self -sufficient intuition of consciousness, 
imagine he can in his thought dispense with the common 
experience of the race. 

If the foregoing reflections be well founded, they warrant 
these conclusions ; first, that the deliverance of conscious- 
ness, whether the state thereof be stirred by internal or 
external causes, is just as immediate in the one case as in the 
other, and neither state has an exclusive prerogative or 
even % pre-eminence of dignity and authority over the other ; 
and, secondly, that the interpretation of the value of the 
direct deliverance is in both cases a matter of observa- 
tion and experience, not an instance of direct intuition — 
in the one case by the co-operating aids of the different 
senses, as the result of the unity of the bodily organism, and 
in the other case by the co-operating aids of the deliverances 
of self-consciousness in other persons, as the result of the 
unity of the social organism. We invoke that common 
store of sense, feeling, opinion which ii^ults from the 
social union of men similarly constituted and working 
together in a common medium by common methods to 
common ends, and which, incorporate in language, laws, 
customs, habits, institutions, envelopes and penetrates them 
like a social atmosphere from the first hour of life to the 
last. To descant upon the self-sufficiency of an individual's 
self-consciousness is hardly more reasonable than it would 
be to descant upon the self-sufficiency of a single sense. The 
authority of direct personal intuition is the authority of the 
lunatic's direct intuition that he is the Messiah; the 
vagaries of whose mad thoughts notoriously cannot be 
rectified until he can be got to abandon his isolating self- 
sufficiency and to place confidence in the assurances and 
acts of others. 

May we not justly say of the individual that he is bathed 
in a social atmosphere which he breathes and is nourished 
by mentally, just as each individual element of bodily tissue 
is bathed in a fluid medium poured round it from the blood ? 
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And as the blood is a highly manufactured fluid which has its 
place and function intermediate between the living element 
within and the aliment supplied from without the body ; so 
the social atmosphere is a highly compound and, as it were, 
humanity-manufactured medium that is intermediate between 
the individual and direct personal relations with the external 
world. Without its social atmosphere, its sustenance and 
support, a mind could no more live and breathe than an 
element of tissue could live without its nutritive medium : 
the feeling of solidarity pervades the individual, as his blood 
circulates, unconsciously, vitalising him as a social being. 
Let the social medium undergo disintegration, as it does in 
catastrophes like the French Revolution, and what a terrible 
spectacle of violent distrust, insane suspicions, unreasoning 
hatreds, fearful brutalities, crimes, frenzies and horrors does 
man present ! Without its support he falls into mental 
convulsions, as the body, drained of its blood, falls into 
physical convulsions. 

It will not be amiss by way of summary to set forth one 
final reflection before ending this section. It is the obvious 
reflection that everything which we know is a synthesis of 
subject and object, the outcome of subject p{tt« object ; and, 
therefore, every phase of consciousness being that, directly or 
remotely, neither matter-ivritself nor mind-m-itself are words 
that have any meaning. The consciousness of the ego is 
itself phenomenal, a relation ; and if so, a relation of what 9 
It matters not what you call the synthesis— subject and 
object, mind and matter, or what not — it is the only know- 
able ; the absolutely unknowable is object without subject 
and subject without object. The hypothesis of an external 
world is a good working hypothesis within all human expe- 
rience, but to ask whether the external world exists apart 
from all human experience is about as sensible a question as 
to ask whether the shadow belongs to the sun or to the 
man's body ; for what an extraordinarily perverse and futile 
ingenuity it palpably is to attempt to think anything outside 
human consciousness, and what a signal absurdity to apply 
any terms of human experience to what is not within human 
experience ! To say there is an absolute and to call it the 
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unknowable, is it a whit more philosophical than it wonld 
be for a blaebottle flj to call its extra-relational the nnboz- 
zable ? It is tnie that we can speak, and in some sort think, of 
mind and matter separately, as we think, or think we think, 
separately of inside and outside, circumference and centre, 
but we cannot divorce them in &ct. The divorce is a philo- 
sophical fiction. If any one insists on making a divorce in 
theory which is impossible in fact, he may build up a 
theoretical system of philosophy, laying it down as a founda- 
tion-principle of such philosophy that it is impossible to 
conceive the passage from the one to the other — whereby 
happily also it is saved from a tragical collision with facts — 
but it is a philosophy of words at the end of all. Having 
defined matter as that which is multiple, divisible, and 
occupies space, and having then defined mind by as exact a 
negation of these qualities as he can make — that is, as 
something that is simple, indivisible, and does not occupy 
space, he may ask prettily and triumphantly how can that 
which has extension act upon that which baa not extension P 
Therein he is very much like a professor of moral philosophy 
who, having defined- light as the absence of darkness, and 
darkness as the absence ef light, should go on to ask his 
admiring pupil to set forth the relations between these two 
fundamental existences. Beginning with two contradictory 
and mutually exclusive definitions, it is somewhat gratuitous 
and superfluous to vex oneself by inquiring how they can be 
brought into any sort of accord. From that standpoint the 
idealism of Berkeley is assuredly unanswerable ; nay, per- 
haps the welcome and truly logical outcome of it would be 
Leibnitz's theory of two clocks going and striking together 
by a divinely pre-established harmony. , 

A separation of subject and object cannot ever be the 
starting-point of a philosophy that is not a self-foolery. 
The simplest, primitive, irreducible affection of consciousness 
which we call feeling is not really the simple thing it appears 
inwardly, but actually a very compound effect. There is 
a necessary order of events antecedent to it : a stimulus 
to a nerve of sense, a conduction of energy to the brain, a 
particular change of a part of the brain in consequence, 
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and thereupon or therewith an inseparably consequent or 
coincident state of consciousness; nor could all the con- 
sciousnesses in the world ever have a sensation of the 
meanest sort without these physical antecedents, immediate 
or remote. Neither the cerebral change nor the coincident 
state of consciousness can be described as pure object or 
pure subject; both represent object plus subject, either 
immediately as direct experience, or intermediately through 
the registration of past experience ; and the notion that con- 
sciousness can come into any relation with the object directly 
and purely, or with the subject directly and purely, is 
revealed as a manifest absurdity. 

It was a very natural rebellion which the common sense 
of mankind made against the Borkleian doctrine that matter 
had no existence save in the idea which we have of it, when 
the accepted opinion of an idea was that it was the pure 
affection of an essentially separate and independent internal 
entity called mind, having no affinity with matter, and the 
separate affections of which had no causal connection with 
the cerebral reactions to objects, no relation with them but 
that of an arbitrary parallel concomitancy. It was the in- 
stinctive rebellion of consciousness against a suicidal doctrine 
that would rob it of half its being. For the idea is truly 
a synthesis, the ego and non-ego necessary correlates; and 
not to think the existence of the not-self is as impossible as 
to think the non-existence of self — indeed, to think the 
existence of one without the other is unachievable. The 
belief of them, like all other beliefs, may be brought back 
by analysis in the last resort to the simple basis of a reflex or 
sensori-motor process; the receptive or passive side thereof 
furnishing the basis of the egoy the reactive or active side 
the basis of the non^o. That is the physiological unit of 
mental function. Why is it that the primary properties 
of matter always seem to be more objective than its so- 
called secondary properties? It is because, being more 
gross and palpable, we perceive more plainly the causes of 
our affections by them, can react upon these palpable causes 
by fitting movements, and so, grasping them physically, 
apprehend them better mentally. The recoil of these 
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movements upon consciousness through the channels of 
muscular sense — the backrush, as it were, of their formal 
sensibilities whereby they become particular motor intuitions 
— must needs be a different kind of consciousness from that 
which is stirred through any one of the external senses, 
except in those cases in which similar muscular adaptations 
take place, as is notably the case in trained vision and less 
notably, but not less certainly, so in every discrimination of 
sense. That special mode of consciousness will be what we 
call consciousness of resistance or object-consciousness. It is 
to touch and its motor adaptations primarily, to sight and 
its motor adaptations secondarily, but to motor adaptations in 
all cases, as Maine de Biran pointed out long ago,* that we owe 
mainly, or entirely, our conception of the non-ego. Is there 
a single state of definite consciousness into which a motor 
element does not, explicitly or implicitly, enter ? And if not, 
how manifestly absurd it is seen to be to talk of the ego as if 
it had existence or meaning apart from the nof^ego ! 

That the physiological unit of which mental structure is 
built up is a reflex act, is a statement, objectively reached, that 
accords well with what self-consciousness teaches are the 
simple and irreducible facts of psychology — namely, sensation 
and the sense of reaction ; which last is, in other words, the 
sense of effort or resistance. Now these irreducible feelings 
are the conscious expressions of deeper unconscious facts — 
namely, of definite susceptibility to impressions and definite 
reaction thereto, which are common properties of all organic 
matter. It is the superaddition or accompaniment of con- 
sciousness that makes them sensation and effort ; and with it 
comes necessarily at the same time the desire to ensue pleasant 
and to eschew painful impressions. Were it not to digress too 
much, it would be interesting to trace the physiological unit of 
a simple reflex act through a succession of its multiplying asso- 
ciations, and to exhibit its corresponding outcomes in compli- 
cating processes of belief and will. For if we inquire closely 
what a belief in its ultimate basis is we shall find it to be the 
conscious representative of an organised complex reflex act. 

* Following in this, as it appears, an earlier inquirer. See lievve Philo$0' 
phique^ October 1882. 
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My belief is really my open or tacit conviction that on the 
occasion of certain definite impressions upon my senses I 
shall be able to react in relation to them by certain definite 
and fitting adaptations. It might be described as habit, or 
rather habit in the formation, as habit might be called an* 
conscious belief; for it is formed, just as habit is formed, by 
the repetition of impressions and of the fitting reactions to 
them, until a definite function is fixed. We are restless and 
dissatisfied, in doubly until we have formed the habit or belief, 
because doubt is an active state of attempt to make the 
fitting adjustment, belief a quiet state of accomplished 
adjastment. Infuse passion into it from the depths of the 
organic life, and you get passionate belief. One needs not 
really for one's comfort a true belief, whatever that may be ; 
all that is required is a belief that one believes to be true. 
Belief is not a fixed but a fluent state, though its motion 
sometimes, like that of a great glacier, may be so slow as to 
be perceptible only in a reach of years. Individuals advance 
or retrograde from one belief to another, as mankind advance 
or retrograde from one system of belief to another ; for ideas 
and doctrines being mortal, like all things human, grow, 
decay, and die. To do in his place in life is the proper func- 
tion of man, the true end of thought and belief; the mean- 
ing at the bottom of belief is what habit of action it pro- 
duces ; action therefore is the test of clear meaning in a 
belief. To know the truth it is necessary to do the truth ; 
and to know what a man's real beliefs are you must study 
his conduct. We rightly seek the meaning of the abstract 
in the concrete because we cannot act in relation to the 
abstract, which is only a representative sign ; we must give 
it a concrete form in order to make it a clear and distinct 
idea ; until we have done so we don't know that we really 
believe, only believe that we believe it. A truth is best cer- 
tified to be a truth when we live it and have ceased to talk 
about it. 

Consider well, then, what a multitude of elements any 
belief implies ; not elements only that have contributed to its 
formation and become integrant parts of its structure, but 
tho9e also that co-operate silently in its function. Con- 
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Bcionsness is signally incompetent to give a satisfiu^tory 
account of them, since they mostly belong to the domain of 
infra-sensibility, and only a few rise into sensibility and intel* 
ligence. yOftentimes we invoke studiously two or three 
conscious arguments for a belief, and are content with them, 
whereas they are perhaps the least part of its true basis, 
which is actually a great multitude of inferences and 
analogies that have combined in mental synthesis below the 
threshold of consciousness ; the tide of them, as it were, 
breaking into consciousness with a force and in a direction 
that differ greatly according to varying bodily states, states 
of memory, present circumstances, and the like. How often 
does it happen that a person believes and decides, on the 
occasion of some pleasant impression that is utterly unre- 
lated to the matter in hand, or of a happy sense of bodily 
comfort, something which he never would have believed and 
decided had no such pleasant impression been made, and 
which he would perhaps have believed and decided otherwise 
if, instead thereof, an unpleasant impression had been made ! 
From the depths of our being reinforcing and opposing 
forces come into action continually to urge and to check, 
without our being in the least aware of their nature and 
operationy 

Is it not a little remarkable that the purest of pure 
idealists shows virtually the greatest distrust of consciousness 
at the very moment when he exalts its authority to infalli- 
bility ? In maintaining that all which we know positively 
and immediately, all that we are indisputably sure of, are its 
subjective states, he actually declares that the very positive 
revelation of an external world which it makes us, including 
therein all other human beings and their consciousnesses, 
may be pure illusion. Now it is quite certain that every- 
body feels as sure of the reality of the external object, 
illusion though it be, as he does of the reality of himself, 
the subject, that he has as positive an intuition of the one 
as he has of the other ; wherefore it is plain that conscious- 
ness is deceiving him, if not as to the existence of an 
external world, at any rate as to the value of its testimony 
in any case, forasmuch as it testifies to the object quite as 
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positively as it does to the subject. If, then, it speaks with 
as strong certitude when it is saying what may be false as it 
does when it is telling the truth, how are we to know when 
to trust its assurances ? 

Suppose a number of dreamers to be going through the 
same dream-drama at the same time ; able to communicate 
with one another by a subtile sympathy, so as to know that 
they were all witnessing the same dream-events in the same 
order; and never awaking to find it was a dream; — they 
would certainly believe in the objective existence of their 
subjective experiences. May not that be life ? And the 
true question be not what the external world is, but how we 
are delusively thinking it? After all, the world which we 
apprehend when we are awake may have as little resem- 
blance, proportion, or relation to the external world of 
which we can have no manner of apprehension through our 
senses, as the dream-world has to the world with which our 
senses make us acquainted ; nay, perhaps less, since there is 
some resemblance in the latter case and there may be none 
whatever in the former. Our dreams are founded on the 
experience of our senses in waking life; the supposed 
dreamers of the same dream nevei: could have dreamed it 
had they not been awake at one time, and so obtained 
through similar sense-experiences the material and the forms 
of perception which served them in the dream. Clever in 
invention as the dreamer is, he never dreams the ultra- 
relational — the external world as it is outside his relations 
to it, in itself. But the external world as it is in itself may 
not be in the least like what we conceive it through our 
forms of perception and modes of thought ; no prior ex- 
perience of it has ever been so much as possible; and there- 
fore the analogy of the dreamer is altogether defective in 
that respects 

The analogy is not, however, without instructive appli- 
cation to the external world, not as it is in itself, but as we 
know it ; which is the question now. Is there such external 
world ? We may suppose, I think, that mankind, like the 
dreamer, never could have constructed the illusion of a world 
outside it, without having acquired the material and form of 

B 2 
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the illusion in real experience : the conception of external 
illusion would be impossible without the conception of an 
external not-illusion ; to speak of an illusion of sense is to 
imply necessarily a prior real experience of sense in the 
race or in the individual ; otherwise the word iUusion would 
have no meaning, and could not ever have been formed. 
Were common sense suffered to intrude into such high 
matters, it would probably conclude that men never could 
have constructed ideally the external world in the same 
fashion all the world over, had they not had long and patient 
experience of it, first, preconsciously, then dimly consciously, 
then through all degrees of brightening consciousness from 
its dawn up to clear noontide. Is not the dream of it, if 
dream it be, founded on that basis of antecedent experience 9 
Organic matter means by its very nature an involution of 
the external, as will be set forth more at length hereafter ; 
and between human thought and the external world there 
lies all the experience-involuted organic matter from its 
simplest protoplasmic speck up to its highest evolution in 
the nervous system of man. The worth of the testimony of 
consciousness as to an external world, then, may well be 
greater than the worth of its subjective testimony, since it 
is pretty certain that the consciousnesses of other persons, 
and the consciousnesses of animals, in so far as they are 
similarly constituted, give the same kind of evidence. 

What the world may appear to the sensations of a 
creature whose organisation is not in the least like mine, is 
quite another matter. The external world which the oyster 
perceives or feels is assuredly an external world entirely 
other than that which I perceive. But its poor perception 
— if it gets so far — and its answering reactions are relations 
of its self or ego to a real external ; one which 1 perceive to 
be around it, far outside the range of its relations, as I, 
whom it perceives not in the least, am myself. It is a 
useful incidental lesson for me, who may learn from it how 
much is outside my perception and what monstrous absur- 
dity, on my part, it is to make any proposition concerning 
it. The only noumenon which either oyster or I know is 
the noumenon that is in the phenomena ; it is impossible 
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either of us should know anything except as it is manifested 
and is felt or thought, not in itself, but in us. I don't want 
to think the thing-in-itself, but I want to tliink it in me : if 
it is out of me, it does not exist for me — cannot possibly be 
more than a nonsensical word in any expression of me ; and 
for me to think it out of me, as it is in itself, would be anni- 
hilation of myself. Now it is plain that the world which I 
perceive, but which the oyster perceives not, has an existence 
outside the oyster's consciousness, whether that existence 
and the oyster itself be real external existences or, as some 
might argue, only subjective existences within me. If the 
latter be so, then it is possible that I, in like manner, 
may exist only in the consciousness of a being as much 
above me as I am above the oyster. In any case, however, 
it is quite clear that I and my consciousness exist outside 
the oyster's consciousness, even if the oyster exist only in 
me ; that there is a real world of that sort external to the 
oyster or to my special oyster-consciousness, since in no case 
is the latter co-extensive with my consciousness. 

By like reasoning I feel compelled to admit the existence 
of a real world external to me, whether it be a world of 
supreme consciousness or a world of supreme substance. 
Indeed, is it not the fact that every other person's con- 
sciousness is a real existence external to me? Will the 
most extreme idealist undertake consistently to maintain 
that the consciousness of Newton had no real existence 
outside the consciousness of the servant who blacked his 
boots? Where, then, do we come to? If there be a world 
of consciousness external to me, and if the only reality be in 
consciousness, then my real existence to another person is 
in his consciousness — that is, external to myself; and his 
real existence to me in like manner in my consciousness 
— that is, external to him. But where does he get his 
consciousness of me, seeing that he can't get at my con- 
sciousness, which is the only real me ; and where do I get 
consciousness of him, seeing that I can't get at his con- 
sciousness? He has got my real existence in him, and I 
have got his real existence in me ; notwithstanding that we 
have not the least power of getting at one another's con- 
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sciousnesses, which arc the only realities. All which is a 
triumph of philosophy or a reduetio (id ahsurdumy according 
to the light in which one elects to view it. 

One might pursue a similar argument with regard to 
freewill. I am free to myself, as thing-in-itself, says 
philosophy, not free to others as phenomemd objects which 
they observe, study, determine and calculate upon ; as another 
person is free to himself, as thing-in-itself, but not free to me 
who observe, study, determine, and calculate upon him. His 
freedom then being to me and to all other persous pheno- 
menal, that is to say, being in all practical relations, in every 
expression of it, a case of determination, and my freedom 
having the same aspect to him and to all other persons, my 
freedom has no real existence in any consciousness outside 
my own ; it cannot therefore be counted upon, or even ad- 
mitted, by others in the events of life, and if not a pure 
illusion of my own, is, being not ever apparent, as good as a 
non-existent, except so far as the belief or illusion of it may 
be of subjective use to me. 

Discussions of the kind are struck with an eternal 
barrenness, because they are based on the notion of a self 
that has being apart from external nature, instead of a self 
that has being only as a part of it : they are little better 
than discussions about the contents of consciousness when 
beforehand its contents have been emptied out of it. Self 
and the world do not exist apart, and cannot be thought 
apart; and it would be just as true, if not more true, to say 
that it is the not-self, not the self, which alone has real ex- 
istence, as it is to say that the world exists only in the abstract 
consciousness with which, by a self-beguiling trick, psycho- 
logists invest each individual. Consciousness testifies to the 
not-self with as good evidence as to the self, since there is 
no consciousness apart from a particular state thereof, and 
each such state, whether it be a mode of simple sensation 
or of complex will, is a nynthcsis of the two. It is the 
custom of the psychologist — who would persuade you that he 
can discover and expound the machinery and working of 
the clock by watching the pointer, or at any rate can set 
forth an ideal machinery that is more real than the real one 
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— ^to affirm authoritatiyelj that he knows immediately his 
own consciousness, implying or asserting that he does not 
know the external world immediately ; but to say that he 
knows his consciousness is nonsense, since it is the conscious- 
ness that is the knowing, and to say that he is conscious is 
to suppose an ego prior to consciousness. What he knows 
or is conscious of in any case are the contents of conscious- 
ness ; and they are neither more nor less immediate or inter- 
mediate in one case than in another. 

Seeing that every act of consciousness is a synthesis of 
ego and non-^o^ and that without a non-ego there could not 
be any consciousness at all in me, is it not perfectly legiti- 
mate to say that I know the external world immediately, 
and have as good testimony to it as I have to myself? And 
none the less legitimate, if you assume the ego to be the 
contents of consciousness of which alone you are supposed 
to get immediate knowledge by it y for the ego without the 
nofir^o is impossible in fact and meaningless in thought, and 
the abstraction of the ego from the bodily organisation and 
the intuition of itself by itself as a non-bodily entity is an 
artificial and deceptive process. To any affection whatever 
of consciousness a prior state of brain is essential ; and to 
say so much as that is to involve the external world in every 
act of consciousness, since it is by involution of the external 
that the structure of the mental organisation has been 
framed. All which, if true, clearly leaves no place where 
the will may get the self-sufficing nature which the theory of 
its freedom demands. Certainly no absurdity can bo greater 
than those are guilty of who, accepting the external world 
as illusion, fly for a reality to a self-evolving universal and 
absolute Will in nature, the evidence of which must needs be 
just as illusive. 'Tis but another instance of the relative 
pleased to dupe itself with the conceit of having got beyond 
its relativity by merely enlarging its relative conception. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE POSITIVE ASSURANCE OP CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Without doubt there are many persons who will say that 
they care not a jot for these vain and empty disquisitions 
concerning the authority of consciousness, being positively 
sure of one thing : that on a particular occasion every one 
has the power to choose and decide between two actions, as, 
for example, to turn this way or that, or to move this foot or 
that, when he has no motive to do the one act rather than 
the other ; and that he can at any moment make the experi- 
ment to test and prove this. He has no shadow of doubt 
that he possesses that freedom of acting. 

So far good ; but let it be noted, in the first place, that 
he is by the nature of the supposed problem under the 
compulsion of motive to choose to do the one or the other ; 
that the extent of determination is very great, and the 
extent of freedom very small, being the narrowest freedom 
only within the limits of determination : in the second place, 
that he could not choose to do the one or the other, could 
not resolve to move hand or foot as required, except for the 
power of definitely willing either act, which he has gained 
by previous training and practice ; the particular fr'eedom 
resting upon that consolidated basis of antecedent deter- 
minations ; his whole nature, inherited and acquired, lying 
in its executive capacity as means and instrament between 
motive and act : in the third place, that he has selected for 
experiment a seemingly completely indifferent instance — one 
in which it is not of the smallest consequence which way the 
decision goes ; in which therefore the motive that causes the 
descent of the one scale of the oscillating balance must be of 
the lightest kind possible, hardly more than the shadow of a 
motive, not so much as presumably appreciable. Is it great 
wonder that he fails to apprehend it 9 He thinks perchance 
after some vacillation that he will turn to the left, and then, 
just as he is on the point of doing so, he determines, out of 
the caprice to show his freedom, to turn to the right, bring- 
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ing into operation that motive. Anyhow the area of un- 
determined wiU has, by the conditions of the problem, by the 
antecedent conditions of the power to will at all in the 
matter, and by the exceeding lightness of the motive needed, 
been brought to a more than microscopic minuteness. 

For as to the determination : it is plain that, in order to 
try the matter, he has made a general determination to do 
one of two things, the one or the other of which must ensue 
fix>m the continuance of the act of determination once started ; 
secondly, that he has determined to leave the final decision 
to the last moment and to the last then intervening impulse 
or accident, insomuch that, so far from deliberately choos- 
ing and willing it, he cuts himself off from the opportunity 
and power of doing so : he leaves, in fact, to accident the 
particular diversion of action by which his general determina- 
tion to do this or that becomes the particular determination 
to do this. It is as if a person, rolling a stone down a steep 
declivity, which, once the impulse is given to it, he knows 
must go with gathering force to the bottom, were undeter- 
mined on which side of a given mark, the narrowest visible, 
it should go, determined only that it should go as near the 
mark as possible on the one side or the other. His act of de- 
termination, once started, continues in force, and necessitates 
a particular result ; but what the result shall be is not the act 
of his choice or will, but the effect of some chance-collision 
which the stone makes in its descent, or of the accidental bias 
which all unawares he has given to it in the initial throw. 
Then as to the exceeding smallness, the intangibility, so to 
speak, of the impulse or incident which determines the par- 
ticular result in the fore- supposed case of oscillating will : 
it is not thought anywise strange that there are objects too 
small to be seen except by the highest power of the micro- 
scope, or even to be seen by any power thereof; nor is it the 
least doubtful that intensely active molecules imperceptible 
to sense, veritably extra-sensual, are the foundation of the 
properties of all visible matter; it surely then is not a 
matter of the smallest wonder that in those physico-mental 
functions, which of all the operations in nature known to us 
are the finest and most subtile, there are agencies so fine, so 
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little material, as to be inapprehensible in themselves and 
known only by their effects. 

Where there is nearly an eqnilibrinm of vice in a 
character a little virtue goes a long way, bat where there 
is a perfect equilibrium of choice there can be no decision. 
It was Bonnet, I believe, who made the supposition that if 
a soul independent of the body were placed between two 
objects exactly alike, or which appeared so, two desires of 
exactly equal weight and quality, it would rest in eqnilibriomy 
since there could be nothing to incline it to the one or to 
the other : it would realise in itself the ideal position of 
perfect freedom, being a will so free from motive as to be 
incompetent to move, so exempt from determination that it 
could not determine. For what could determine it the one 
-way or the other P Not the objects, since they are exactly 
alike. Not desire, since there could be no desire to one or 
the other ; or if to one, then equally to the other. Not a 
caprice of liberty, since there is nothing to stir caprice in 
80 pure and refined an immaterial substance placed exactly 
in the centre of indifference ; the very notion of caprice in- 
volving necessarily the simultaneous notion of not-caprice 
or motive, which is excluded by the statement of the con- 
ditions of the problem. But let this soul be united to a 
body, it is then mdifferent no longer, for it is subject every 
moment to numberless impressions, of various degrees and 
kinds, streaming into it from every part of the divers 
structures of the complex and individv/il whole; some of 
them more, others less, sensible to consciousness, many of 
them insensible. Then it is impossible for it to be indif- 
ferent. But because its tone is thus affected intimately and 
deeply by impressions which it is unconscious of, it is 
ignorant that it is moved by any pressure, and believes itself 
to be acting indifferently. 

-' Assuredly the brain is not to be conceived rightly as a 
soft and inert substance, quiet in the molecules as in the 
mass, but far otherwise : as the seat of countless multitudes 
of molecular tremors that are in relation with every part of 
the body, repelling and attracting one another, reinforcing 
and neutralising, imiting into complex and separating into 
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simpler harmonies ; and it is the sum or outcome of the 
whole of these intimate, intricate, and impalpable intestine 
motions which appears in the illumination of consciousness. 
It is a little strange perhaps that it has not occurred to 
some one, reflecting how imperfectly our gross conceptions 
of matter cover the infinitely minute and subtile elements of 
matter that minister to mental functions, to propound the 
theory of a special ether pervading the brain, if not the 
universe, more subtile even than the space-pervading^mini- 
f erous ether, and to call it the mentiferous ether. 

In the previously supposed case of the individual in a 
state of as great indifference as possible, in a state conse- 
quently which the least impulse was capable of disturbing, 
if he did not act from a caprice of showing his freedom by 
doing the opposite of what his first thought was to do, but 
acted without thinking or caring in the least what he did, 
vrithout any conscious motive, he certainly acted from the 
inclination of his present nature ; the required little turn 
between the two paths, one of which he must take, being 
given probably by some insensible bodily impulse. Do you 
ask by what impulse ? By one or another of a thousand 
possible bodily impulses : perhaps by an artery of one side 
of the body going more directly to the brain, or having a 
fuller stream of blood in it, than the corresponding artery 
on the other side; perhaps by a slight difference in tem- 
perature between one nerve-centre and another; perhaps 
by the insensible impression of some visceral organ upon the 
brain, or by one of many other similar conceivable causes. 
The shades that wander forlorn in the realms of Tartarus, 
being well-nigh rid of their bodies, are they therefore more 
free than we who are heavily encumbered with the trammels 
of themP Alas! they have perhaps discovered that in 
losing their bodies they have lost the very sources of will, 
and now feel it their eternal misery to wander eternally 
will-less. It happens frequently, in a matter about which we 
find it difficult to choose or decide, that we know not in the 
least what determination we shall come to until we actually 
come to it ; then perhaps we are at a loss to know what 
determined us, and either remain puzzled and uncertain, or 
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are not satisfied until we have thought out some motiye 
wliich, though it had little or nothing to do with the result^ 
we are happy to persuade ourselves was the actuating one. 

It may be assumed that pure intelligence or pure reason 

could not determine action at all, since such purity would 

be the extinction of desire, perfect repose, a passionless 

peace of mind ; the fundamental spring of action, through 

whatever complex developments of sentiment it may go, is 

the desire to gain pleasure and to shun pain — that is to say, 

the impulse to maintain and increase life. The conflict 

between two issues in the mind is not a conflict really 

between reason and desire, intelligence and passion, as 

simple opposing forces, the mighty intelligence of a man 

like Bacon being notoriously powerless to overcome one of 

the meanest passions of human nature, but a conflict 

between desire and desire ; the counterpuU of the one 

against the other not being for the most part a single desire, 

but the resultant of a complex interaction of desires in that 

which we call deliberation or reason. May we not say of 

passion that it is distributed through the whole body, and 

of reason that it is confined to the supreme centres of the 

brain, because it is in them that the desires fight out their 

battles, and by the struggle which they make for existence 

attain and maintain an equilibrium? What number of 

conflicting or modifying sentiments shall go into the opposite 

scales of the balance in deliberation, and in what forms, 

gross or refined, they shall show themselves, will depend 

partly upon the native capacity of the mind, its natural 

heritages and aptitudes, and partly upon the degree and 

character of its development. In the young child and in the 

savage, present desire passes instantly into action, because 

it is not confronted by opposing desires derived from past 

experience and laid by in the mind, ready to be kindled into 

restraining or modifying activity ; in the man of large and 

much meditative understanding, desire may be so neutralised 

by the many desires brought into deliberation as that 

resolution is ' sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought,' 

and action paralysed. You shall sometimes see a man 

whose powerful reason has grasped all the relations, weighed 
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all the circumstances, and forecasted all the issues of events 
exactly, fixed nevertheless in hesitating impotence to act, 
because he is in the hapless plight of having no inferior 
powers to execute the decrees of judgment. 

If one wished to present an instance of a supposed and 
seeming operation of cool intelligence untinctured by desire, 
and to observe it in its deep actual relation to the natural 
passions of human nature, one might be tempted to select 
the appreciation of some purely scientific theory. Here, 
surely, there is no necessity for the elimination of personal 
prejudice, no mixture of passion to prevent a clear and 
sincere apprehension of it, no room for envy, no cloud of 
feeling to dim the white light of the understanding, nothing 
but a calm and pure love of truth ! Alas ! this is an ideal 
vision. Self-love is at work as a powerful factor ; it operates 
so deeply, intimately, and unconsciously that the intellect 
cannot act freely even with the best intentions, feeling its 
backward pull when it goes against it, its forward push 
when it goes with it. A clear and cold love of truth, a 
passionless serenity of reason, will not withstand it. Season 
must be beguiled, or bribed, or ruled, without knowing it. 
In the best case one must oppose to it an enthusiasm for 
truth, which is truly passion into which self-love has been 
cleverly enticed, and so transformed as no longer to know 
itself. Now when we get to the depths of self-love in the 
attempt to fathom motives we strike upon those yet unex- 
plored strata of the constituents of mind that are contri- 
buted by the organic life. 

Let me go on now to supplement the foregoing example 
of motives in apparent equilibrium by the presentation of 
another example, in which the scales are very unequally 
weighted, and deliberation therefore is a very swift affair : 
an infant on the verge of toddling over a precipice and a 
humane person standing by with the power to interpose and 
save it. There is no balancing of motives then. Theoreti- 
cally, the man has the choice of two courses — to do or not 
to do anything ; but practically the will is constrained to 
such instant action one way, by the sudden unloosing of 
human sympathies in him on the touch of the fit occasion, 
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that it hais not the least power to incline to the opposite 
course. His act of rescue is instant and instinctive, no less 
essentially, though more circuitonsly, reflex than the quick 
movement which he would make to save himself, were he 
himself on the point of falling over the precipice. Where, 
then, is the freedom of his will ? All its freedom lies in the 
power to do what it is constrained to do, as all liberty is the 
liberty that a thing free from constraint has to obey the 
necessity of its nature. Were sufRcient time given for re- 
flection, there would be the opportunity of choosing the 
course of not stirring a step to save the child ; but could the 
humane man choose it ? We should not blame a dog which 
made no movement in like circumstances, because it has not ^ 
the social nature in its mental constitution, and the occasion 
therefore unlocks no inward forces in it ; but if any human 
being did so, his conduct would, by the universal consent of 
mankind, be pronounced most extraordinary and unaccount- 
able, and stigmatised as unnatural and inhuman ; people 
would find it impossible to conceive the motive which could 
have actuated him. Were he to assign the freedom of the 
will as a su£Scient explanation, consistently claiming for 
himself a freedom of will to think and feel as well as to 
act, he would be thought to add an insult to the under- 
standing of mankind to the outrage against its humanity. 
If he assigned as a good reason his conviction that the 
deaths of a great many children would be truly a blessing, 
inasmuch as there are far too many alive for whom to hope 
even a moderately happy existence, and still people go on 
begetting them recklessly, as they would take a pinch of 
snufl^, without the smallest regard to anything but their 
own momentary gratification, he would be execrated as an 
inhuman monster, though all that he said might be soberly 
true. Were he to protest that he had not been actuated by 
any motive, his assertion would be scouted with scorn, for it 
would be assumed that the very singularity of his conduct 
implied a very extraordinary motive. Madmen are the only 
persons who are allowed to act without motives, or at any 
rate without such motives as commend themselves to, and 
can be counted on by, sane persons. With the latter the 
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necessity of motives to actuate the will, either as first agent 
in the series of processes that issue in it, or as one of the 
antecedents starting into clearer consciousness than the rest, 
is such that when they are not educed nor supplied by the 
occasion, and the decision hangs accordingly in suspense, 
recourse is had sometimes to lots or chance in order thus to 
obtain anyhow the preponderance of motive to act upon the 
will. I never yet heard of anybody who maintained that a 
penny showed freewill, because, when it was tossed into 
the air, he could not predict whether it would fall heads or 
tails uppermost. Everybody knows that it will fall with the 
one face or the other uppermost ; that the result, whatever 
it be, is a necessity, though a contingency; and that it 
would be no contingency, but foreseen as a certainty, if the 
size, shape and structure of the coin, the exact quality, 
measure, and direction of the force used in tossing it, and 
all the external conditions, were formulated in the proper 
complex problem, and that were worked out accurately. 

Between the two extreme instances adduced — the one, of 
vacillating irresolution in which reasons are balanced so 
evenly that the shadow of a motive suffices to turn the oscil- 
lating scale; the other, of instant determination where a 
moment's deliberation is excluded — a multitude of instances 
might be brought forward to illustrate every step of a grada- 
tional transition from the one to the other. One instance 
more may suffice here : that of two persons placed in circum- 
stances of temptation as nearly alike as possible, who act 
quite differently ; two men passionately in love and in inti- 
mate intercourse with the objects of their affection, the one 
of whom yields recklessly to the temptation of seduction, 
while the other does not. Will any one soberly maintain 
that these persons had the same strength of passion, the 
same power of choice, the same freedom of will ? Or can 
any one suppose seriously that the virtuous person was not 
actuated by strong motives of prudence or conscience in his 
successful stand against the urgent temptation 9 The will, 
— or preferring facts to phrases, let us say the man — was not 
less determined in the one case than in the other; in the 
one his freedom was in doing, in the other it was in not 
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doing, but in both it was in acting according to the motives 
which urged him — that is to say, in not being vicious when 
his will was virtuously motived, and in not being virtuous 
when it was viciously motived. Character and motives 
being what they were, the virtuous man was not free to be 
vicious, nor the vicious man free to be virtuous. It is not 
likely that any one would care to question or dispute this in 
the particular case, especially if, in order to make the ex- 
ample stronger, we suppose the vicious man to have been 
little higher than an idiot, and the virtuous man little lower 
than an angel ; he may like better to suppose the case of a 
person who has succumbed to temptation on one occasion, 
but who withstands it on another similar occasion. Herein 
he sees proof that he might have resisted successfully on the 
first occasion. 

But there is no such proof. What is proved is that the 
person has done differently when he and the circumstances, 
although very nearly, were not quite, the same. It is not 
possible to have a recurrence of the same, or to suppose 
the recurrence of exactly similar, circumstances to the 
same person, and so to test the will's freedom by the de- 
monstration of its power to act differently in them; the 
circumstances and events are necessarily different on the 
second occasion ; they are a recurrence — that is, the occur- 
rence of circumstances as exactly similar as possible plus 
the Experience of the first occasion. That difference in the 
antecedents suffices to make the difference in the conse- 
quence. On both occasions the individual does that which 
pleases him best at the momenty choosing, if he chooses iU, 
the semblance of good; for he and the occasions are dif- 
ferent. Moreover, without the superadded antecedent made 
by the precedent experience, there might easily be manifold 
differences in the antecedent and constituent elements of the 
volition, imperceptible or unperceived either by himself or 
by others. His passion may have had less force by reason 
of different physiological conditions of which he was un- 
conscious; his reflection may have had a little freer play 
because of the mitigation of his passion ; the susceptibility 
of sense, or the rate of conduction in nerve-fibres, may have 
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been a little lowered by a lower temperature of them, or by 
other causes, so that the message came ever so little later, 
or with ever so little less urgency.' His mistress may have 
said or done some trivial thing which stirred ever so little 
revulsion of feeling at the critical moment; a look, a gesture, 
a whiff of odour, a tone of her voice may have struck and 
diverted his attention at the instant, or have been a dis- 
cordant jar in the tension of his high-strung feeling and 
produced a revulsion thereof; some seemingly small thing in 
him or in her, impinging on one sense or other and affect- 
ing the organic tone, would be enough to make the circum- 
stances and the result different. And in every nature the 
mood or feeling is a deeper fact than the thoughts and fan- 
cies, and has a greater influence upon thought and conduct. 
Reflect how slight an impression — the glance of a woman, or 
the tone of her voice — moves a man to the depths of his being, 
thrilling through every fibre of him ; and moves him in that 
way at one time, when his body is in a certain physiological 
tone, while it has no effect at another time and in another 
state of body. Has it not happened sometimes, in an inter- 
view with another person, that we have said what we had re- 
solved beforehand not to say, or have not said what we had 
resolved beforehand to say ; not from anything said by him 
directly to provoke or to check the utterance, but because a 
tone of voice, a gesture, a shade of expression, something, 
however little — we know not perhaps what — vibrating through 
the inmost mental recesses, has sufficed to loosen a spring or 
to repress one ? A sensation that is so slight as seemingly to 
be petty and indifferent will assuredly act sometimes in a far- 
reaching and surprising way to excite or to inhibit. 

The same individual in the same circumstai^ces or acted 

' When a stimulus acts upon a nerve, there is an appreciable period 
between the application of the stimulus and the nerve's response to it, which 
period of * latent stimulation * is known physiologically as the * excitatory 
stage.' This period is measurably longer when the temperature of the nerve 
is lowered, and during it the nerve is insusceptible to stimulus. In like manner 
the rate of conduction in a nerve is lowered by a low temperature. And does 
not cold benumb thought and freeze passion 7 It is not likely that Newton 
would have thought out the law of gravitation had he lived near the North 
Pole. 

P 
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upon by the same moti7e3 — is a conceptioa which an ideal 
philosophy possessed of an omniscience of self will alone 
dare to entertain ; since a philosophy which took an account 
of the complex facts could never hope to comprehend and 
appraise the individual in that exact way. An accidental 
and passing occasion shall bring back distinctly into sadden 
illumination, without a perceptible connection, some remote 
event which otherwise we should have forgotten for ever. It 
was there, though we knew it not, but where? And if 
somewhere in our inmost being, not dead but sleeping, latent 
but not patent, when we know not of its existence, how 
estimate its influence by any self-inspection or psychological 
intuition? It happens to us frequently to recollect a par- 
ticular conversation or event in the remote past because it 
made a deep impression upon us at the time, and yet to 
forget numberless other impressions that really exercised a 
more deep and lasting influence while we thought not of 
them. Consider, for example, the very positive effects on 
character that are produced insensibly by the circumstances 
of the particular circle of society in which we live ; we are 
not aware of the modification which we undergo ; but if we 
enter a new social circle, or return to an old one, it is 
revealed to us, by the instant pleasures or aversions which 
we feel, how gradually and silently our character has 
been modified. Perhaps we have longed to go back to a 
former manner of life which is surrounded in memory with 
a halo of enjoyment, during several years spent in another 
and quite different sort of life, eagerly promising ourselves 
the renewal of former delights ; but how sadly and some- 
times ludicrously disappointing is the experiment, if we 
make it ! We discover with dismay that our feelings and 
judgments are different; that we are entirely changed, 
though we knew it not; that our self-inspection has com- 
pletely failed us, and our self-consciousness completely 
deluded us ; and we hasten to escape from the scenes that 
we had so ardently longed to revisit and from the experi- 
ences that we had hoped to repeat. Growing to his modes of 
impression and exercise, as in his subordinate motor so in 
his higher mental functions, the individual feels as little at 
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home in an old circle which he thus re-enters as he does 
when he returns to practise a difficult exercise of bodily 
skill that he had relinquished for years. 

^It is impossible for any one who has not made a diligent 
study of the physiology of the body to appreciate the many 
and various influences which continually work upon the 
mind, and the divers subtile ways, direct and indirect, in 
which they work, to determine its moods, feelings, and 
impulses — to trace back to their origin the roots of tlie 
factors that go to make motives and to discover the intricate, 
circuitous, and far-reaching inhibitions and impulsions, the 
weakenings and in^igorations, to which they are exposed 
both in formation and function. He apprehends only that 
which is within the light of consciousness, whereas these 
are outside it, below its threshold, insensible, a complex 
composition of intricate forces that is known only or mainly 
in the result. It is probable that a study of the light- 
bearing experiments and discoveries of Claude Bernard 
respecting the functions of the sympathetic system of nerves 
and the intimate phenomena of life, might yield him more 
insight into that matter than all the disquisitions of philo- 
sophers can ever do ; at any rate, without such adequate 
conception of facts, as the foundation of his enterprise, he is 
ill furnished to make a fruitful study of mental functions, 
and well fitted to continue in barren and futile discussions. 

Is it not an inexhaustible wonder that any one should 
think to divorce mind-functions from the body to which they 
are inseparably united, should deal with them as the pro- 
perties of an abstraction called a non>bodily self, and should 
maintain that they may be studied adequately from a pui*ely 
internal station? A singular philosophy, indeed, which 
aspires to measure and appraise impulses of will springing 
out of the passion of sexual love, without giving the least 
thought to the existence of sexual organs and the essential 
influence which they and their differing states exercise in de- 
termining, not only the very quality of sensibility, but the 
specific nature and strength of the passion and of its motor 
outcomes! It would be curious to see explained from the 
moral data of pure psychology the changes of mood and the 

F 2 
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violent outbreaks of temper that occor in an elephant, hitherto 
inyariablj good and gentle, after it has undergone the phy- 
sical changes of puberty ; or to observe what place religion, 
poetry, and morality had in the pure and abstract mental 
philosophy of a sexually emasculated mankind. The meta- 
physical psychologist — who for a long time maintained that 
all men had naturally equal capacities of intelligence, the 
inequalities of their actual understandings being ascribed to 
differences of culture on their part, and who still maintains 
for the most part that all men are equally capable of good 
naturally, and might be equally good actually if they so willed 
it — would be content to imagine the stomach, liver, or heart 
of one person transplanted into the body of another person 
in the place of its own organs, in the confident assurance 
that it would make no difference in his character; or, 
perhaps, to imagine the brain of one new-bom infant taken 
out and put into the skull of another, in the fall conviction 
that ancestral heritages would not hinder the one from being 
just as good, and doing just as well, as the other. 

In reality the psychologist would be much nearer the 
truth were he to assert a difference in mind in every case, 
human or animal, in which he observed a difference of body. 
Could one imagine the paws of a lion fixed to the ends of 
the legs of a sheep in the place of its own feet, we should 
justly look for a correlative change of character in the sheep ; 
not at once, if the organic transplantation were a recent ex- 
periment, because some time must elapse for the foot to 
obtain its proper representation in the sheep's brain ; but 
when in full time the innermost and the outermost had been 
brought into accord, the brain into correlation with the foot, 
then the sheep's character would certainly be mightily 
changed. The animal would not be converted into a lion, 
it is true, because it is the whole organisation of the lion, 
not a part only, that makes its ferocious character, and it is 
the brain which expresses it, as containing in innermost 
representation and in due co-ordination all the characters of 
the outermost ; but the sheep would be no longer a sheep, 
its character would be entirely changed ; it would, in fact, 
be a new animal, morally as well as physically. 
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It were much to be wished that the philosophers of the 
study would consider frankly and loyally the instance of a 
weak and timid animal whose urgent instinct is to save 
itself from its natural enemies by instant flight, but which, 
when it has young ones, faces its dreaded enemy and engages 
in a desperate and absurdly hopeless battle in their defence. 
It assuredly does not stay to reason either when it flies or 
when it fights ; for in either case it acts in obedience to its 
predominant impulse or instinct. But how has tliis very re« 
markable transformation of nature been brought about P 
By maternal affection obviously ; out of which feeling has 
sprung the impulse that preponderates over its strong natural 
impulse to save itself by flight. In the one case it perceives 
intensely — feels vividly rather than perceives definitely 
perhaps — its enemy and nothing else, its consciousness 
being concentrated in the perception, feeling and action asso- 
ciated with that vividly active nerve-centre, and other 
consciousnesses being inhibited ; in the other case, it perceives 
or feels intensely its young and their danger, its conscious- 
ness being concentrated in that group of perceptions, feeling 
and conduct, and other consciousnesses being inhibited. 
Like one in an ecstasy, or like a hypnotic person, it is 
absorbed in a circumscribed psychical activity, the rest of its 
mind being inactive. There is no conscious reasoning in 
the matter, no advised action, no deliberate determination of 
will, nothing more than different feeling and different action 
springing instantly from changed bodily conditions. It is an 
organic machine that is put into the two different frantic 
actions by two difierent springs. Is there any mental philo- 
sophy which can give the least explanation of the new 
motives that occasion so new and brave a will, one too which 
is so entirely alien from the ordinary timid nature of the 
creature ? Philosophy has been in face of the fact since its 
own birth nnto now without getting any further than the 
discovery that it acts from instinct — that is to say, that it 
acts so because it is in it to do so. Is it any better mental 
philosophy which, ignoring the not less powerful bodily 
causes that affect man's moods of will, discusses them as 
qualities of pure abstractions ? To have any understanding 
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in the matter we must substitute for the metaphysical notion 
of a mental unity the physiological conception of a con- 
federation of nerve-centres, that are severally in intimate 
relation with the various organs and specialised functions of 
the body, and endeavour by patient observation and experi- 
ment to find out and to set forth the special correlations 
between the distant parts and the innermost nerve-centres. 

It is as easy as it is puerile and profitless to prove the 
undetermined nature of an energy by excluding arbitrarily 
from the problem all consideration of the most important 
determining conditions, as those necessarily do who begin 
by enforcing the adequacy of a method of introspective 
inquiry which cannot possibly take account of them, and by 
rejecting the method of inquiry which alone can give an 
account of them. It is to carry the pleasant comedy a little 
further to put an abstraction in the place of these excluded 
real energies,and to invoke its agency as an all-sufficient expla- 
nation ; thus, as always, the apt word being made to do duty 
for the lacking idea. The particular volition is an, act of, or 
caused by, the will ; the will is not caused by anything but 
itself; the former we may observe and deal with practically, 
as we do with other forms of energy, the latter is super- 
natural and known only by intuition : all the changing 
volitions of daily life, bettering or worsening as we advance 
in years, strong in health and weak in sickness, infantile in 
the child and imbecile in idiocy, inspired in the man of 
genius and common-place in common-place people, brutally 
vigorous in some practical men and weak and impulsive in 
most women, always fluctuating, never exactly the same, in 
quality and energy in the same individual; — all these are 
caused by the will ; they vary infinitely in power and quality, 
but it changes not in its essence ; they acknowledge time, 
pla^^e, and conditions, but it is serene above time, place, and 
conditions. Why meanwhile they should change so much 
in the individual when they have an unchanging c:)use does 
not clearly appear. If it be perchance owing to the imper- 
fections and the varying states of the instruments or organs 
through which they are constrained to manifest themselves, 
then one cannot well see how its subjection to imperfect 
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iDstramentfl can fail to weigh heavily upon the freedom of the 
will in all the manifestations of its energy, or what ad- 
vantage it is to have a freewill which cannot ever manifest 
itself freely ; or how we contrive entirely to escape from the 
entangling fetters of the inadequate instrument when we get 
the self-conscious intuition of its absolute freedom. 



SECTION V. 

THE PHTSIGAL BASIS OF CONSCIOUS IDENTITY. 

There is hardly any one to he met with now-a-days who holds 
strictly and consistently to the belief that mind can work in 
the exercise of its function without a brain, at any rate in 
this world. While making this general concession, however, 
many people do actually in their inmost minds, if not in 
outward declaration, make reservation or exception of the 
particular functions of will ; or rather perhaps, as with many 
persons is not unusual, believe vaguely the general proposi- 
tion and the particular contradiction at the same time, 
without acknowledging or even perceiving any inconsistency 
in themselves. Some of them, if they were pressed closely 
to answer definitely and lucidly concerning a matter which 
they prefer to leave hazy and indefinite, might admit that 
the power of choosing, in which lies the freedom of will, goes 
along with some sort of cerebral action, antecedent, contem- 
poraneous, or instantly sequent. That knowledge is not got 
by introspection ; for consciousness, which cannot even tell 
us that we have a brain, is certainly not capable of making 
known the different brain-changes that go along with its 
manifold affections. If emotio mentis means commotio cerebri^ 
as we have the best reason to believe it does, the emotion 
itself does not give the least hint of the cerebral agitation^ 
though other bodily disturbances do. From the commotion 
of feeling itself we could not derive the smallest suspicion 
of a subjacent molecular explosion. 
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The odd thing is that from this admitted incompetence of 
consciousness to testify concerning what it is not its function 
to observe, we are required to draw the nowise legitimate 
conclusion of its essential independence of brain. Instead of 
drawing what seems the sober and natural conclusion that 
consciousness has no authority to declare whether its states 
are the consequences of brain-states or not — as they clearly 
may be for anything it has to say one way or the other^in the 
matter — we are to see in its ignorance the absolute certitude 
that they are not ; not otherwise than as if we were asked to 
accept from a man without smell the testimony that a rose 
was scentless, or to be satisfied with the evidence of a person 
who should declare that the rose had no smell because he 
could not see its perfume, or protest that it was not red 
because he could not smell its colour. As the inquirer tests 
the authority of the man without smell by comparing it with 
the testimonies of other persons who can smell, and so proves 
the failure to be not in the rose but in him ; and as he tests 
the evidence or want of evidence of one sense by comparing 
it with the evidence of other senses ; so he should test the 
authority of introspective consciousness by comparing it with 
the evidence of those other methods of observation which 
have convinced him that he has a brain and that changes in 
it move parallel with changes of consciousness. It may 
come to pass in the process of time that these intimate and 
hidden workings of the brain shall be watched from without, 
and their exact correspondences with changes of thought 
and feeling noted, and they perhaps measured by some 
exceeding delicate psychometer; but even when that has 
come to pass, if it ever do — when that which appeals now 
secretly to consciousness is then known openly to sense — 
consciousness will still be as far as ever from giving the least 
hint of them. That fact will not be superadded testimony 
to its independence of matter and to its spiritual suflSciency ; 
it will only add to the strength of the proof of its incom- 
petence as a witness in the matter. 

Let it be granted, for the sake of the argument, that 
consciousness is in some unknown way the direct effect of 
intimate cerebral action, one could not then logically expect 
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it to reveal and declare bjr direct inluition the material energy 
that caused it. For what else would that be but to demand 
that consciousness should in the moment of intuition be itself 
and its molecular antecedents — the effect and the cause at 
one and the same instant? Consciousness lives only in the 
instant and cannot go back in direct intuition to its most 
proximate antecedent; and to go back to its material ante- 
cedent would be to go back to that which is not it, bat its 
cause. Like a muscular contraction, which is a series of 
shocks or waves following one another so rapidly as to appear 
continuous, consciousness is a series of instants of con- 
sciousness so rapid as to seem continuous. Its failure to 
testify in that matter is no more proof of its independence 
of material cause than the failure of an individual's self- 
consciousness to reveal to him that his self is anywise de- 
pendent upon a grandfather is proof that he could ever have 
come into being without a grandfather. Already it has 
been shown that the first obscure sentiment that any one 
experiences, the most primitive manifestation of his con- 
sciousness, whatever that be, presupposes in the constitu- 
tional structure of his body all humanity that has gone 
before : does self-consciousness tell him aught of that mo- 
mentous experience or even give the smallest hint of it? 

When we experience a state of consciousness that we are 
not able to refer to an exciting cause, as we refer the sensa- 
tion of sound to the external body, we invent a faculty as 
the cause of it ; for example, when we feel an emotion, we 
are conscious of no material cause of it, and we accordingly 
imagine an emotional faculty as part of the furniture of 
mind, as we in like manner refer an outcoming volition to a 
faculty of will. All the while there are perhaps sufficient 
physical antecedents of the emotion and will in the states of 
the internal organs of the body that are hidden from us ; 
but having no perceptions of these organic affections, we 
please ourselves with the mental faculties which we create and 
put in their places. There is no one who does not think 
a smell or a taste to be more essentially subjective, more 
intimately mental, than a sight or sound, because its cause 
is less gross and palpable, more subtile and latent ; indeed, 
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SO seeminglj objective are the latter senses that had we 
possessed them only, and no higher mental life than the 
sensations which thej furnish, it may be questioned whether 
we should ever have felt the need of inventing a spiritual 
mind at all. We know well now, however, that taste and 
smell are not more specially mental than sight and sound, 
because we have convinced ourselves by more exact observa- 
tions and larger experience that the sensations have their 
objective causes in the properties of special material 
substances. There remains to be done a like useful 
service for emotion and will : a service not to be successfully 
done for a long time to come — ^first, because they are rooted 
in the organic life, the intimate, intricate, and manifold 
affections of which, and their essential relations with cerebral 
functions, are hardly known at all ; secondly, because the 
conditions of emotional sensibility in the brain, the different 
categories or forms of human feeling and will, represent the 
structuralised experiences of an indefinitely long Une of 
ancestors; and, thirdly, because in accordance with that fact 
their natural stimuli are social, in any and every emotion 
the energies of a complex social involution in structure being 
unlocked by the fitting social stimulus. As we now perceive 
plainly that the uniformities of our notions of the external 
world are due to the uniform operations of our senses, so 
when we have attained to an accurate and exact knowledge 
of the material substrata of thought, feeling, and wiU, we 
shall perceive plainly that the uniformities of our feelings 
and passions are due to the uniform operations of the 
internal organs of the body upon the historically structu- 
ralised brain. 

Meanwhile, the immediately urgent business of the 
serious and practical student of mind is to betake himself 
diligently to an earnest study of the body, in order to get 
clear and distinct conceptions of what it is organically, and 
what it can do and does habitually as an organic machine 
without extraneous help. Let him be as metaphysically 
minded as he inill, his proper course is to undertake this 
pre-essential enterprise, postponing to its thorough accom- 
plishment the more aspiring studies of those things that are 
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asaumed to be beyond the capacities of •physical agencies. 
Proceeding in that way to the study of the body with 
frank and open mind, he perceives that it is a physiological 
unity ; that the essential principle of its being and function 
is a principle of individuation ; that it is in fact unit and 
individual, an ego. It is the most perfect example in nature 
of an intimate and essential correlation of manifold diverse 
parts working together in the unity of the whole. There is 
no need then to rush to the conclusion that in the self- 
consciousness of the ego he has an intuitive revelation which 
excludes the possibility of a physical basis, lest haply he 
should otherwise be left without resource for his belief in 
the ego. He perceives next that the physiological unity, 
although changing its particles day by day and continually 
taking new developments in new circumstances, keeps its 
identity as long as it lives ; unlike as it may be at fifty 
years of age that which it was at five years of age, it is yet 
at fifty the development of that which it was at five, and 
bears in its nature inefiaceable traces of its sufierings and 
doings at that early period. It represents a principle of 
continuity or filiation, whereby the present is a development 
of the past, and not of the past of the individual only, but 
of the past of the kind ; for he is not merely one, but one 
with his kind, co-member with others of a common social 
body and all members one of another. Why, then, the hot 
haste to ascribe the consciousness of continuity to an 
intuition of identity which excludes the possibility of a 
physical basis and necessitates the instant appeal to an 
immaterial entity 9 Self-consciousness shows itself in a bad 
way here ; for, isolating the individual mind as it needs must 
by its method, it breaks actual continuity with the past, 
yields no explanation of the inborn lines of thought and 
feeling, and shuts out all opening for any such inquiry. 
Were its method sufficient, the individual would have to be 
studied as a thing apart, having no connection with the 
past, no portion in the future ; but as he does not thus stand 
apart in nature, but has a part in it, we may without exag- 
geration say that the more self-suflScient it is as a method, 
the more inefficient it necessarily is. 
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Are not, in truth, the individual's conscious memories of 
his affections and acts far less complete and stable than the 
organism's registered memories of its affections and acts ? 
The former are transient and may be effaced, the latter are 
fixed and well-nigh ineffaceable. If identity had no better 
foundation than conscious memory, there is no one who 
would not lose continuous consciousness of it before he was 
thirty years old. Who in ripe manhood could persuade 
himself that he was the same self as when he was a little 
child, were his self-consciousness the only witness ? To recall 
to mind my sentiments, inclinations, and opinions at different 
epochs of life — so far as that is possible — remembering how 
well they pleased me at the time, and, comparing them with 
my present very different sentiments and inclinations, to 
reflect how ill they would please me now, must be to conyince 
me that my present self is more unlike my former self than 
different persons are unlike each other ; indeed, to imagine 
myself confronted with myself at each of these different 
epochs would be to be confronted with so many individuals 
with whom I had little or no sympathy, nay perhaps to 
be actually affronted by them if they made a claim of near 
relationship ; and in the end I must needs feel very much 
obliged to my body for enabling me to preserve the conviction 
of my identity. I am only sure that I am myself by going back 
in memory through the succession of experiences which it 
has had in different situations and circumstances, and by 
linking together its pursuits, fortunes, and adventures. The 
consequence is that when I return after many years to visit 
a place in which a considerable part of my life was spent, I 
cannot realise how I felt and acted there, and can hardly realise 
that I ever lived there ; the piece of history seems to want 
reality, to be very much like a dream ; and the reason is that I 
am so much changed and that my changed identity cannot 
identify itself with the unchanged identity of the place. I 
am dependent really upon my memory of events and circum- 
stances, and I go back to the past scene therefore, not with 
the direct and vivid certainty of an intuitive consciousness, but 
with the dim and discontinuous consciousness with which I 
go back to a dream. Disease may sweep clean away my 
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coDsciousness of identity, notwithstanding that, though 
changed, I still am. 

If any one chooses to assure me that not a single particle 
of my body is what it was thirty years ago, and that its form 
has entirely changed since then ; that it is absurd therefore 
to speak of its identity ; and that it is absolutely necessary to 
suppose it to be inhabited by an immaterial entity which holds 
£ei.8t the personal identity amidst the shifting changes and 
chances of structure : — I answer 1dm that other people who 
have known me from my youth upwards, but have not my 
self-^conscious certainty of identity, are nevertheless as 
much convinced of it as I am, and would be equally sure of 
it even if, deeming me the greatest liar in the world, they 
did not believe a word of my subjective testimony ; that 
they are equally convinced of the personal identities of their 
dogs and horses whose self-conscious testimony goes for 
nothing in the matter ; and lastly, that admitting an imma- 
terial substance in me it must be admitted to have gone 
through so many changes that I am not sure the least 
immaterial particle of it is what it was thirty years ago ; 
thaKwith the best intention in the world therefore I see not 
the least need of, nor get the least benefit from, the assumed 
and seemingly superfluous entity. It might indeed be right 
to go further, and in turn to assure him that his intuition 
of identity is really the explicit declaration of its physio- 
logical unity and identity which his body makes in con- 
sciousness ; and that to attribute to the mere translator the 
credit and authority of author, to the transcript the authority 
of the original, is to make a singularly ungrateful return for 
what he owes to the body. 

Those who speak of mind and consciousness as co-exten- 
sive and yet not having extension, as their wont is, and treat 
the notion of unconscious mind as a gross absurdity, should 
soberly explain where, during a particular conscious state, 
all the rest of the mind is ; where in fact all that furniture 
beyond the particular piece then in use is stored. Here is 
something that does not occupy space, that exists only so 
far as it is conscious, and which nevertheless on any occasion 
has not so much as the thousandth part of its being in con- 
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Bcionfl actiyity. Where is the non-active part of its being? 
Is it for the time being not in existence because it is not in 
consciousness? Well might they say with St. Augustine, 
if they reflected as closely as he did upon the wonders of 
memory — * Therefore is the mind too strait to contain itself. 
And where should that be which containeth not itself? Is 
it without it, and not within ? how then doth it not com- 
prehend itself? * 

The abstract notion of a metaphysical identity has para- 
lysed positive observation and occasioned an almost entire 
neglect of the concrete facts as they bear upon the subject 
of personal identity ; patent as the day, they have been as 
unseen as the stars when the son is bright. The entity in- 
voked, there was an end of quesiion and inquiry ; even curi- 
osity was unborn and belief unquestioning, as from of old 
belief has always been most unquestioning in those domains 
of mystery which inquiry and question might not enter, 
where they were not even conceived as possible. Becoiling 
from the danger of intruding upon sacred ground, and from 
the hardly less deterrent difficulty of resolutely forming clear 
and definite ideas and expressing them in exact terms and 
phrases, men have persistently dealt with words instead of 
things, and with words as things. Had I the constant in- 
tuitive feeling of being the same, as I am metaphysically re- 
quired to have, I should not know that I was the same, any 
more than a person who lived always in one sensation could 
know that he had a sensation ; for is it not by feeling the 
changes or differences in myself that I know that I have a 
foundation of sameness — that I mark a continuity of de- 
velopment ? 

To say that memory has registered the successions of 
changes so that I am able to recur to them by its means, 
is not to make the smallest step forward in actual know- 
ledge; it is merely to transform a descriptive name into 
a faculty, and then to proceed to conjure with it. It is the 
body which i^egisters the changes in its structure, not any 
abstract memory-entity, and the recurrence of the acti- 
vities in it is memory. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the memory of a series of events is never quite accurate and 
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nerer exactly the same on two occasions, for the condition of 
self at the time of the recurrence in memory tinctures deeply 
the colours or qualities of the remembrance : the exact and 
perfect memory it is impossible to have. How deep and far- 
reaching too these changes of self! When a person minded 
to write a biography of himself sits down in mature age to 
describe the events and feelings and circumstances of his 
childhood, it is a romance, not a history, that he really com- 
poses ; as he himself plainly perceives if, after he has done 
his work, he chance to have the opportunity of comparing 
his story of the sorrows or joys of some important event in 
his career with a particular record of it written by himself 
at the time. Inflamed with the fire of youth, the individual 
walks with head erect, confident and cheerfully defying des- 
tiny ; sobered and saddened by experience and age, the same 
individual bows in mind and body under it. Naturally, 
therefore, is the sentiment of freewill much stronger in 
youth and vigour than in age and feebleness ; for the desire 
to assert the self as against other selves and things, which is 
the essence of the sentiment, is no other than the self-con- 
servative instinct of life in its highest conscious expression ; 
passionate and confident therefore in youth, more deliberate 
and diffident in age. Whoso is suffering pain has a less vivid 
sentiment of freewill than he has when he is enjoying plea- 
sure, for in the one case he is undergoing a repression, in 
the other case an expansion, of self. See, again, how great 
a transformation of the ego is produced by the oppression of 
disease ! He whose brain is exhausted by overwork becomes 
impatient, irritable, acrid, and above all things wishful for 
rest. At the same time, his tastes, sentiments, judgments, 
and volitions are changed: he takes no pleasure in that 
which formerly and ordinarily gave him pleasure ; is critical, 
captious, and full of offence ; has no confidence in his own 
judgments, which it is a pain to him to form, and well-nigh 
an impossibility to express ; feels no animation of hope or 
aim, and is destitute alike of energy to wish or will. His 
friends who know him well, seeing that he is no longer 
himself, make allowance for him, not minding what he says 
when he speaks bitterly to them ; and he himself, when he 
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recovers from his prostration, looks back in shame and amaze- 
ment on the transformed being that he was. 

The ego is not a constant but a variable. It represents 
the aggregate of sensations clearly or obscurely felt at any 
given moment, whether springing from the original consti* 
tution or from the acquired nature and habits of the organ- 
ism ; these sensations themselves representing the sum of 
silent multitudes of activities that are going on below the 
threshold of consciousness, and which, albeit unperceived 
and unfelt immediatcsly, vibrate subtilely in the most intimate 
and intricate interactions of organic depths, and in the result 
affect deeply the tone of consciousness. One may take leave 
to doubt whether the holiest saint could preserve in his de-- 
votion the most serene and sacred tone of spiritual feeling, 
if one or two of his disordered viscera were propagating act- 
ively a succession of discordant vibrations to their represent- 
ative territories in the brain, or whether the most subtile 
and exalted intuition of consciousness into the mysteries of 
the inner being could triumph over the discordant jars of a 
deranged liver. When the aggregate of vibrations that are 
distinctly above the threshold of consciousness is in harmony 
with the whole of the multitudinous vibrations at and below 
the threshold — when the strings, so to speak, of all the in- 
struments of the orchestra, both of the players in sight and 
of the players out of sight, are in unison — then the ego is 
whole, complete, harmonious. On the other hand, when 
that is not so, when the illumined energies are not in har- 
mony with the unillumined energies, the present state with 
the character, or when some especial discord prevails in the 
orchestra, then the ego is incomplete, partial, discordant; 
the individual not at one with himself. Introspection itself, 
had it been thorough and faithful, might have opened this 
field of inquiry, but here again the all-sufficient abstract ego 
stood like a forbidding angel in the way of patient and plod- 
ding inquiry, and precluded all fruitful study of the nature 
and affections of the real ego. 

It is a favourite axiom of the metaphysician that the ego 
has not extension and is not divisible, its definition being 
made out of blank negations of these positive qualities ; 
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but it is ao axiom which after all is confronted, if not confuted, 
by evidence which goes far to show, if we examine it fairly, 
that the ego has extension and is divisible. Here, indeed, 
may be noted a very pretty inconsistency on his part : while 
telling us that space is essentially a form of thought, innate 
in the egoy he assures us in the same breath that the ego 
has not extension ; in other words, that which has not ex- 
tension thinks extension by virtue of its innate form. Mean- 
while may it not actually be because the ego has extension 
that it can and does think space in every act of consciousness 
— in every thought and feeling, as well as in every percep- 
tion — and that, as will be seen later, it is capable of disinte- 
gration by disease ? Another consideration : Those who 
protest so much that mind has not extension, would do well 
to explain clearly whether every sensation, as such, is not a 
function of pure consciousness. It is impossible for them 
seriously to dispute it. But it is certain that every sensation 
takes place through an extended part of the body, and 
though not itself material, is quantitative and qualitative ; 
that it must have that foundation in extension, and be felt 
somewhere in definite, even measurable degree, and of 
definite quality. Here, then, we have mind in its capacity of 
sensation taking on the qualities of extension. Lastly, let 
us consider this : That the moment an individual has said to 
himself 7— whether as I feel, or as I think, or I am — he has 
enunciated his own limitation. The very consciousness of 
the ego is the betrayal of its limitation in time and space, 
and the proof of its extension ; for it is impossible for him 
to say I without positing a non-ego from which he is defined 
by limitation. Bo it turns out that the fundamental fact of 
consciousness is itself the most absolute declaration that the 
ego has extension. Certainly, if that be so, it will not lessen 
the trouble of comprehending how the finite, having form 
and occupying space, can declare itself to be made in the 
image of the Infinite, which is without form and does not 
occupy space./ 

Our introspective psychologist of the study, who specu- 
lates at his ease about an abstract will that has only a 
notional existence, which accommodates itself pliantly to his 

G 
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nec<ls and moods of thought ; meddling not with the varions, 
far from readily conforming, concrete volitions that are the 
real existences with which practical psychologists and men 
of the world have to do ; cannot ever be brought to apprehend 
adequately the divers insensible conditions of body that 
make themselves felt as essential elements in the feelings, 
judgments and volitions of the individual. Could he do so, 
he would not fail to perceive that suicide and self-sacrifice 
are equally instances of a person's doing that which pleases 
him at the time ; that which, being most cLgreeable to or 
agreeing most with the then inclinations of his nature, seems 
to him best to choose. * Did ever any one,' asks Bishop 
Butler, ' act otherwise than as he pleased ? ' * On different 
occasions I have talked freely and argued vainly with persons 
who, entertaining the notion of suicide, have subsequently 
caiTied it into effect, some of them having gone through a 
vast amount of previous suffering in their struggles to with- 
stand the deep inclinations of their natures ; and I have not 
seen reason to entertain the least doubt that, in yielding 
obedience thereto, they acted otherwise than as they pleased. 
You will say perhaps that they were mad and not therefore 
to be reckoned valid and useful instances. To that I answer 
that, even if they were mad, they were not on that account 
outside the range of a philosophy whose stem concern is 
with the solidities of facts : secondly, that, so far from being 
mad, some of them were as calm, cool and rational as anyone 
I ever talked with ; too rational in fact, having too great a 
preponderance of intellect over desire to live happily in 
illusion : lastly, that those of them who were mad afforded 
by their disorder the best proofs of the determination of the 
likings and volitions by bodily causes. 

In the full strength of buoyant health and bodily energy 
a person delights in active exercise, even when he has no 
other purpose in the exercise than the expenditure of energy ; 
he is sure he is making a free choice, because he is doing that 
which his organisation prompts most strongly and has most 
pleasure in. What more repugnant to him then, more sad- 
dening, than the thoughts of inactivity and death ? But why 

• In his second sermon on * Human Nature.* 
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is he not disquieted and sad because he cannot fly, which 
would plainly be the freest and best exercise if he could take 
it? Indeed, we may well imagine the eagle, as it wings its 
swifb way high in the heavens, and discerns with piercing 
eye, itself invisible to them, the little creatures creeping 
painfully about on the ground far below it, being struck with 
a wondering pity for them, or with pitying wonder that they 
can have a sufficient sense of pleasure to go on living in so 
sadly maimed a way. Man's body not having been so con- 
stituted as to enable him to fly does not inspire his mind 
with the desire to fly, and accordingly he envies not the 
eagle, nor ever thinks his freedom of will thwarted because 
he cannot choose or will to fly. Nor does he disquiet himself 
in vain because he has not a third eye at the back of his 
head, although he would manifestly see a great deal more of 
the world if he had it. In all things, great and small, his 
desires and volitions bear the impress and limitations of his 
bodily structure and state, jnst as do the desires and volitions 
of each kind of animal. The tiger would not wish and will 
to tear with tooth and claw, if tooth and claw were not con- 
stituent parts of it : the feline structure of body, animal cr 
human, bespeaks a feline nature of mind. 

In the feebleness and decrepitude of age, in the hour of 
mortal sickness, in the shadow of approaching death, how 
repugnant the nqtion of activity ! How little repugnant, 
nay how welcome oftentimes, tl^e idea of death ! Leave me 
at peace, let i»e rest, is the instiuQtiye cry, the prayer of 
the expiring powers. As the bodily hold on life relaxes 
with the failure of the energies of the tissues, the nientq.1 
hold is loosened also, until the near extinction of life is the 
extinction of all desire to live. A man has never so little 
appetite for immortality as when he is just putting off moTf 
tality. The horror of death is not the horror of tl^e dying 
man in fear of his own annihilation, but the hoiTor of the 
living friends around him at his annihilation for them ; iyHo, 
moreover, being tliemselves in fnll life and vigour, revolt 
instinctively against the repugnant notion of ceaaing to be. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the complete indifference 
to life cowraonly evinced at the near approach of death j. 
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nothing more hard to conceive in the full vigour of life than 
thfe possibility of ever being indifferent to it. The judgment 
of the ego in each case is the bodily jadgment. 

It is the first duty of the sincere student of mind to 
emancipate himself from the bad theological fashion of 
despising the body, and to endeavour to gain and hold just 
conceptions of its admirable structure and functions. There 
is mighty little nobility in the spectacle of a soul scorning its 
earthly tenement as long as it is united to it, and clinging to 
it with a miserable tenacity, desperately unwilling to leave it, 
when the time comes for the inevitable separation. Let him 
cease to be blind to himself and to things as they are, and 
keen-eyed to see himself as he is not, and he will then put his 
mind into that open and candid disposition in which he will 
be able to apprehend things truly as they are and to reason 
rightly of them, y^efore all things let him undertake a 
frank and searching inquiry into what the body can do by 
itself, giving to purely reflex acts and instinct their natural 
interpretations ; that is to say, not reading the higher into 
the lower, consciousness into reflex function or mind into 
instinct, still less making of instinct some mysterious, quasi- 
divine impulse, but drawing from the phenomena of instinct 
and reflex action the simple and natural physical lesson of 
what the body can do, since that is what they do prove ; not 
seeking the first blind and tentative efforts of an immaterial 
substance in the operations of matter, but discovering in the 
functions of highly organised matter the beginning of those 
phenomena of intelligent adaptation which, in their highest 
conscious expressions, are thought to necessitate the hypo- 
thesis of an immaterial agencyy/He may then perceive 
that instinct is misread and perhaps undervalued in some of 
its manifestations, and that intelligence is habitually over- 
valued in its essential signification. 

T'4ro errors are in common vogue in regard to instinct : 
first, that it never errs ; secondly, that it never adapts itself 
to changed circumstances. In reality it does both ; on the 
one hand, it errs when in changed circumstances, not 
changing to them, it performs old acts that are obsolete, 
and, on the other hand, it does sometimes make imperfect 
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and tentative adaptations to changed circumstances. As 
regards intelligence too, it is quite certain that nine-tenths 
of a man's daily acts that were originally intelligent and 
now seem voluntary are not really voluntary, but automatic. 
The same complex mechanism is used for their performance, 
whether it be put in action by a command of the will or by a 
stimulus of another sort, as we observe when any one shuts 
his eyes voluntarily, and at another time shuts them in 
voluntarily on the occasion of a local irritation or of a 
threatening gesture, and in a thousand similar examples; 
and therefore it is that such actions are habitually and 
tacitly supposed to be voluntary by one who, observing 
them, thinks of himself as an essentially conscious being. 
Meanwhile, after they have become thoroughly fixed and 
habitual they are not voluntary ; the will is not required even 
to start them ; the least excitation will do that ; the difficulty 
indeed sometimes is to prevent them, the will being called 
upon to do so and perhaps failing. 

Here then are actions precisely alike in complex and 
purposive nature ; we call them instinctive or reflex, and 
pronounce them to be bodily, when we know not that con- 
scious intelligence has preceded them in the order of de- 
velopment; we think them something quite different, and 
ascribe them to an immaterial entity, when we have watched 
the process of conscious adaptation that has gone before 
them. What they really prove is this — and it is the right 
lesson to be learnt from them — that the so-called intelligent 
design and execution of an act neither implies the existence 
of a pre-designing consciousness nor requires the interven- 
tion of any extra-physical agency in the individual organism ; 
that they ai'e examples of what the body can do by itself in 
virtue of its constitution as a complex organic mechanism. 
The unconscious is the fundamental and active element, the 
conscious the' concomitant and indicative; and the aim of 
true scientific inquiry must be to find out and set forth how 
much is essential, and how much or how little the incidental 
has for its part in the functions ; not to seek for the origin 
of the operations of matter in any form of consciousness, 
with which they can notably dispense, but rather to seek for 
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the origin of consciousDess in the highest operations of 
matter, with which it notably cannot dispense. At any rate 
this axiom should sink deep and be heUl fast in the mind — 
that the purposive nature of an act does not involve of 
necessity a pre-designing consciousness ; that matter does 
not get purpose from consciousness, whether or not it be 
that consciousness gets it from mattery^ 

Suppose that the inquirer who proceeds in this fashion 
ends by ascribing to matter all the grandeur and glories of 
mind c has he really affected in the least the moral meaning 
of his own nature 9 He has glorified and aggrandised the 
functions of matter, and they in the end are just as mysterious 
and incomprehensible to him as mind. If he is honest with 
himself he cannot help confessing that any conception of 
spirit which he entertains is either an indefinite negation of 
matter, and therefore no actual conception at all, or really 
the conception of an exceedingly subtilised matter. A 
fundamental postulate he must have, whether it be molecule 
or mind ; and it is a question of words rather than of things 
whether he chooses to spiritualise matter or to materialise 
mind. He recoils from a material conception, however 
refined, though it is in the order of all his other conceptions 
of nature, and clings to an indefinite spiritual conception, 
mainly because of an instinctive aversion to lose his conscious 
individuality ; for in the full energy of conscious life he 
cannot bring himself to realise the possibility of its extinc- 
tion with the death of the body. Nor does the revolting 
and humiliating spectacle of the corruption of the body 
after its death, as it undergoes the process of decomposi- 
tion into simple elements, tend in any way to lessen that 
hindrance to a successful glorification of matter. Meanwhile, 
there are not wanting persons in different parts of the earth 
— in the enlightened as well as in the dark places thereof — 
the destruction of whose individualities he can contemplate 
with easy serenity, as there are doubtless many persons who 
in their turn can contemplate with equanimity the future 
destruction of his individuality. 
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SECTION VI. 

CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 

The foregoing exposition of some of the faults and fallacies 
in the foundations of the metaphysical doctrine of freewill 
ought, if itself sound, to prove that they are nowise so sound 
and surely laid in the testimony of consciousness as it has 
been assumed and asserted they are. In fact self-conscious- 
ness seems especially adapted to deceive us in that matter, 
both in respect of that which it omits to tell us and in 
respect of that which it does urgently tell us. As already- 
explained, its capital omission is that it illumines directly 
the results, but does not illumine directly the causes, whence 
the natural illusion of an undetermined will; its testimony 
is the testimony of its present affection, which, however, 
actually is the outcome of all the preceding affections of 
consciousness experienced by the individual and his fore- 
fathers. In that which it does directly tell us, on the other 
hand, there is a singularly forcible suggestion of inde- 
pendence. For in' every voluntary determination there are 
certainly two elements : the consciousness of an energy or 
effort, and a distinct feeling of satisfaction in making the 
effort ; which last is probably the expression of the desire to 
assert self, in accordance with the fundamental instinct of 
self-conservation. 

The consciousness of effort is in truth a fundamental 
fact of experience; no explanation will ever enable us to 
get behind it; it springs from the relation of self to the 
not-self, their opposition and interaction, and is at once the 
revelation of their difference and identity. In the sense 
of effort there is involved necessarily a resistance, which is 
the basis of the belief of the non-ego. Were there an 
entire and perfect fitness of relations between the ego and 
the non^egoj a complete certitude in every respect, a full 
and exact harmony, consciousness would be extinguished. 
The consciousness of will may be said to mark the incom- 
pleteness and uncertainty of the relations. One surmounts 
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self only by not thinking of self, coalesces with nature by a 
complete self-surrender to the order thereof. Individuality 
is a passin*^ severance from the larger life of nature, death- 
doomed ther(»foro by its nature an a severed part* Could a 
man bring himself into complete harmony of relations with 
nature in every respect, mental and bodily, identify himself 
with it thoroughly, he might be immortal, but in that case 
he would secure immortality at the cost of individuality. 

The second constituent element of volition — namely, the 
distinct feeling of satisfaction attending it — is well adapted 
to inspire the individual with the conviction that he has 
willed and acted with perfect freedom : it is probably the 
main factor in that illusive consciousness. See how the 
drunkard, the madman, the passionately jealous or angry 
man, let his conduct be never so ridiculous, believes himself 
to be acting with entire freedom so long as his mood or 
passion lasts ; he has at the moment so distinct a feeling of 
satisfaction in what he does that he never felt more sure of 
Jiis freedom ; but when his passion cools or his mood 
changes he perceives clearly that, swayed or constrained by 
it., he was nowise so free as he imagined. His gesticulations 
and fury were not, as he flattered himself, triumphs of re- 
sistanc(5 to constraint and proud proofs of his independence, 
but the jubilant contortions of his passion as it bore him 
irresistibly along in its current. If an angry man listens at 
all to the admonitions of prudence and sense addressed to 
him during the heat of his [rage, they ser\'e only to inflame 
his reckless determination to do as he likes ; he rebels against 
tluMU as impertinent attempts to constrain his freedom, in- 
sulting and exulting over them. Let him think of them 
afterwards when he is calmer and clearer in mind, then he 
is amazed and perliaps ashamed that he did not suffer them 
to aftect him. But when appeal is made from Philip drunk 
to Philip sober the appeal is to two different natures with 
different likings ; and it is not legitimate to leave that fact 
out of sight and to base an argument of freedom of choice 
on the assumption that the appeal was made to the same 
natures ; for assuredly the actuating inward powers — namely, 
the force of passion which prevails on one occasion, and the 
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force of prudence which prevails on the other — are not in the 
same proportionate strength on the two occasions. The 
problem of the motive elements of a particular act of will is 
a problem of the particular state of the individual at the 
time, not of his state a day or a month before or a day or a 
month after ; not even of his state a few minutes before or 
after, if there has happened meanwhile the pain of a colic, 
or the torpor of a sated passion, or some other bodil}*^ change 
too mean and trivial for the appreciation of high philosophy, 
but not too mean and trivial to produce far-reaching effects 
in the extremely complex, intimately united, and mobile 
elements of the organism. 

In discussing the motivation of will, it is not always suf- 
ficiently borne in mind by those who advocate its so-called 
freedom that the individual is a whole, compounded not of a 
single sentiment or passion but of several sentiments and 
passions, each of which has its especial object and gratifica- 
tion, and that in doing what pleases him best he may still 
be doing very differently at different times, according to the 
particular sentiment or passion that is then uppermost. The 
strongest desire of one occasion shall not be the strongest 
desire of another occasion, and yet it may remain true 
that the will follows the strongest desire. Nothing but 
interminable disputations, futile and profitless, will come 
of treating the matter as one of abstract will and abstract 
desire. In order to be fruitful, the discussion must leave the 
void of the abstract and fix itself upon the particular will 
and the particular desire.* In fact, though the organism 
subserves one large end — the welfare of the whole — ^there are 
many subsidiary ends included within this main one, each of 
which has its own desire of, and pleasure in, fulfilment ; a 
special gratification, moreover, which in moderation and due 
subordination is good in the particular and good for the 
whole, but in over-indulgence or excess is bad in the parti- 
cular and for the whole. As many such ends as there are, so 
many correspondent wills are there ; as many as are the dif- 

* It is not in the maltipli cation of voluminous systems of psychology, 
but in the exact scientific exposition of a single well-studied case of indi- 
ridwU psychology, that the real hope of progress in psychology lies. 
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ferences in the dignities of these ends, so many are the differ- 
ences in the qualities or dignities of their several wills. 

By the power which a man has of looking before and after 
he is freed from the necessity of living in the present and 
of yielding to the immediate impulse, as the infant, the idiot, 
and the lower animals for the most part do ; in a particular 
conjunction of circumstances he can look back to other con- 
junctions of circumstances, or in a particular social medium 
he can refer back to, and, in referring, realise to some de- 
gree, other social mediums experienced by him personally, 
or known to him historically; so he, having a historical 
being, makes the past present, and is able to postpone a 
present pleasure out of regard to a future gratification of the 
same kind or of a higher kind. Suppose the case of one 
who, after some passing thoughts of resistance, yields reck- 
lessly to a present temptation of sense in spite of the gra- 
vest warnings of reason and in clear foresight of the pain- 
ful consequences of his indulgence ; with deliberate will he 
gains his hour of bliss, though he knows he will have to 
suffer a week of woe afterwards : shall we say of him that he 
is or is not acting with freewill ? Is he not actually vindi- 
cating the freedom of a lower from the coercion of a higher 
will 9 What he does is to resist the attempted coercion of 
the higher motives that press upon him and to indulge in a 
reckless freedom of will ; the very sense of defiant fi*eedora 
which he has in his resistance to, and rebellion against, the 
constraint of higher motive being the pleasure that actuates 
him and assures him of it. He prefers the easy freedom of 
lower will to the constrained freedom of higher will; in 
other words, he prefers one to another of a hundred possible 
wills, all having their several motives of determination, that 
are in some of a higher, in others of a lower order. But 
he is not free, says the alarmed moralist, when he yields to 
the lower motives that lead him down-hill ; he is free only 
when he obeys the higher motives that lead him upwards, 
and most free of all when he has made such obedience into 
the servitude of habit. In that case, his self-consciousness 
deceives him grossly, for it is certain that it tells him and 
makes him believe he is as free in the one case as in the 
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other ; and if he be deceived in the one, he may well be de- 
ceived in the other also. The moralist who has come to the 
clear opinion that liberty and supreme reason are one — 
that always * freedom with right reason dwells ' — wonld not 
do amiss to reflect that, in reality, no constraint is more 
stem, heavy, and severe than that of reason, which, if 
dominant, leaves a person no choice between two lines of 
conduct ; he cannot choose, if he understands them, between 
two mathematical conclusions, one of which is plainly right 
and the other plainly wrong ; cannot choose, wishing to live, 
whether he should live by taking food or by doing without 
food. Its command is not a capricious, impulsive, ti'ansient 
domination, the tyranny of an hour, obeyed with more or less 
pleasure, as that of passion mostly is, but a steady, persis- 
tent, grinding despotism, weighing upon the individual with 
a dull and mechanical pressure, as it were, and enforcing 
an obedience that is attended by little pleasure. The ques- 
tion of freewill, as commonly stated, is insoluble truly, but 
insoluble only because it has no meaning when we cease to 
talk of an abstract notional will and begin to occupy our- 
selves with the particular volitions. 

Little favour will these discussions have, and little will 
they weigh, with the introspectionist, who in the end does 
not fail to fall back dogmatically upon the direct intuition 
of freedom. Always, too, metaphysics is at hand to provide 
him with abundant arguments to justify the intuition ; for 
its sterile perseverance is like that of the barren womb 
which never cries * Enough.' As one might say — I know that 
the sun goes round the heavens by the plain evidence of sense, 
and arguments to prove the contrary, even though unanswer- 
able, will not shake my faith in that positive testimony ; so 
he will say — I know that my will is free, for I feel it in every 
volition which I exert, and arguments to prove the contrary, 
even though unanswerable, will not shake my unswerving 
faith in the positive testimony of my consciousness. If the 
answer be made unto him. Be not deceived, it is not the 
suQ which goes round the earth, but the earth which goes 
round the sun ; and in like manner it is not you who are free 
and nature that is under necessity, bat you who are under 
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necessity and nature that is free ; — he will protest that the 
answer is an absurdity. Nevertheless, it is not ; for if there 
be freedom anywhere, it certainly cannot be in the conscious 
world of the relative, but must be in the unconscious world of 
the noumenal. As it was in the beginning so will it be at the 
end of the argument : he has so great a faith in the intuition 
of freedom that he will not doubt. Between what he wishes 
when he is inclined to a favourite sin and his sense of duty 
to resist the self-gratification he feels that he has a choice ; 
and when he acts from the higher motive he pleases and 
deludes himself with the notion that he has willed otherwise 
than as he wished, forgetting that he has after all wished to 
do his duty. * Man always wills to do that which he desires 
most, when he does not feel himself obliged by the sentiment 
of duty to do that which he desires less : ' such is the con- 
sistent inconsistency of the freewill doctrine, which — to say 
nothing of the absurdity of making the desire in the senti- 
ment of duty less than the desire which it overcomes — 
actually represents a/ree man as being obliged to do what he 
would not wish to do, and as rising to higher fi^edom in 
proportion as the constraint of duty becomes stronger. To 
common apprehension does that not sound very like deter- 
minism ? It must at any rate be deemed a strange example 
of the emancipation of will from motive, though rightly 
viewed as an example of emancipation from lower motive. 
The wishing or willing of an end of any sort is really not 
consistent with a conception of perfect freedom ; it is at once 
to make an imperfection of it. Even God willing an end 
would be, as Spinoza said, an incomplete God. A person can 
be logically free only when there is such a complete equi- 
librium between sentiments, passions, and reflections that 
he is in a state of complete indifference ; when he is not 
under the least shadow of constraint to act one way or the 
other, or to act at all ; when therefore he, properly speaking, 
cannot act at all. 

Always in respect of freewill or liberty is it to be rightly 
borne in mind that the notion of it, whatever its intrinsic 
value, is helpful against the pressure of a particular passion 
or motive. The belief of its existence therefore may do real 
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work in the mind, even though the thing have no existence. 
In its progress thus far mankind has owed perhaps more to 
beliefs that have turAed out not to be true than to truths 
that have remained true. The notion of freewill becomes 
itself, merely as notion, a centre of power in the mind ; it 
gives time for pause and reflection, when it is stimulated 
to action through the accomplished associations on the 
required occasions ; and if it has happily been thus brought 
into inhibitive action on many similar occasions, it gains the^ 
strength and ease of habit. Here, as elsewhere, the conscious 
energy of past function becomes the unconscious mechanism 
of present function, which thereupon is able to work without 
attention and almost without exertion; will loses its cha- 
racter, so to speak, in attaining to its unconscious perfection ; 
and meanwhile the free, unattached path-seeking conscious- 
ness and will, that are, as it were, the pioneers and perfecters 
of progress, are available to initiate new and to perfect old 
functions. A passionate person who has by patient watch- 
fulness over himself and by a course of steady perseverance 
and practice accustomed himself to wear an outward air of 
calmness and to speak in quiet, measured language when he 
is inwardly in a towering passion, making thus a clever art 
of his natural defect — as it is the part of wisdom to do with 
all natural defects — succeeds in making that regulated dis- \ 
charge of energy the habit of his life, and in the end does it > 
quite easily ; so much so that nine out of ten persons who \ 
have to do with him imagine him to be a person of sin- I 
gularly calm temperament. To him meanwhile thus practis- 
iug his clever art well-nigh automatically, there is this 
advantage — that his consciousness is free to take clear and 
full account of all the circumstances of the crisis in a 
rapid reflection upon them, and to grasp the right issue, 
instead of being swallowed up in the torrent of passion. 
Here also the lesson does not fail to make itself evident, that 
such excellence of culture cannot ever be reached by a life of 
pure self-inspection and mental discipline in the closet ; he 
alone can gain it who is content to gain it by diligent 
practice among men and things, seeking and using the 
occasions of exercise — by doing not thinking only, and doing 
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with and through and for others ; not, indeed, without feeling, 
but with feeling put into deed rather than into display. 

If man must thus patiently manufacture himself to habits 
of well-doing by the diligent practice of doing well, and on 
most occasions perceives good habits to be a better security 
of good conduct than good principles, what becomes of the 
opinion that freewill is the foundation and fountain of mora- 
lity? For, next to the supposed direct intuition of free- 
dom, the postulate of its moral necessity is the strongest 
pillar of the doctrine. If man be not free to do well or ill, 
how can he be deemed responsible for what he does? Well; 
perhaps his responsibility is not for doing what he does, 
being what he is, but for being what he is. Let us inquire 
a little further into the matter. To deny the freedom of the 
will, we are told, is to make morality impossible. Of which 
crisp and confident formula, an opponent might declare that it 
is no more true than it is true that an acknowledgment of the 
law of gravitation makes walking impossible ; indeed, might 
justly perhaps go further and say that moral responsibility 
could no more coexist wiih freedom of will than a man could 
walk without the law of gravitation. Were any man really 
free he would be free from responsibility for his character, 
which he could not then train and fashion ; it is because he 
is not free, but a product in an order of development, that he 
is responsible : responsible for the exercise of his reason to 
establish a mental order. Does not then the recognition of 
the reign of law in mind actually enlarge and enhance the 
rational conception of freedom, by bringing home to the 
individual a sense of responsibility not for what he does 
only, but in some measure for what he feels and thinks and 
is ? And by bringing home to one generation a stem sense 
of responsibility for what the next generation shall feel, 
think, and be? For certainly the circumstances of one 
generation make much of the fate of the next. 

It is hard to see how the notion of responsibility can 
possibly attach to things that are .not linked to one 
another by the tie of causation, and how without such 
unfailing tie there could fail to be chaos instead of kosmos 
in the region of mind. Assuredly the sense of responsi- 
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bility is not founded on the consciousness of freedom, since 
it exists in persons who deny positively the validity of such 
consciousness, and who moreover argue that upon that 
foundation, even if it be accepted as valid, not responsi- 
bility but irresponsibility alone can be based. Rather 
perhaps ought we to say with Kant that the categorical 
moral imperative, which inwardly commands us to do' duty 
independently of all external attractions or distractions, 
imposes the conception of freedom ; that liberty is of neces- 
sity involved in this conception of obligation ; and that we are 
bound by such implication of moral law to accept the concept, 
even though but for it we should never have thought of 
freedom in any department of knowledge. We are to take 
it in fact as the implicate of a fundamental obligation, 
instinct in us, to do uprightly ; for that is what it actually 
comes to. It is the law in the heart, the monitor in the 
bosom, suggesting with urgency, enjoining with power. Tn 
other words, having first wrapped up a principle of liberty 
in our conception of duty, we proceed in due time to unwrap 
it, and having discovered it where we put it, we can properly 
declare that it was involved there. On the one hand, then, 
the freedom of will, as perceived by us in ourselves, is 
maintained to be the basis of morality ; on the other hand, 
the moral basis is affirmed to involve or to postulate implicitly 
a freedom which we could not ever have perceived explicitly. 
To which principle is our homage due ? 

Without denying the categorical moral imperative, its 
supposed implication is nowise self-evident, for it may fairly 
be argued that the obligation no more involves such a con- 
ception of liberty as is assumed, than the consciousness of 
freedom involves morality. It is because mankind has felt 
dimly and vaguely the inward imperative, because it has 
been unawares under that constraint, and because it has not 
been free to go its own way, that it has made the progress 
which it has made from its lower to its higher stages of 
being. The implicate of the moral imperative is not liberty 
but constraint. /^ence to our surprise we struggle against 
passions that prompt and please in order to accomplish duties 
that repel^ and are at first almost painful ; the lower a£S[ni« 
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ties and attractions of our natures, as in chemical develop- 
ments, sacrificing ihemselyes to higher affinities, disappearing 
in the process, and by such sacrifice constituting the higher. 
Had man been left to follow freely the bent of such freewill 
as he has he would most likely have gone the way of his 
passions to an unspeakable degradation, if not to actual 
destruction. At bottom that which we discern in his moral 
instinct is the necessity of nature operating in the evolution 
of the highest organic matter and so urging or compelling it 
into more complex combinations and functions. Since the 
process is going on continually in chemical combinations, 
why wonder that a similar process takes place among the 
several passions to accomplish a moral evolution, and that it 
gives intimation of itself in feeling 9/^ 

A positive fact of observation it is that the power of 

adaptation to surroundings within certain limits, intrinsically 

and extrinsically fixed, is a property of all living organic 

matter ; and assuredly this property belongs to the highest 

evolution of matter, as it exists in the exceeding delicate 

and complex organisation of the human brain, as well as to 

the simplest particle of living protoplasm. The law of 

adaptation which we thus discern and trace alike in every 

instance of organic development and function, we discern 

and trace also in the accommodation of the individual to his 

social surroundings and in the consequent modification of his 

character.' Let him cease then to labour to know himself in 

himself, and let him strive diligently to know himself — as 

he can only, properly speaking, know himself — in nature ; 

looking not for the source of any absolute criterion of 

truth or right in himself, where he can never find more than 

self, but seeking it in the common feeling or instinct 

-derived from the large experience of the race. Humanity, 

not self, is the true concern of the individual who would 

rise to a higher self/ 

Here, then, is made plainly manifest the duty of the in- 
dividual to place himself in circumstances of action in which 
his character will be modified for the better — to do in order 
to he ; the solemn responsibility under which he is to deter- 
mine rationally in himself, by help of circumstances, that 
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which may thereby be predetermined in bis future conduct, 
and in some measure in his posterity. If he has no living 
posterity in whom thus to strive to predetermine a good 
manner of thinking and feeling, any good work he does 
which is an instruction, a joy, a help to those who come 
after him, by awakening them to sympathy with thoughts 
and hopes and feelings that otherwise they might have 
heeded not, shall be his posterity. All which it will perhaps 
be said is true, and can be entirely accepted ; but it does 
not touch the indisputable fact that a person has sometimes 
by a solemn resolution changed the whole line of conduct of 
his life immediately. There have been many other moral 
revolutions like that which converted Saul the persecutoi 
into Paul the apostle. True ; but will anybody seriouslj" 
maintain that the enthusiasm, the moral energy, the fiery 
character, the strong will, the intellectual power of that 
apostle were the pure result of his conversion? Do you 
not find as decisive evidence of his daemonic character in his 
epistles and in the events of his apostleship as you find in 
the energy that he displayed as a persecutor ? If a great 
sinner becomes a great saint, and the greater sinner the 
greater saint, he draws his inspiration not from the void but 
from his character, whose energies have happily now got a 
better direction. Without question, a deep moral agitation 
produced by a powerful impression and reinforced by^abitual 
recollections, especially when it is swelled by the infection of 
like emotion in many other persons, will reach below ordinary 
habits of thought and feeling and stir the inmost elements of 
character, fusing and welding them into new moulds. But 
the material must be there, and must be of such quality as 
to be capable of taking these new forms or moulds. Always 
must there be something akin within to vibrate in sympathy 
with the quality of the power without ; if not, the latter will 
pass like wind. No motion will unlock the proper emotion 
if the latter be not embodied in mental structure. It is a 
foolish illusion to believe that any one in whose nature is 
neither sincerity nor uprightness will become upright by 
undergoing a sudden conversion ; if he was essentially un- 
righteous before, he will be unrighteous still, being only a 

H 
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hypocrite in addition, conscionsly or unconsciously ; if sin- 
cerely npright now, there was the basis of sincerity and up- 
rightness in him then : he was at least genuine in his evil 
doings. Moreover, to ensure the permanent utility of the 
new upheaval of feeling, to establish it in a steady and 
stable moral growth, the impression that caused it must 
have been so powerful as to recur ever after to the mind 
in vivid force, or there must have been a subjection to a 
succession of impressions of the same kind as it. So will 
be effected gradually that transformation of nature whereby 
virtue becomes structural habit and its exercise a pleasure ; 
and that is the guarantee of its stability and permanence. 

It is Pascal who, after pointing out that those who quit 
the service of God to return to that of the world do so only 
because they find more pleasure in the world, goes on to say 
— ^ de meme on ne quitterait jamais les plaisirs du monde 
pour embrasser la croiz de Jesus-Christ, si on ne trouvait 
plus de douceur dans le m^pris, dans la pauvret^, dans le 
deuuement et dans le rebut des hommes, que dans les d^lices 
du p^ch6. Et aussi, comme dit TertuUien, il ne faut pea 
croire q^ie la vie des Chretiens soit une vie de trietesse. On ne 
quitte les plaisirs que pour d^autres plus grands.* 
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PART II. 

WILL ly ITS PHYSIOLOGICAL, SOCIAL, AND EVOLU- 

TIOXAL RELATIONS. 



SECTION I. 

ITS PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS. 

Those who uphold a metaphysical will protest eagerly that 
there is nothing in the known operations of matter, even 
when in its most complex organic forms, that is in the least 
like the energy we are conscious of as will, or can so much 
as be conceived to be a physical basis of it. They would do 
well, however, to explain what exact measure of meaning 
they give to the word like when they say so. As it is 
through self-consciousness that we know the energy which 
we call will, and as it is through our senses that we know 
the so-called physical forces, it is plain that we have no 
right to expect them to be like, as conscious states. The 
effect which the same object produces upon the difEerent 
senses that it is capable of affecting is of course in each case 
a quite different conscious state, being special, unlike any- 
thing else, 9ui generis ; so much so that an object known 
well to one sense would be perfectly strange to another sense 
acting alone — ^the eye blind to thunder, the ear deaf to 
lightning. If a person blind from birth obtains sight sud- 
denly by some happy operation of surgery, he does not 
recognise at all by the eye in the first instance an object 
that he knows well by touch ; and did the two senses not 
go on afterwards to act together in the apprehension of it, 
to combine their results in perception, it would always be 

H 2 
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a diflferent object to them. Whence springs a not unin- 
teresting reflection : that if the several senses only acted 
separately, an object would appear to be as many objects as 
there were senses that it was capable of affecting, and so, 
with a dozen things around him, a man might believe himself 
to be living amidst a great many objects and revel in the 
variety of his existence. Is it not perhaps actually because 
of the fewness and the limitations of his senses that he 
belie^vs nature, which is oncy to be so various as it seems 9 

The experience of the outer senses then entirely contra- 
dicts the notion that the information derived from self-con- 
sciousness can be like that given by any of them. The same 
object — the functioning brain — must necessarily produce a 
very different impression (if it produce any) upon the in- 
ternal sense of consciousness from that which it produces 
upon the senses of an observer; the self-conscious state, 
that is, could not be in the least like anything that we know 
of the operations of cerebral matter: no motion of its 
molecules, gyratory, undulatory, rotatory, nor any combina- 
tion of such motions that we can imagine, could have any 
conceivable analogy with a sensation: between them no 
comprehensible relation can exist, an impassable gulf must 
remain fixed. All which, put succinctly and plainly, is 
simply this : no physics of body can possibly be the meta- 
physics of mind. Certainly it would be strange enough if 
that which is physical could be at the same time that which 
is defined to be not physical — that is, beyond physics ; that 
which appeals to outer sense be at the same time that which 
does not appeal to outer sense. As I have already pointed 
out, self -consciousness acts alone, without help from asso- 
ciation, either with the external senses or with any supple- 
mentary internal modes of observation; and it cannot 
therefore ever identify a common cause of its affections and 
of the affections of an external sense. But is it thereupon 
absolutely necessary to conclude that these belong to 
existences of an entirely opposite nature : the one to a 
spiritual and the other to a material order of being ? 

Light and sound, regarded purely as conscious states, 
are as unlike as can be; there is no relation conceivable 
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between them in that internal aspect; nevertheless, they are 
not really so unrelated and so radically asunder as they seem, 
since, by going deeper into an examination of their respective 
natures than unaided sense could do, we have reached a 
higher plane of knowledge, and from that we perceive them 
both to be caused by undulations in elastic media and to 
have remarkable analogies. Is it not the fact indeed that 
the undulatory theory of light was first suggested by the 
undulations of sound ? In like manner, the gulf betweeff ) 
the conception of the movements of cerebral molecules and 
the self-consciousness of will-energy may well be due to the 
different ways of acquiring them ; molecular motion and will 
be one and the same event seen under different aspects, and 
to be known as such one day from a higher plane of know- 
ledge. Perhaps when that time comes the theory of an all- 
pervading mentiferous_.fither may help to bridge over t^ 
difficulty. For if the object and the brain are alike pervaded 
by such a hyper-subtile ether ; and if the impression which 
the particular object makes upon mind be then a sort of 
pattern of the mentiferous undulations as they are stirred 
and conditioned within it by its particular form and proper- 
ties ; and if the mind in turn be the mentiferous undulations 
as conditioned by the convoluted form and the exceedingly 
complicated and delicate structure of the brain ; — then it is 
plain we have eluded the impassable difficulty of conceiving 
the action of mind upon matter — the material upon the 
immaterial — which results from the notion of their entirely 
different natures. 

Here in fact is a theory that gets rid at the same tiine 
of the gross materiality of matter and of the intangible 
spirituality of mind, and instead of binding them together 
in an abhorred and imnatural union of opposites, unites 
them in a happy and congenial marriage in an intermediate 
region, and, if I may so speak, in an intermediate substance ; 
a substance which, mediator-like, partakes the nature of 
both without being exclusively either. If perchance you 
object that the theory really only evades the difficulty by 
putting mind, in the shape of a mentiferous ether, into 
nature and virtuaUy getting rid of matter, this answer shall 
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suffice — that the special form and stmcture of the brain are 
necessary to determine such nndnlations of its pervading 
ether as are tmly mental ; and that the undulations of 
mentiferous ether in inorganic and most organic objects 
cannot therefore have anything more of the character of 
conscious mind than their material particles have. But of 
what use is the theory in the end, since in no case does it 
help us in the least to an explanation of consciousness, it 
will be said ? There, indeed, like most speculative theories 
of a grandly ambitious character, it will require consider- 
able buttressing ; it must, in fact, in order to account for 
consciousness, assume that which it is required to explain ; 
must be supplemented by the hypothesis (which, being 
positively wanted, may be said, according to true theoristic 
fashion, to follow of necessity) that from the multitudinous 
collisions of mentiferous undulations in the brain, and their 
consequent infinitely complicated refractions and reflections 
there — a sort of ainjpidfiov ^iKcurfia of brain-waves, such as 
one sees on the sunlit waves of ocean — eventually is evolved 
such a complex modification of undulations, or such a system 
of inconceivably rapid atom-quiverings, as expresses itself in 
a certain quasi-luminosity or phosphorescence — that is to say, 
in consciousness. If man is able to come and become hy 
evolution from molecules, why should not consciousness 
come and become by evolution from undulations ? 

Leaving for the present the high regions of this most 
pregnant theory which, if set forth elaborately in a sufficient 
number of chapters, with all the proper pomp and panoply of 
swelling words and thought-simulating phrases, would, with- 
out doubt, explain everything from the formation of a mole- 
cule to the inheritance by a boy of his grandfather's habit of 
scratching his nose — all things, in fact, under the sun and in 
the sun, and in the heavens that are above the sun — let me 
claim and fix attention to this plain fact : that, although we 
know the events of our mental life by means of conscious- 
ness only, these events do, nevertheless, sometimes proceed 
without consciousness on our parts, and in that case must 
be going on somewhere on the one side or the other of that 
impassable gulf, that bottomless abyss, that lies between 
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physics and metaphysics. On which side ? We do not ob- 
serve them directly-, it is true, but we infer them positively 
from observing exactly the same signs and the same effects 
of their operations that they produce when they are opera- 
ting consciously. In such case, they come to us as objec- 
tive knowledge ; and the objective knowledge, as such, must 
cross the gulf in order to get into consciousness. How does 
it manage to do that? It does succeed, perhaps, because 
the truth, after all, is that the gulf between matter and 
mind is not a gulf between two entirely separate orders of 
existence, but a gulf between two entirely different states or 
modes of consciousness. Here, in fsict, as everywhere else, 
when we push the matter home, we perceive how much too 
much we make habitually of the range of function of con- 
sciousness in mental operations. Examine closely and with- 
out bias the ordinary mental operations of daily life, and 
you will surely discover that consciousness has not one-tenth 
part of the fiinction therein which it is commonly assumed 
to have : it is with it there as it notably is with it in ordi- 
nary vision, where we only see directly a very small part of 
that which we think we see, for we directly see a few familiar 
signs only, while all the rest is inferential ; that which is 
inferred in the interpretation of the signs having been ob- 
tained directly by previous experiences of vision and of our 
other senses. Consciousness does essential service in the 
building up of faculties of thought and action ; its part is 
comparatively small in the use which we make of them 
afterwards. 

As the higher modes of consciousness unquestionably 
rest on the lower modes, we may properly, in trj'ing to get to 
the nearest approach of consciousness to molecular motion, 
take for consideration the simplest mode of sensation that 
we ever experience. Now it is certain that a sensation 
that appears to consciousness to be perfectly simple is 
sometimes a compound of more simple sensations, none of 
which it really resembles ; these more simple sensations are, 
in their turn, compounds of still more elementary sensa- 
tions; and the elements of these, if not themselves, lie 
beneath the threshold of consciousness, contributing to the 
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excitation which, when it reaches a certain height or a cer- 
tain complexity, oversteps the threshold. In every conscious 
state there are thus at work conscious, sub-conscious, and 
infra-conscious energies, the last as indispensable as the first. 
We descend in our analysis of consciousness to the very 
borders of molecular motion — to the place where the two 
aspects of being meet and seem to coalesce ; for, on the one 
hand, where sensation actually expires, the continuance of a 
connected reflex movement shall prove the persistence of 
molecular motion ; and, on the other hand, the experiments 
of physiology prove a definite measurable period of mole- 
cular commotion, known as the * excitatory stage,' to precede 
invariably the excitation of the sensation. Moreover, the 
same stimulus which when applied to the nerve suffices 
ordinarily to excite a sensation, will not raise the 'excitatory 
stage ' into consciousness, but will leave it in the state of 
latent stimulation, if the temperature of the nerve be lowered 
a few degrees ; so that a few degrees of temperature make all 
the difierence between soul and not-soul in a process other- 
wise exactly the same. Here are combinations of infra-con- 
scious energies to produce a sub-conscious or an elementary 
conscious state, and thereafter combinations of elementary 
consciousnesses to produce a conscious result that does not 
resemble any of them ; not otherwise than as chemical 
elements combine to form a compound with new properties. 
What reason can be given why these infra-conscious factors 
of the period of latent stimulation may not resemble or be 
actually molecular movements ? And if they be so, are they 
so only up to the moment when the spark of nascent consci- 
ousness appears, and do they then instantly take on a new 
character ? 

Two things are sufficiently obvious with respect to 
them : first, that self-consciousness cannot tell us any- 
thing whatever about them (it would not be self-conscious- 
ness, but other-self-consciousness, if it could), notwithstand- 
ing that, as we have the best means of knowing, they exist 
and underlie its states ; secondly, that the means of observa- 
tion by which we discover and examine them do not yield 
the smallest information concerning the conscious states that 
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accompany or follow them. However, when we have traced 
out and established the connections, we have done all that we 
can be required rightly or wisely need attempt to do. Why 
brain functions as consciousness is just as barren a ques- 
tion as why a rose smells sweet ; it is enough for us that we 
perceive by experience that it does. Fragrance of smell or 
fragrance of feeling — one is neither more nor less mysterious 
than the other. In order to accomplish our proper work of 
setting forth the unfailing order of the relations between the 
objective feet and the subjective feeling, we must make use 
of the two methods of investigation — that is, must look in- 
wardly to perceive one aspect of the relation and look out- 
wardly to perceive the other aspect of it. Are you dissatis- 
fied with a science thus founded on a double method, fear- 
ing a rending cleft in the foundations ? There is no cause ; 
the two aspects, subjective and objective, will coincide and 
corroborate one another ; and so, perhaps, in the end psy- 
chology will become the most certain of sciences, because 
founded on the coincidence of two independent methods of 
investigation — namely, on the direct and immediate method 
of introspection, and on the objective method of physical 
inquiry. 

Having now done so much to clear the ground and to 
set the problem in its true light, it is seen that the assertion 
of the entire unlikeness of the deliverances of self-conscious- 
ness to any operations which sense informs us of need not, 
though really a truism, carry with it the stupendous con- 
clusions as to two difiFerent orders of existences which it is 
invariably weighted with. We will go on now to inquire 
whether the operations of the body do not present anything 
in the least like the most elementary and simple functions 
of vrill. And here, of course, our duty is to take for consider- 
ation the most simple and irreducible elements, not the 
most complex. The function of a single secretion-cell, 
thoroughly understood, would teach as much as the study of 
a thousand such cells, for it would be the explanation of the 
physiology of secretion ; and it is in the complete function 
of the simplest single cell that the required knowledge must 
be souQfht. In like manner, when we inquire into the 
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functions of reason and will, we shall do wisely not to begin 
by thinking of Newton reasoning or of Napoleon willing, 
but to do our best to attend at the humble birth of reason 
and will. Nowise exalted is the birthplace of the divine 
on earth : that lesson the manger of Bethlehem might have 
taught us. 

The first task is to take particular notice of the different 
sorts of pomplex movement which the body is capable of 
performing by itself, and to examine and appreciate their 
true character. The simplest nervous operation, that which 
is the elemental type or physiological anit of which the 
more complex processes are built up, as a great house is 
built of simple bricks, is what is called a reflex act. An im- 
pression is made upon some part of the body; the mole- 
cular change or the wave of motion produced thereby in 
the sensory or affeient nerve is condacted along it to a 
nerve-centre and unlocks the energy thereof; that energy is 
thereupon transmitted or reflected along a connected motor 
or efferent nerve, and actuates a particular movement through 
the proper muscles, a movement that may carry a purposive 
stamp or not. For example, a strong light is thrown upon 
the retina, and the pupil contracts instantly in order, as we 
say, to exclude, because the effect is to exclude, the excess 
of light ; a blow to the eye is threatened, and the eyelid 
winks involuntarily to protect it ; a lump of food is pushed 
to the back of the mouth, and so soon as it gets there the 
muscles contract, grasp and push it on ; the tip of the finger 
is put between the lips of the malformed infant just born 
without a brain, and it immediately makes sucking move- 
ments. In these and multiform other movements of a like 
kind, though each fulfils a definite end, the will has no part 
whatever ; they take place not only without its concurrence, 
but in spite of its resistance sometimes, a« everybody knows, 
and one of them — the contraction of the pupil — even when 
a person is completely unconscious in sleep or in apoplexy. 

Most striking perhaps in this connection is the instructive 
instance furnished by a well-known experiment on tlie frog : 
if its thigh be touched with a drop of irritating acid it rubs 
it off with the foot of that side ; and when it is prevented 
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from usiug that foot for the purpose, it makes use of the 
opposite leg. Plain evidence, it might seem, of intelligent 
design and will on its part, for when it is frustrated in one 
adaptive effort it has immediate recourse to another. But 
exclude intelligent design and will by cutting off the frog's 
head, and the result of the experiment, if made with the 
proper care, is the same : it tries first to use its right foot 
to wipe off the acid, and when it is hindered from helping 
itself in that way it bends the other leg across for the 
purpose, exactly as it did when it had its head. Of the 
two fundamental types of animal movements — that is to say, 
movements of aggression, in order to ensue pleasure and 
increase life ; and movements of defence, in order to eschew 
pain and ward off what is hurtful to life — Goltz has obtained 
examples of each in the decapitated frog. For besides the 
above-mentioned remarkable movement of defence, he has 
elicited the quack or croak which is the expression of joy, by 
stroking the creature gently on its back, as well as the 
movement of the male to embrace the female in sexual 
congi*ess, by gentle pressure and rubbing, at the proper 
season, of its breast and the inside of its arms. 

With what an admirable purpose then does the headless 
frog act, howbeit it knows not what it does, any more than 
the pupil does when it contracts in a bright light, or than 
the branch of a tree does when, unable to get to the light 
in one direction, it tries patiently another and more cir- 
cuitous way. Behold plain proof of sensibility, intelli- 
gence and will, may well be the exclamation of those who 
are not sufficiently mindful that the true mode of viewing 
the phenomena is not to read into them from a higher 
experience what is not there, but to read out of them, 
without bias, simply what is there. The truly warranted 
conclusion is that the nervous system has the power, 
instinct in its constitution or acquired by training, to exe- 
cute mechanically acts that have all the semblance of 
being designed and voluntary, without there being the least 
consciousness or will in them ; not otherwise perhaps than 
as the ant performs all the duties of a good citizen in a 
complex society, without having an elaborate theory of the 
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constitution of the society in its tiny brain. If people 
choose to call voluntary the acts that are not conscious, they 
do not thereby alter the facts, which remain quite different 
in spite of the common naming ; what they do is simply to 
destroy the definite meanings of the terms that they mis- 
apply. We cannot have will where we have not conscious- 
ness, but it may well be that we have in these adaptive 
bodily acts the basis of that which, when it takes place in 
a higher nerve-centre, we are conscious of as will — an 
energy capable of executing purposive movements, and free, 
so to speak, to choose the right one, but not free to choose 
the wrong one. A perfect consummation and bliss : to be 
freed from the liberty to go wrong, as Malebranche prayed 
to be, and to possess the freedom of necessarily doing right, 
which he prayed to have ! 

As soon as the young chicken is out of the egg it pecks 
at a grain of corn with quick and exact aim ; that is to say, 
without the least education or previous practice it is able to 
put various muscles into action, concurrent and sequent, 
with the nicest adaptation of the requisite degree of con* 
traction of each muscle, to perform a very complex act. 
Given the mechanism ready to hand, all the skill of the 
most accomplished workman could not put it into such nice 
and adapted action to do the exact work. Many months 
must pass and much tedious training must be gone through 
before an infant can learn to pick up a grain at all, and no 
amount of training will enable it to do so with the ease, 
nicety and rapidity which the chick shows without any 
training ; indeed, the chicken's incapacity would be to 
imitate the bungling attempts of the child. There must be 
on the child's part much patient adaptation and many 
repetitions of effort in order to accomplish the involution, 
so to say, of an acquired energy that shall afterwards be 
evolved and discharged in function. When the infant 
has at last learnt tediously to do badly that which the 
chicken does well at once we say that it acts from volition, 
while the chicken is said to act from instinct ; in saying 
which it is not meant to imply — at any rate, by those who 
do not allow a word to do service for an idea — that instinct 
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is some wonderful entity in it, but simply that the power or 
faculty of doing the thing is instinct or innate in the con- 
stitution of its nervous system. It is but another way of 
saying that the body has the power, in virtue simply of its 
physiological mechanism, without any help of will, to execute 
most complex purposive acts in the most perfect manner. 
Whether a power of the kind is inborn, as is the case com- 
monly in animals and in not a few instances in man, or is 
acquired by training and practice, as is the case in a few 
instances in animals and commonly in man, does not matter 
as regards its essentially physical nature : in either case we 
are entitled to see in it a pretty fair physical basis of a 
rudimentary will. 

Another step forward. As everybody knows, the will ( 
has not the power to execute only, but it has the power to 
prevent execution, to hold impulses in check; indeed, its 
energies are most tasked and its highest qualities shown in 
the exercise of this controlling function. Our appetites and 
passions prompt or urge their immediate gratification ; it is 
the nobler function of will, enlightened by reason looking 
before and after, to curb these lower impulses of our nature. » 
An emotion springing from offended self-love calls into 
action its congenial ideas of revenge, and instigfates conduct 
in the line of their resultant energies; it is the higher 
function of a rightly inspired will, having regard to the 
ultimate good of the whole being instead of the present 
gratification of a particular function or passion of it, to 
withstand these forces by summoning into action thoughts 
of a higher and wider range, whether prudential, moral, or 
philosophical. The question is, then, whether there is any- 
thing in the operations of the nervous system which can 
conceivably be the basis of this exalted governing function 
— this capacity, when impulse urges, to act from duty. 

When we pass in review the various reflex movements of 
the body we perceive that there are some — and those essen- 
tial to the continuance of life — over which the will has no 
authority whatever : the movements of the heart nnd of the 
intestines, for example, which go on regularly night and day, 
asleep and awake, it can neither slacken nor quicken nor 
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stop by any exertion tliat it can make. Neither there nor 
in the silent depths of the organic life of the tissues are its 
commands heard. Other reflex movements, those of 
breathing, for instance, it can control partially; we can 
breathe qnickly or slowly as we please, or even stop breathing 
for a time, though not for long, since no one can kill himself 
by simply holding his breath. The will has in that business 
a strictly limited authority — the authority to intervene and 
modify, but not the authority to govern absolutely. In 
order to form a conception of its probable mode of operation 
when it thus intervenes with effect, it is desirable to appre- 
ciate the nature of pure physiological inhibition as we 
observe it work to check or stop action that is entirely reflex. 

Take, for instance, the beating of the heart : the experi- 
menter can easily quicken or slacken the pulsation of an 
animal's heart by manipulating the proper nerves ; for by stimu- 
lating the vagus nerve he retards them, and by stimulating 
the sympathetic nerve he quickens them ; thus he demon- 
strates that the function of one nerve can be exerted directly 
to inhibit the function of another nerve. But besides this 
direct effect he can produce the inhibition in an indirect 
way : for example, when he suspends a frog by its legs and 
then taps sharply on its belly, or when he exposes ita in- 
testines for a short time to the air so as to render them very 
sensitive, and then simply touches them — breathing the 
while perhaps, if he bethink himself, a passing prayer that 
the gain to him will one day be proved to be worth the pain 
to it — he instantly stops its heart for a time. What pre- 
sumably happens is that the stimulus of the tap or touch is 
carried by the affected nerve to a nerve-centre in the brain 
near that centre from which a nerve to the heart proceeds, 
and so acts upon it in the result as to inhibit its pulsations. 
In fact, the experiment teaches that the physiological sym- 
pathy of nerve-centres in their intimate confederation in 
the nervous system is such that one centre, when stimulated 
to action, has the power to inhibit physically the function of 
another centre ; not much otherwise ap^mrently than as an 
act of will inhibits the movements of breathing. 

This comparison of the temporary arrest of the heart's 
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beat by an intercurrent stimulus into its reflex arc with the 
temporary arrest of respiration by an intercurrent stimulus 
into its reflex arc, will, without doubt, be repudiated by those 
who cannot conceive the action of will, even when it wears 
its most physical aspect, to have the least affinity to, or 
suffer the least comparison with, the action of a physiological 
stimulus. Between them they see a great gulf fixed. How- 
ever, if we look calmly and frankly at the facts, with a 
sincere desire to see them as they are, we perceive the gulf, 
though impassable directly, to be less formidable than it 
appears at first sight ; for we discover functions that, occu- 
pying an intermediate position between a physiological 
stimulus and will, certainly lessen much the gap between it 
and reflex function. 

Take, as first instance, the molecular commotion of a 
cerebral centre which in its subjective aspect we call an 
emotion : its explosion or discharge of energy notably affects 
violently the movements of the heart and of respiration, in 
a way the will cannot do. Does it in that case act by the 
unsearchable path of a metaphysical volition, or by the 
known physical paths of physiological inhibition? Does 
the molecular commotion go by one path and the parallel 
emotion by another? If it be supposed that the rage of 
an Australian savage whose fish has been stolen from him, 
or of a speechless idiot that goes into uncouth convulsions 
of fury because another idiot has a piece of sugar given to 
it, is of too exalted a nature to be mentioned in the same 
breath with a purely physiological energy, it will be proper 
to go a step lower and to take for illustration a sensation. 
A sharp pain affects suddenly the movements of the heart 
and of respiration, independently of the will, which may 
be not only not consentient but actively dissentient ; and 
it is probable that the prick of a pin at the right moment 
would inhibit the most intense and eager complex reflex 
movements that a human being is capable of, though a snail 
or frog notoriously shows itself insensible to pricking or 
cutting when engaged in the physiological act entailing 
similar movements. Here we may fairly ask again whether 
we have not to do with reflex inhibition by physical paths 
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and by physical agencies ; nor can we donbt what the reply 
ought to be, since there are physiological experiments to 
show that a stimulus that would cause pain to an animal, 
were it conscious of it, will still produce its particular effect 
upon movement when the removal of the creature's brain or 
the severance of its spinal cord has abolished sensation of 
the parts of the body concerned. The physical event then 
takes place, though no consciousness goes along with it. 

Without multiplying, as might easily be done, striking 
instances of inhibitive function, by selecting them from the 
operations of the body both in health and in disease, it will 
be well to set down and emphasise the broad conclusions 
that are thus far warranted. They are these: first, that 
the nervous system has the power to execute through the 
proper muscular mechanism purposive acts, without any 
intervention of consciousness or will, and, secondly, that one 
nervous centre, when stimulated to activity, may so act upon 
another of the confederated centres as either to help, or to 
hinder, or to suspend its function by purely physiological 
mechanism — may, if it reach a certain pitch of ecstatic 
activity, so far inhibit other centres as to paralyse their 
functions for a time ; as we see in the examples of the pro- 
creating frog, of the religious ecstatic, of the soldier who 
feels not at the time the wound received in the transport of 
battle, and in many like instances. Behold then two purely 
bodily functions that run closely parallel to the rudiments of 
volition, and may well be their physiological equivalents — to 
wit, power to command execution of a purpose and power to 
stay execution. 

Having got these firm physiological bases, let us now 
proceed to examine the simplest instances of volition, as we 
meet with them in the animal and in the infant. For the 
right method is to start from the observation of its small and 
simple beginnings, and not to confuse and perplex oneself 
by peering introspectively into its highest displays in a much 
cultivated self-consciousness, where the difficulties of a suc- 
cessful analysis are insuperable. To build up a theory of 
will by leaving out of account the facts of its genesis and 
development, and the manifold varieties of particular wills in 
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individual ca«es, is to construct an artificial philosophy that 
may serve well for intellectual gymnastics in scholastic 
exercises, but which has no bearing upon the concerns and 
doings of real life — upon the daily incomings and outgoings 
of men. That will is a power of better quality and higher 
dignity in man than in animal or infant admits of no 
question ; but that is an excellent reason why we ought to 
study the successive stages of its evolution from the lower to 
the higher level of being. When a young dog, in obedience 
to its natural impulse, seizes a piece of meat that lies near 
it and is whipped for the theft, or starts oif in eager pursuit 
of a hare that jumps up in front of it and is sharply 
punished for its conduct, the memory of what it was made 
to suflFer for yielding to instant desire intervenes on the next 
similar occasion between the impression on sight and the 
ensuing impulse, and checks or inhibits it. In like manner, 
when an infant, obeying its natural impulse to apprehend 
objects, by grasping them, seizes hold of some bright object 
that attracts its gaze, and is burnt for its pains, it remembers 
its painful experience ; and the memory of the pain that it 
suffered intervenes to check or inhibit a like hasty movement 
on another occasion. Here, then, are two simple instances 
that are just as instructive as a thousand similar instances 
would be : the animal and infant has each voluntarily re- 
strained itself from doing what its first impulse was to do ; 
of two courses it has chosen the best — the path of enlightened 
prudence or duty in preference to the path of natural pro- 
clivity. You may complicate the business as much as you 
please by multiplying the experiences and reflections, till 
the outcoming will is the resultant of manifold, intricate, 
delicate, and circuitous interactions, but that alters not the 
fimdamental character of the process; in the simple instances 
adduced we have the typical scheme of volition, the elemental 
units of the most complex willing. 

Let us now proceed to consider the physical side of the 
process. What has happened there? In the first case, 
where the dog on seeing the meat seized it instantly, a 
particular impression on the sense of sight, the conduction 
of the molecular motion caused thereby to a special nerve-> 

I 
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centre, and the consequent excitation of a special perception, 
as the ingoing process ; then, as the outgoing process, the 
transmission of liberated energy along motor nerve to muscle, 
and a consequent adaptive act : what we call a reflex process 
in the mental plane. In the second event, when the punish- 
ment was instantly inflicted upon the dog for yielding to its 
natural proclivity, there was the painful stimulation of 
another nerve-centre by the blows, vrith the appropriate 
motor outcome in writhings and howls, whence followed the 
association of the pain with the immediately preceding event. 
This close functional association of nerve-centres correspond- 
ing to the close contiguity of the events being effected — a 
subjective necessity reflecting the objective sequence — thence- 
forth the excitation of the first reflex process entails the 
excitation of the second. Accordingly, in the third case, 
where the dog vnthstood the impulse to snatch the meat, 
there was along with the special perception the immediate 
stimulation of the associated nerve-centre that had suffered 
and registered the memory of the suffering; and the conse- 
quence was the resistance to or inhibition of the instant 
impulse and the prevention of the movement. In other 
words, one of two catenated nerve-centres has been excited 
to inhibit the other. 

It is not difficult to conceive the multiplication of this 
simple scheme of associated centres — these physiological units 
of composition — and a coiTCsponding increase in the number 
and intricacy of their connections ; for it is easy to conceive 
such a dynamically associated group of centres to become, in 
turn, the unit of further more complex groupings, and so on 
in multiplying complications ; and if we do that, we shall 
have a pretty fair general conception of the constitution of 
the brain, which contains actually a countless multitude 
of inter-connected nerve-centres, of high and low dignity, 
arranged in the same layer and in superimposed layers, 
functionally differentiated, and ready to be stirred into action 
by suitable stimulation to increase, to combine, to restrain, 
to neutralise, to modify in unknown ways one another's 
function. We might perhaps assist conception by thinking 
of it as a sort of ^ Bradsbaw's Railway Guide,' the many thin 
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and closely printed leaves of which, covered with a multitude 
of seemingly unintelligible figures and hieroglyphics, might 
well appear to be without significance, or to have significance 
lost in an overwhelming complexity ; nevertheless, when they 
are understood, these figures, not one of which has not its 
proper place and meaning, tell the times of starting, the 
stoppages, the junctions, the destination, and the times of 
arrival of every train on every line in the country ; they tell 
us, in fact, almost the exact place of every train on every 
line at a given moment, and so exhibit the clearest order in 
what, could we compass the whole, spread out like a map, 
in a bird's-eye view, would seem an intricate mass of confused 
movements beginning nowhere and ending nowhere. So is it 
with the brain and its multitudinous stations, tracks, junctions 
and branch lines, its quick trains and slow trains of thought. 
For as counterpart, on the mental side, of the exceeding com- 
plexity of physical structure we have always more or less 
complex deliberation going before the formation of will ; 
which comes out at last from the intricate and circuitous 
interactions of so many hopes, fears, inclinations, desires, 
promptings, reflections — of so many constituent elements of 
the individual character— that we are utterly unable to 
analyse them successfully, and so to specify accurately the 
exact factors in the complex composition of forces which 
the particular will is the resultant of. It seems a perfectly 
legitimate conclusion, then, that in the inhibitory action of 
one nerve-centre upon another, as known by physiological 
observation and experiment, and in the simplest instances of 
volition, as known by self-consciousness, we have two pro- 
cesses that run parallel — parallel in simplicity when they 
are simple, parallel in ascending complexity and intricacy 
when they are complex. 

Reverse the conception of a complex nervous system 
built up step by step by ascending multiplication and com- 
binations of simple factors, and imagine the successive re- 
movals, in a descending scale, of the more complex superim- 
posed pai'ts : each more simple type, as its level was reached 
in the process of denudation, would find its normal repre- 
sentative in the descending orders or genera of the animal 

1 2 
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kingdom, until we reached in the descent our basal ele- 
mental type or unit of composition, which we find realised 
in the lowest creatures that possess a nervous tissue, and in 
the lowest examples of nerve-function in the higher animals. 
And assuredly we should find functions less and less complex 
running parallel to the more and more simple structure: 
complex will giving place to less complex, and this in turn 
to simpler volition still ; simple volitions replaced by obscure 
desires and instincts ; instincts by simple reflex acts, and 
reflex acts in the end by simple irritability of tissue. The 
unravelling of the complicated web of structure would be the 
progressive simplification of function and the gradual wan- 
ing of consciousness. It would be a plain demonstration of 
the exact parallelism of structure and function. 

Throughout the foregoing exposition there has been 
assumed on the part of a nerve-centre, once stimulated to 
function, the capacity to retain something of the effects of 
that stimulation, whereby it puts into after-action that 
which it has gained by reason of its first action. This capa- 
city of retention, which is the foundation of the mental 
faculties called acquisition, retention, recollection, is a purely 
physiological property, essentially independent of conscious- 
ness, and operative whether memory goes along with it or 
not ; and it is by virtue of it that, as previously pointed out, 
structure is moulded along the lines of fimction and that 
the ease of performance which we call habit is acquired. 
We have to take notice and to bear well in mind that this 
registration takes effect in the organic grouping of centres 
that have acted together, as well as in the modification of 
the particular centre; and that in such capacity it is the 
foundation — first, of the association of centres and their cor- 
responding ideas, and, afterwards, when that has been made 
very close and firm, of the integration of ideas, so that simple 
ideas unite to form complex ones and in the result several 
come to act almost as one. A statical grouping of centres 
is the foundation of a dynamical association of functions; 
and this process of primary groupings into secondary more 
complex groupings, and of these in turn into still more com- 
plex groupings, goes on through all the manifold plexuses of 
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thought; a complex mechanism of thought being thus 
formed step by step — a true mental organisation — that may 
be in function or at rest, in part or whole. No wonder that 
we are unable at any moment to recollect more than an 
infinitesimal part of that which is stored in the so-called 
chambers of memory, and are not even conscious that it is 
there. We have collected it and laid it by, duly classified — 
that is to say, arranged and fixed it in its proper organic 
groupings ; but we cannot re-collect it and use it in cogita- 
tion unless it is stirred into activity through established 
links of associations, or by the stroke of some chance-impres- 
sion in its close neighbourhood. Note here an apt example 
how the derivation of words helps to elucidate the origin and 
the growth of their meanings ; for the word eogo, to collect^ 
becomes the basis of the words recollect and cogitationy and 
these words in turn have been the foundations of the meta- 
physical faculties of cogitation and i*ecollection. 

If we could imagine human beings to have been con- 
structed just as they are, with the one exception that they 
were without consciousness, and to have been placed in ex- 
actly similar circumstances to those in which they have been 
placed, we may be sure, I think, that their doings would 
have exhibited a logical connection ; that in the synthesis of 
impressions made upon them, and in the deductions of con- 
formable action, there would have been implicit that which, 
when illuminated by consciousness, we call reason. No or- 
ganic being could live and thrive without having some sort 
of synthesis, though an entirely unconscious one, of the world ; 
it is implicit in every purposive reflex act, which is itself vir- 
tually an unconscious judgment and the basis of conscious 
judgments. It is from this solid standpoint that the ways 
and doings of animals and savages ought to be studied. 
They are examples of reason latent or implicit in adaptive 
organic function, and they do not necessarily postulate the 
brisrht consciousness with which we illuminate them when 
reflecting on them. The reason is rooted in the mechanism, 
not in the light by which consciousness reveals it^ operations : 
the conscious theory is the tmnscript, not the original. It 
is because of the erroneous method of reading into the minds 
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of low savages the information of a highly developed self- 
consciousness that the elaborate expositions of the original 
beliefs of mankind, or of the primitive data of their beliefs, 
which some philosophers have undertaken, are so easy, so 
empty often, and sometimes positively ludicrous ; they are 
applications of the acquired beliefs of evolution to explain 
the genesis of themselves ; deductions of the primitive states 
of human thought, feeling and conduct from the much-im- 
portuned consciousness of a philosopher, who imagines how 
he would have felt and thought and done had he been a 
primitive specimen of the race instead of its crown and con- 
summation. If his philosophy has not been learnt practi- 
cally and consolidated by living and working among men in 
the aflairs of common life, but has been pumped out of him- 
self in the arm-chair of his library, he will propound you 
thin theories suited to all difficulties ; and the final explan- 
ation of all things by him shall be so lucid and complete 
that the only wonder is God required ho many as six days 
in order to create the heavens and the earth and all that 
therein is. 

AH life, including the highest thought-life of the brain, 
has two sides that necessarily co-exist, namely, a plastic or 
nutritive side, and a disruptive or functional side ; and these 
correspond respectively to composition and decomposition of 
substance, to analysis and synthesis. The synthesis is again 
of two sorts : a chemical manufacturing of the material 
whereby it is made suitable substance ; and a morphological 
distribution of it in structure, a building of it into definite 
and special forms. In like manner, the analysis is of two 
sorts : the liberation of energy from chemical decomposition 
of substance; and the definite character of the liberated 
energy, its unity of special function, according to the par- 
ticular structural /orm which undergoes disruption or reso- 
lution, so to speak. The dualistic doctrine of a separate 
mind is therefore based upon an artificial and impossible 
separation of the two necessarily co-existent sides of thought- 
life, namely, the plastic and the functional. That is what 
physiology says ; and it says, moreover, as a plain matter of 
experience, that there is not a single bodily phenomenon 
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that has not its sufficient determining conditions in an 
antecedent state of the body. Where has free choice or will 
a place in these events ? 

Those who admit that physical and mental events go 
along together as exactly parallel phenomena, so that in 
describing them, were they both thoroughly known, we 
might very well be describing one in terms of the other, or 
the same thing in different languages, and who nevertheless 
bring the correspondences, so exact and constant up to an 
unknown point, to an abrupt end by the arbitrary interven- 
tion of freewill, should endeavour to go deeper than they do 
into the inmost and most intimate physical facts, and to 
imbue their minds with fitting conceptions of their necessary 
order. They may well consider, among other things, that 
the time-rate of a volition is a measui-able process ; that it 
varies in different persons, and in the same person at dif- 
ferent times, according to varying bodily conditions ; and 
that it may be experimentally lowered by lowering the 
temperature of the centre in which it is generated. Wliat 
room then for a metaphysical intervention, what need of it, 
what result of it ? From the physiological standpoint we 
may say confidently that it is not wanted, that there is no 
place for it, and that, if it be, it always lets the result go as 
if it were not. To assert its intervention anywhere or at 
any time before the physical antecedents of a volition, or 
between them and the volitional outcome, certainly is not 
psychology but psychogeny ; it is therefore doctrine which 
may properly be relegated to the domain of cosmogony. 

In two matters — those too matters in which the questions 
admit of being put with exceptional exactness and might 
claim therefore plain answers — we fail to get from the 
philosophical upholders of freewill a frank, definite, and 
consistent statement of their opinions. Tbe first is the 
exact moment or point of evolution in the animal or the 
human series where the undetermined will makes its first 
appearance, since it is not generally assumed by them to be 
co-extensive with volition. Do they or do they not believe 
that God, having created man in His own image, endowed 
him with the ultra-physical power, so that all men — serfs. 
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savageSy phUosopherSy idiots and lanatics — always possess it 
and always have possessed it? Observe that it is not a 
question of the widely different degrees of development of 
the same kind of volition — if it were that, we could compre- 
hend what was meant — but a question of the abrupt ir- 
ruption somewhere, no one saying exactly where, of an 
extraordinary ultra-physical factor. Are they thereupon 
willing to maintain, in opposition to the overwhelming 
evidence of facts, that animal volition is of essentially dif- 
ferent kind from the lowest human volition, no animal pos- 
sessing jot or tittle of ultra-physical essence? Or did the 
ass of Eden sin against freewill by eating forbidden thistles, 
and so, sharing in man's fall, come to incur all the sufferings 
that it has since patiently undergone from him? 

The second point respecting which it is hard to get a 
definite and consistent answer is whether the freedom of 
choice that is supposed to go before free action of wrill has, 
as every other mental phenomenon confessedly has, a material 
equivalent in a particular brain-action. If it has, where 
is the ultra-physical freedom ; if not, where is the ultra- 
physical intervention? Apparently one is required to be 
vaguely content to allow the antecedents and outcome of a 
volition to take place practically as physical events, and to 
admit that they take place in exact and even compulsory 
correspondence with a series of motives and a resultant will, 
so long as it is acknowledged theoretically that the ultra- 
physical factor exists in the background, and is capable of 
intervening in the rarely or never occurring event of its 
being called upon to do so. An actual intervention is not 
insisted upon in any particular case, if only it be granted 
generally that it may take place if it wills or pleases : the 
chain of events is practically compulsory, but theoretically 
it may be broken and pieced again at any link. To refuse 
compliance with so modest a request may appear ungracious, 
when compliance seems to cost so little ; but none the less 
would the acknowlodprnient be an implicit avowal that 
causation does not reitifn in human events, and that a science 
of human mind must always l>e motaphysical nescience. 

It is remarkable how Uttle the advocates of a meta- 
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physical soul, though never so exacting in their critical 
demands upon materialistic theories, ever think of the many 
difficulties of their own theory, and how quietly they pass 
them by as parts of the big mystery which they feel no 
obligation to explain or even to consider. If a soul is to be 
postulated, surely one is entitled to be told something about 
it. Of what substance is it made, because substance of some 
sort it must have if it is individual? If of spiritual 
substance, what conception of spirit is possible other than a 
conception of something that is more subtile than the most 
subtile matter known ? Where was this spirit before it 
entered into the body, and at what precise moment of 
its development, when it was yet in the womb, did it take 
possession of it? In what part of the body does it dwell? 
Is it co-extensive with body, and yet itself without extension ? 
Will it, when it takes leave of the body, be able to feel and 
think and will in the same manner as it does now through 
the body ? And if not, how will it keep consciousness of its 
identity and have continuity of existence as the same being ? 
How does it now act upon the body, and how is it acted 
upon by it ? How many bodily functions are possible without 
it, and what is its part and exact range in those functions 
that are not possible without it? Do the animals that 
approach nearest to man possess souls, especially those that 
in some measure think with him, feel with him, and act with 
him ; and if they do, whence came their souls before life, and 
where will they go after death? Is the animal soul material, 
and the human soul immaterial ? Are we called upon to make 
three divisions of substances in nature corresponding to dif- 
ferences of properties — the two last of them being sorts of 
spiritualisations of matter— namely, (a) gross and palpable 
material substance ; {h) animal and quasi-immaterial ; (c) 
human immaterial ? 

That other persons feel as I do, I know by their cries and 
gestures when they are pained or pleased, and that they 
think as I do, by their words which they have taught me to 
understand; in both cases, that is, by certain movements 
that are visible or, so to speak, audible to me. I know the 
same of animals so far as gestures and cries inform me. 
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vrhich are, after all, more genuine indications of mental 
affections than words; and certainly I feel quite as sure that 
the crouching, fawning, gambolling dog is expressing emo- 
tional states as I am that a gambolling child or any one who 
tells me he feels them is. What then am I to think of their 
respective origins 'f That the same kind of sensation, senti- 
ment, and reason proceeds from entirely unrelated sources in 
the two cases — in the one betokening a soul, and in the other 
being the outcome of matter divinely adapted to perform such 
high functions P And if matter be in any case sufficient by 
itself to perform them, why call in the saperfluous aid of a 
soul to do the same kind of functions in men ? If it be 
argued that the soul of man stands high on a quite special 
platform, because it has the subjective certainty of an intui- 
tion into its own states, still the objection may be made that 
the revelations of my self-consciousness can only have indi^ 
vidual certainty, and that the intuitions of another person's 
self-consciousness, however certain to him, and by whatever 
outward means communicated from his withifiy who is to me 
withotU, to my within^ can only have the same sort of objec- 
tive value to me as the revelations of an animaFs conscious 
states tlirough its modes of communication with me. A 
subjective psychology, in so far as it is subjective, cannot 
transcend the personal range, or have more than personal 
certainty. 

These and many like questions and objections might 
easily be propounded in order to provoke the metaphysicians 
to a searching examination of the weak points of their own 
doctrine, or at any rate in order to abate the elation with 
which they denounce the weaknesses of materialism and 
usurp for spiritualism an impregnability of position which it 
has not. As life, however, offers much too much to do, and 
only a short time to do it in, any one whose instincts are 
practical will pass them by as matters of idle and endless 
controversy. Accepting the exact parallelism which there is 
the best reason to believe to exist between physiological 
processes, made known by the senses, and mental processes, 
made known by self-consciousness, he will make it his 
scientific aim to trace out patiently the exact correspondences 
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between the two^ and so to arriye at such a precise and full 
knowledge of both as to be able to say with certitude : This 
physiological state of things being manifest to observation, 
of necessity this psychological experience will be sensible to 
consciousness ; and to say that of every mental function of 
the brain and of e?ery affection of consciousness. Those 
who are alive when that day comes, may then rightly say, 
after the manner of Spinoza, that the brain is visible mind 
and the mind invisible brain. Meanwhile, as we of this day 
and generation are not likely to reach that fulness and 
exactness of knowledge, it will be wise not to describe the 
objective aspect of mental events in terms of the subjective, 
nor the subjective in terms of the objective indifferently, but 
to keep their respective languages apart; aiming only to 
bring about as close and exact a correspondence between the 
descriptive languages as we discover between the external 
facts of observation and the internal facts of consciousness. 
This we may do without being such exacting pedants as to 
be offended with expressions like the wail of the winds, the 
murmur of the water, the sighing of the breeze, the joy and 
the melancholy of nature: expressions which, after all, 
bespeak a truth of unity that is deeper than knowledge. 



SECTION II. 

CONOERNIKO THE NOTION OP NECESSITY. 

Befobe I proceed to further considerations of a physiolo- 
gical kind respecting will, I pause by the way at this fitting 
halting place in order to make a reflection about necessity. 
As most people discuss the so-called freedom of -will as an 
abstraction, without being in good earnest to test their con- 
clusions by a rigid application to the concrete case, and so 
to get an exact apprehension of what they really mean, 
satisfied to rest in the vague, and invariably falling back 
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upon the bare dogma whenever thej are confronted with 
practical difficulties ; so likewise do they transform necessity 
into a sort of abstract despotic entity, and look upon it as a 
sternly binding tie, an inexorable fate, in all operations of 
nature from which freewill is excluded. It seems to be an 
invincible tendency of the human mind thus to make enti- 
ties out of abstractions ; for materialists display it, equally 
with metaphysicians, since they talk of matter (which 
is purely an abstraction) and discuss its operations, as if it 
were a real thing and had existence apart from its manifold 
varieties. If a man's will be not free, we are supposed to 
conclude that he is under the dominion of this irresistible 
compulsion, this fateful necessity, and not a responsible 
agent; that he is not a proper subject either of praise or 
blame, since he could not will but as he must, and could not 
have done otherwise than as he did, whatever he did. Cer- 
tainly he could not have done otherwise than as he did on 
that occasion, but he is not therefore fatebound to do the 
same on another occasion. 

Necessity has not objective existence any more than a 
smell has objective existence ; it is merely the general ex- 
pression or statement of all human experience that definite 
antecedents are invariably followed by definite consequences : 
a declaration of invariable uniformity, the opposite concep- 
tion to which is not freedom but contingency. It is a law 
of nature, and therefore a necessity, that the sun rises day 
after day ; but time was when the sun did not rise on human 
doings, nor at all, and there will be a time happily when it 
will not rise on them any more, nor rise at all. General 
laws are not outward realities, but our notional relations to 
outward realities. Change the antecedents of a choice of 
will, as a person does when he profits by experience, and 
where is the necessity? He is now under the necessity 
that his past acts have made for him to follow the changed 
antecedents. The man who walks to the cliflF one day in 
order to commit suicide and does not do it, and walks to 
the cliflF another day and does do it — other things being the 
same — would not have done it the second time had it been 
the first, and would have done it the first time had it been 
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the second. The dog which, obeying its instinct, starts 
in chase of the hare, is nnder the necessity to do as it 
does on the first occasion ; it is under the necessity to do 
differently on the second occasion, if it suffered pain for 
what it did on the first and does differently in conseqaence. 
According to the existing order of nature, a stone dropped 
from a height into space mtut fall to the ground : it is under 
that necessity. ^But it is not an absolute and variable neces- 
sity ; it is a necessary law only so long as it is not interfered 
with by the operation of some intervening law ; and when 
we say that the stone is compelled to fall downwards by the 
law of gravitation, all we do really is to make a general 
statement of universal experience that heavy bodies do fall 
to the earth at a certain rate, unless they are prevented. 
Accordingly, when we observe that a piece of iron does not 
drop to the ground if a strong magnet be suspended just 
above it, but is drawn upwards to the magnet and held fast 
by it in opposition to the pull of gravitation, we are not in 
dismay because a fatal necessity has been outraged and de- 
posed, and the world is likely to fall into universal anarchy ; 
but we set to work forthwith to collect and collate our expe- 
riences of the operations of the intervening power, and to find 
out and formulate the most general statement that we can 
concerning them — that is, to formulate the so-called law of 
its action. Not so, says perhaps the necessitarian, that is not 
quite all, there is something more than the mere statement 
of a uniformity of experience ; for it certainly is a necessity 
that all bodies tend towards earth if they do not actually 
reach it ; they have no choice, no alternative in the matter ; 
and if they are prevented, it is that they are suffering a 
restraint of their natural tendency.' But the truth is that 
the piece of iron, magnet-attracted, tends the other way ; it 
makes another choice, doing what is most agreeable to its 
nature in the circumstances ; it obeys the temporary attrac- 

* In this use of the word tendency to connote a sort of spontaneity in a 
body's gravity we remark a relic of the metaphysical interpretation of nature 
which imbaed it with sympathies and antipathies, loves, and abhorrences, kc. 
We might as well talk of the chemical yearnings of one element for another, 
or imitate the scientist who, lecturing before a royal personage, said : ' These 
gases wUl now have the honour to combine before your Royal Highness.* 
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tion of the stronger motiye. So an indiyidnaly if he be free 
from constraint, wills what he wishes, and wishes what is 
most agreeable to his nature in the then circumstances, and 
is most free in doing so. 

Except in the far greater number and complexity of the 
circumstances, is there any real difference between the 
choice .that a man makes between two courses of action 
when he is in doubt and the choice that the piece of iron 
makes between fS^ng to the earth and rushing to the 
magnet? It is possible to imagine it placed, though im- 
possible to place it, so nicely between the attraction of the 
earth and the counter-attraction of the magnet that it 
shall be held suspended in doubt, in an equilibrium of choice, 
unable to resolve which way to go, like a man between two 
eyenly balanced motives, or like the legendary ass fixed 
exactly half way between the two exactly similar bundles of 
hay. If it be true, when the man decides, that his freewill 
has put an end to the difficulty for him by giving the 
requisite preponderance to the attraction of one of the 
opposing and equal motives ; and if it be true that the ass 
may count on its freewill to prevent it frx)m standing still 
until it is starved to death, notwithstanding the exact 
equipoise of motives ; why is it not true also that it is the 
freewill of the piece of iron that determines it either to rush 
to the magnet or to drop to the ground, since it is practi- 
cally impossible to balance the counteractions so nicely as 
to keep it in suspense between them? And if the least 
change, a change so trifling that we cannot even fix and 
appreciate it, was enough in that case to give the preponde- 
rance in one direction, and to move it from the ideal centre 
of indifference, is it any wonder that in a far more subtile 
province of matter we cannot always apprehend and measure 
the slight change that gives the preponderance to one or 
another motive in the complex workings of human volition ? 

In the objective necessity which it has created the 
human mind has transformed its subjective experience into 
objective being ; but the necessity so created is really, like 
space or time, only a condition or form of thought, a sub- 
jective necessity. Feeling necessity in itself, as it needs 
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must, since it cannot help thinking two thoughts together 
that have always occurred together, co-existent or sequent, 
it has made it a despotic entity outside itself. Because it is 
bound to think a co-existence or sequence, it objectifies the 
necessity. So far as we can think of nature apart from man, 
or of man apart from nature, and so far as we can touch a 
real-in-itself in either of the two ideals — liberty and necessity, 
we are well entitled to say that there is far more necessity 
in man than in nature, and far more freedom in nature than 
in man. Let it be acknowledged, then, that we know no 
other necessity in nature than the necessity which we make 
in formulating our experience, and that it will last just as 
long as our experiences are as they are, and no longer. 
Gould these experiences become wider to-morrow and reach 
a higher plane of being, any so-called law of nature might 
be contravened and shattered ; and were our modes of re- 
lation with external nature changed fundamentally — by the 
acquisition of a quite new sense yielding quite new expe- 
riences, or, better still, by the opening in us of half a 
dozen new senses revealing new worlds of experience — then 
our fundamental laws of thought would be changed also, 
our universal categories revolutionised ; and our necessities 
of to-day, the eternal verities we swear by now, would 
show beside the eternal verities we should swear by [then 
like the painful gropings of a blind man beside the quick, 
apt and easy movements of one who has his perfect sight. 
A race of men that was both blind and deaf would go very 
quietly about its business without being disturbed in the 
least by the crash of thunder or the flash of lightning ; but 
it would not therefore follow that thunder and lightning 
were not real things to another race more amply furnished 
with senses. Are there no stars in heaven because the eye- 
less polype cannot see them ? Is there no law of gravitation 
because the brainless oyster does not apprehend it P Is the 
world without moral feeling because the octopus is insensible 
to it ? Is there no music of the spheres because ^ this muddy 
vesture of decay doth grossly close us in * that we cannot 
hear it? An atom in immensity, a moment in eternity, a 
single pulse, so to speak, in the flux of life upon earth, man 
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cannot transcend the narrow limits of his small capacities ; 
can only reflect in knowledge more or less adequately the 
minute spot of^space, the brief moment of time, in which he 
is ; can know little more in the end than how exceeding 
little it is that he can ever know, how infinitely much he 
can never know. * Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ? Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion ? ' All which by .in- 
terpretation is that man cannot go outside the vibrations of 
matter to which he is constitutionally sensible, and tell us 
anything of that which occasions no answering vibrations in 
him. 



SECTION III. 

INVOLUTION AND EVOHITION. 

In pursuit of the purpose to get as close as possible to the 
life of mind, that is to say, to its actual relations as a vital 
phenomenon, let me now point out that no one's mind is an 
individuality in the sense of independence and separateness 
which we commonly attach to the conception of individuality. 
The mind in truth is not an independent, perfectly distinct, 
self-sufficing being, any more than the body. It is continuous 
and dependent ; for it is a becoming from the basis of all human 
past through the means of an essential co-operation of 
surroundings ; and it is for this reason that it can only be 
adequately studied and thoroughly known (a) historically^ 
and {b) in relation to its surroundings. These are the 
methods of a fruitful psychology ; for it is in those two 
relations -that mind can, properly speaking, be said to have 
being and to be capable of scientific investigation. It is 
plain enough that the body cannot live and be without food 
and air and warmth : to talk of a living body as an indivi- 
duality apart from its external medium, is to talk of an 
abstract conception, a notional existence, not of a real thing. 
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Every element of tissue requires what Lamarck calls its 
ambient medium, and could not be a living element of tissue, 
or even a lasting element of non-living tissue, without it. 
Life is the expression of the fit relations of the organisation 
and its environing conditions ; the result, that is to say, of 
the interactions of a part of nature combined or organised 
into a certain complex form and of the outside nature with 
which it is in essential relation. The organism, acting on 
nature to modify it, and in turn acted upon by nature and 
modified — made by circumstances for circumstances — is 
itself nature ; one of an infinite multitude of temporary in- 
carnations of matter that in a little while will fall to 
pieces and go back to the main body. 

Many of those who talk with easy fluency of the organism 
adapting itself to its environment, are apt to let the mouth- 
filling words fill the mind too and so hinder an exact appli- 
cation of thought to facts. In the first place, they are 
dwelling too much on one aspect of the relation, and are 
thus using language which, so far as it has meaning, 
means only a partial truth, since it would perhaps be as 
true to talk of the environment adapthig itself to the organ- 
ism ; and in the second place, they easily demoralise 
themselves by treating the vague doctrine as if it were 
itself what is intended by it, instead of making it real 
knowledge by patiently investigating and disclosing the 
processes of the particular adaptations; until, growing in in- 
flation, they are content with such knowledge of life as is 
implied in talking of it as adjustment of internal relations 
to external relations. No doubt there is in the phenomena 
of life the adjustment of internal to external relations, as 
there is in them the relation of a somethingness to a some- 
thin g-elseness ; but it may be permitted to doubt whether 
either proposition is a very valuable addition to knowledge, 
and, if it were a question between the two, whether the latter 
has not the more solid and substantial meaning. 

As it is with the body so is it with mind, which is the 
flower of its function, the supreme expression of its life. It 
also is the outcome of the organism and its environment, 
and could no more be without the ambient medium than it 
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could be without the organism. Certainly it has require- 
ments beyond those of the body ; it requires not only the 
physical medium that the body requires, but it needs also 
a social medium; deprived of this essential element of its 
being, it could no more live than the body could live deprived 
of air. That is what we mean when we define man as a 
social being. He lives only as a unit of a social organisation, 
in vital relations to it, acting upon it and acted upon by it, 
inspiring and breathing its social spirit ; he could not live 
and move and have his human being separate from it, any 
more than he could live and move in a vacuum, or than a 
nerve-cell could live detached from its plexus in the brain. 
As the air is the breath of his body, which without it would 
be dead, so the social medium is the life-breath of his mind, 
which without it would not wake to consciousness. No one 
can help assimilating unawares the moral atmosphere of the 
medium in which he is ; he will feel and be as he lives ; and 
so it comes to pass that persons who, like thieves, have 
renounced all the obligations of common morality are still 
imbued with a^ sort of ^ honour-among-thieves'-monility, the 
obligations of which they own, and that persons of an 
average standard of general morality are sometimes no 
better than criminals in respect of some special relations of 
their particular sect, trade, or other social circle to the rest 
of society. There is nothing that is thought natural which 
may not be made to seem unnatural, nothing that is un- 
natural which may not be made natural, by long usage and 
custom. 

In order to elucidate further the essential relations of 
being that hold between the living element and its medium, 
it will be well to glance at the transformations which matter 
has undergone on earth — to endeavour to apprehend the 
meaning of its >«ucces8ive transpeciations. Time was when 
no life existed on earth; it is now filled with the most 
complex forms of life, which have succeeded to more simple 
and general forms ; the mutations of living matter having 
been on a scale of increasing complexity, and new manifesta- 
tions of energy having accompanied the successive complica- 
tions. Going below life to non-living matter, we trace a 
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similar progressive complication as we pass upwards in 
knowledge from simple chemical combinations of elements 
to complex combinations, and from these again to more 
complex combinations still, until we reach that exceeding 
complexity of composition in a small compass which exists 
in, and constitutes the basis of, living matter. Thereupon, 
making this simplest living element the starting point of a 
new ascent, we rise from it through successive complications 
of organic matter — from the gelatinous and scarcely ani- 
malised substance of such creatures as the polypes and the 
infusoria — which, as Lamarck observes, has little more than 
the consistence and colour of water, and is incapable of making 
a soup that would be nourishing and strengthening to man 
— to the more complex and highly animalised flesh of birds 
and mammals.^ And not in substance only, but in structure 
and form also, we note the same manner of progress through 
multiplying complexities and specialisations from simple 
forms of organism, seemingly homogeneous in substance, to 
th^ most complex organisms with their varieties of elemental 
tissues, their intricate combinations of tissues into organs, 
and their intimate physiological union of organs. There 
has been a progressive exaltation of matter, a more and 
more complex involution of it, an ascending transpeciation, 
so to speak, as the foundation and condition of that process 
of a higher becoming of things which we call evolution : in 
fact, it comes to this in the intimate and essential relations 
of organic and inorganic nature, that there is not an organised 
living creature that does not presuppose and, as it were, 
involve the whole history of the earth antecedent to it. 
Therefore, instead of being satisfied with one process of so- 
called evolution, we ought perhaps rather to recognise, 

> * La chair et le sang des mammifdres et des oiseaux sont les mati^res lea 
plus compos^es ct les plus animalisdes que Ton puisse obtcnir des parties 
molles des animanz ; aussi, apr^ les polssons, ces mati^res se d^gradent progres* 
sivement an point que dans les radiaires mollasses, dans les polypes, et surtout 
dans les infusoires, le fluide essentiel n*a plus que la consistance et la couleur 
de Tean et que les chairs de ces animaux n'olTrent plus qu*une matidre 
gSlatineuse, k peine animalis6e. Le bouillon que Ton ferait ave<3 de pareilles 
chairs ne serait, sans doute, gukre nourrissant et fortiliant pour rhomm^e qui ea 
ferait usage.* — Lamarck, Philoiophie zoolagiqw, vol. i. p. 216. 

X 2 
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investigate, and describe three processes — namely, (a) In- 
Tolntion, (b) Evolution, and (c) Dissolution; which processes, 
though three when viewed in relation to individual parts, 
are not three, but three aspects of one process, when viewed 
in relation to the embracing whole. ^ 

Two leading facts, then, and for us ultimate facts, which 
it behoves us to apprehend and firmly fix in mind, are — first, 
that there has been what we may call a nistia of evolution in 
nature, and, secondly, that progressive transpeciations of 
matter have been events of it. Continuity of nature certainly, 
but as certainly not of kind in nature ; for the continuity is 
of different kinds, therefore in some sort a discontinuity, a 
new kind springing from the basis of the old kind : not con- 
tinuity by homogeneous but by heterogeneous generation. 
A new chemical compound with new properties was a new 
thing when it appeared first ; though it presupposed the ele- 
ments that united to form it, and therefore had a continuity 
of being with them, its new function was not the sum or 
mechanical effect of the co-operation of their properties; 
it was quite a special power that might properly be said 
to have its autonomy or, so to speak, its spontaneity. It is 
vain to ask why it is so ; we must observe what has taken 
place, accept that as ultimate, and be satisfied to trace how 
it is so. In like manner must we accept as ultimate facts 
other steps in the transpeciation of matter and energy : 
organic matter from that which is not organic, life from 
not-life, reason and will from sensibilities that are not 
reason and will, sensibility from simple irritability, con- 
sciousness from that which is not conscious ; for everywhere 
it is the same problem that meets us — namely, from the 
lower to make the higher, from that which is not to obtain 
that which is. It is no real inconsistency to accept two 
views that are sometimes opposed to one another as contra- 
dictory — namely, the opinion of the essential continuity of 

^ Lamarck ennnciates the notion of involution as the complement of hit 
doctrine of the transformation of species. The more carefuUjr one reads his 
works, the more one realises with surprise what inadequate justice has jet 
been done to this great pioneer, who for so long a time was hazdly known 
except by a ridiculous travesty of his doctrine. 
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existences and events in nature, in simple yirtne of the agency 
and properties of matter ; and the opinion that the so-called 
oontinnity is reaJly a succession of creations through new 
involutions of matter. The process is not, properly speaking, 
an evolution, unless evolution be complemented by a worked- 
out theory of involution, but an qpigenesis. Certainly the 
most exact and complete mathematics of quantity will not 
avail to explain qualities. 

At some vastly remote period of the world's history — a 
period so remote that the distance can hardly take definite 
form in a mental conception — non-living matter reached 
such a complexity of intimate combinations and was in such 
fitting external conditions that it underwent what was then 
an extraordinary transformation into living matter. Theo- 
logians will not care nowadays to dispute the transforma- 
tion, if it be granted that the event was the immediate work 
of divine interposition, a direct creative act. Once formed, 
living matter has the property of perpetuating and increas- 
ing itself by taking into itself non-living matter, converting 
it into its kind — assimilating it, as it is said — and so 
making it vital ; not otherwise than as a spark of fire, once 
it has with great pains been obtained, grows into a flame 
and continues to spread when it meets with suitable aliment. 
The ease and rapidity with which now is effected by living 
matter a transformation that took place only in the first 
instance by successive steps and, as it were, after long and 
slow preparations, must be attributed to the fact that the 
small vital particle contains in itself and supplies actually 
in its function the essential conditions of the transmutation 
which were then obtained only after many trials and chances, 
and by favour perhaps of a happy coincidence. So in un- 
known way it works a conversion to its nature by the infec- 
tion of its presence and influence. I use the example of a 
spark of fire not as an explanation, but as a comparison, in 
order to assist the conception of what takes place; for as 
the fire raises the matter near it to such a temperature that 
it catches fire, or as an orator's enthusiasm so inflames the 
enthusiasm of his audience that they flare up ; so the particle 
of living matter contains, concentrated in its minute but 
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complex compass, and supplies in its living energy, the con- 
currence of conditions necessary for the iTansfonnation of 
non-living aliment into its own living nature. On the one 
hand, then, those who see a miracle in the first appearanco 
of living matter on the earth are bound to see a miracle in 
the history of each particle of dead matter which a living 
thing converts into its own nature ; on the other hand, those 
who see in the new event nothing more than an ordinary 
operation of matter, ought not to delude themselves by a 
misuse of the word ordinary to describe that which, when it 
took place for the first time, was certainly a very extra- 
ordinary operation of matter. 

The elements of the universe being what they are, the 
combination of them into a living molecule was inevitable at 
some time or another in some place or another. For if the 
number of these elements be finite and c nstant, and their 
properties everywhere the same, as our experience of them 
in suns and stars. warrants us to believe they are, we have 
the right to suppose that an infinite number of combinations 
of them has taken place in the infinite time and space that 
have been available for such operations; and therefore it 
would follow that somewhere or other, at some time or other, 
there has been a realisation of every possible combination 
and development of matter. Not of chemical matter only, 
be it understood, but of matter in its highest known form as 
the substratum of sensation and thought ; for then, as now, 
in the evolutional ascent sensation must have appeared with 
the attainment of a certain complexity of the fitting organi- 
sation, and thought of the same quality as exists now must 
have followed organic combinations having the same quali- 
ties as now. We do not discover the differential calculus in 
the Amoeba — indeed, we are persuaded that there was a 
time when the Amceba was and the differential calculus was 
not ; but we are perfectly sure that, the conditions of the 
earth having been what they were, the discovery of the 
differential calculus was inevitable some time in the chain 
of organic events. For anything we know to the contrary, 
nay conformably to the probabilities of all that we do 
know, it may have been discovered thousands of times in 
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thousands of other planets ; in which in the course of an infi- 
nite past every possible composition of matter and every pos- 
sible conception of mind have very likely been realised over 
and over again. There and then^ as here and now, those 
combinations of elements that were most stable would endure 
and become the basis of still more complex combinations, and 
so the whole series of events follow in inevitable order ; the 
differential calculus at the proper time, as certainly as the 
coming into being of an organic molecule when the fulness 
of its time was come. And seeing that organic matter, once 
it has come into being, sustains and increases itself by prey- 
ing upon other organic matter, there must needs ensue in 
due course all the horrible consequences of the struggle for 
existence on earth. What an overwhelming reflection! 
That the same animal ferocity in pursuing, killing and 
devouring through all the forms of animal life ; the same 
human vices, miseries, cruelties and crimes that have filled 
the earth with groans and lamentations through untold 
ages ; the same inadequate notions and abortive struggles ; 
the same fruitless aspirations and prayers that have been 
little more than cries of conscious impotence; — that all these 
things have been many times in the infinite past of being, as 
the result of the same organic combinations that prevail 
on earth now, and prevail also perhaps at this moment in 
more than one of the infinite multitudes of worlds that are 
scattered through infinite space ! So may it be that when 
the high-souled poetic being gazes into the blue deep of 
heaven on a cloudless night, rapt away from things of earth 
in a transport of ineffable ecstasy, and is thrilled with mys- 
terious sympathies that bring him into sacred communion 
of spirit with something that he sees not, apprehends not, 
thinks not, but feels is there, he is experiencing the dim in- 
timations of a nearer kinship than he suspects. 

May we not discern a dim perception or vague adumbra- 
tion of this eternally recurring evolution and dissolution of 
worlds and beings in the old and widely spread doctrine of a 
transmigration of souls ? It was one of the traditions of the 
Babbins that those who had been the guiltiest of the guilty, 
and who had made themselves abominable in the sight of 
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heaven by their sins, were chased rotind the world by evil 
spirits until the time decreed was accomplished. Then they 
sank into dust and ashes, the lowest depth of existence. 
Next, in another beginning of existence they became clay 
and took the nature of stone and of minerals ; and from 
thence they rose to become water, air and fire, floating in 
the cloud, rushing in the whirlwind, roUing in the thunder. 
After this they entered into vegetable existence, springing 
to life in grass and flowers, ti*ees and shrubs. Ages on ages 
were consumed in these successive transformations ; for in 
them units of time-reckoning might well be, not by revolu- 
tions of planets, but by the births and deaths of solar sys- 
tems. The next change was into ammal life^ in which as 
beast, bird, reptile, fish and insect, in the waters, in the air, 
on the ground and underground, they pursue and are pursued, 
rend with tooth and claw and are rended, destroy and are 
destroyed, through countless aeons. At last they are suffered 
to ascend into the rank of human beings once more. But 
tlieir ascent there is step by step : they are first slaves un- 
dergoing unspeakable toUs, privations and tortures, so that 
their life is a long longing to die ; dying in full time, they 
oommence life again in a higher rank, being free, but it is 
a hard life of toil, of poverty, of war, of dungeons, of bloody 
superstitions, of worship of idols, in abasement and ignor- 
ance. To them also in the end comes the release of death ; 
then the final change ensues, and they enter the highest 
rank of mankind, becoming Israelites, the chosen people to 
whom has been given the promise of universal dominion. 
The end is accomplished : the long cycle of the travail of 
matter through eternity has reached its climax, having cul- 
minated in the highest specimen of mankind — a good Jew. 
See the grim irony of events ! When Jesus Christ came, a 
Jew of the Jews, they rejected and crucified Him. 

Let us turn back to the main line of our inquiry. It 
has been shown that the lesson of material continuity with 
progressive complication, which is taught by the ascent from 
simple binary compounds to ternary compounds, from tern- 
ary compounds to still more complex compounds, and from 
these to the exceeding complex composition of nerve-element. 
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is plainly taught also by the development of organic life. 
An organism and its medium, when they have reached a 
certain fitness of one to the other and hit upon the happy 
concurrence of conditions, combine, so to speak, to make a 
new start, the initial step of a more complex organism. 
This initial variation which, profiting by what is called 
natural selection, undergoes gradual development, is an 
original fact that we cannot explain. Call it an internal 
principle of evolution, if you will, though it is doubtful whether 
matters are made any more clear thereby. To call it an 
accidental variation is hardly well, since there is no such 
event as accident, and in any case that is ill called an 
accident which issues finally in such a definite and special 
product as a new organism : it is almost equivalent to call- 
ing man himself an accident. Natural selection affords us 
an explanation of the survival of the variation once it has 
been made, but no explanation of the organic start itself nor 
of its progressive increase. It is in the inmost depths of 
physiology, in the most intimate physico-chemical processes 
that take place between the internal properties of the 
organism and the external stimuli of the environment, that 
we must search for the origin of the initial variation and of 
its growth by exercise. All we know and understand at 
present is that it is the observed tendency of organic 
matter to break into varieties, thousands of which probably 
occur and come to naught, in the absence of fit surroundings 
to preserve them, for each one that survives and is fixed with 
the lapse of time. Everywhere we observe evidence of such 
variations : no two faces, no two voices, no two treads, no 
two objects in living nature are ever exactly alike ; in the 
phenomena of heredity the operation of a law of variation 
is as manifest as the operation of the law of inheritance of 
like qualities. What wonder that such variations occur 
often in the unstable and extremely plastic substance of 
nascent organic matter ? 

The initial structure of the new variation is an embodi- 
ment of the special conditions of the environment, an 
organic involution of them, and is therefore prepared by its 
nature to flourish in similar fitting conditions; for as the 
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living particle^ once formed, contains in itself and supplies 
the essential conditions of the transformation of suitable 
non-living matter into its kind, so this new embodiment 
contains in its structure and supplies in its function the 
essential conditions of a further increase, and grows aptly 
to the mode of its exercise. That is the real meaning of 
Lamarck's doctrine that the want or need generates the 
effort, and the effort or exercise the fiEtculty. The first step 
once made, the initial combination of organism and medium, 
the increase will be comparatively easy, for here, as in 
morals, it is the first step only that costs ; it will increase, 
by reason of its embodied conditions, in external surround- 
ings that would not have been sufficient to generate it, 
although it will certainly perish in surroundings that are 
not adequately adapted to it ; as a fire will go out when it 
has not proper fuel, or as a giU-breathing animal will expire 
in the air. Notwithstanding this advantage of intrinsic 
structural conditions, however, it is extremely probable that 
multitudes of variations are bom only to fade timelessly, ' no 
sooner blown than blasted,' just as the great majority of all 
sorts of seeds come to naught ; just as many bright thoughts 
not caught and fixed at tiie moment pass for ever ; just as 
among thousands upon thousands of stars and planets one 
only perhaps here and there comes to aught. To infinite 
Power, with infinite time and infinite space at its disposal, it 
is manifestly no greater matter to waste planets than to 
waste seeds. 

It is not a very profitable discussion whether function 
developes structure or structure developes function, as it is 
not a profitable discussion why the organism makes the first 
start of a new development which the surroundings after- 
wards nurse into completeness. Both questions seem to be 
based upon the notion of a living organism as an indi- 
viduality that has existence apart from its medium. In 
reality it has nothing of the kind. We make the abstrac- 
tion in thought, but there is no corresponding separation in 
nature. A similar discussion has been raised as to whether 
social morality is the basis of individual morality, or whether 
individual morality has preceded social morality ; as if indi- 
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vidoal morality cotdd be at all except in relation to a social 
enyironment, or a society be without individuals. Morality 
would have no meaning to a man living alone on a planet 
which he had all to himself: he could not be virtuous there 
any more than a woman would be hysterical who was placed 
in similar circumstances; or than a sole Supreme Being 
who has the universe to Himself can be virtuous or vicious. 

Let us endeavour to apprehend as closely as possible the 
formation of a new organic start. A structural variation 
appears, be it the most minutely initial imaginable. Certainly 
it could not, before it was formed, function as part of the 
organism, and must have preceded its function in the order of 
development, since function is the definite energy of structure 
of definite form ; that form being itself the result of the com- 
bining properties of the simple and complex compounds that 
constitute the structure in their relations to the environment. 
The unloosing of the energies of the compounds by their de- 
composition and the unified action of the liberated energy, 
as determined by the form of structure, will be the function. 
On the other hand, it is a sure matter of daily observation 
that structure grows to the mode of its exercise, and wastes 
when it is not exercised — that is to say, that function de- 
velopes structure in the line of its activity ; a pltu replace- 
ment of expended organic material being growth, a minus 
replacement thereof waste. Here, then, we are brought to 
a pretty pass, which looks very like an impasse. We may 
be permitted to ask ourselves, however, whether at bottom 
anything more wonderful has happened than happened 
when a new chemical compound, or an organic molecule, 
was formed for the first time, which has ever since in- 
creased and multiplied. 

Nutrition is a succession of generations, and generation 
is fundamentally a continuance of nutrition. . We need to 
get rid of the artificial separation that we make between 
organism and medium, and to cultivate the conception of an 
essential interaction. The proper influences or fitting co- 
incidences of the medium are as essential a part of the con- 
stitution of the new structural start as are the intrinsic 
conditions or properties of the organic structure from which 
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it proceeds; it is indeed the material embodiment, in the 
most complex and concentrated form, of the intrinsic organic 
conditions and of the extrinsic conditions of the medium — 
an involution, so to speak, of the two complex fiEtctors. 
Always is it necessary to have envelopment before you can 
have cievelopment, to fold in before you can itnfold. The 
smallest particle of protoplasm that ever came into being, 
came into being through the union of immanent and influent 
conditions, and it grew afterwards by the continuance of a 
similar process of combination under vastly more favourable 
auspices ; but it was able to grow in that fashion from pre- 
ceding protoplasm only because the latter carried incorporate 
in its nature, as immanent properties, the antecedent influent 
external conditions that were necessary to its first produc- 
tion. The exercise of function being the giving out or un- 
loosing of those combined internal and external conditions, 
the unfolding from within, by a self-disintegration, of the 
coincident conditions within and without that combined 
in the first instance to form the new variation, these natu- 
rally promote further material embodiments — ^that is to say, 
further increase of structure. In regard of relative priority 
of appearance of structure and function then, the proper 
answer would perhaps be that the new function came first as 
the function of concurrent organism and medium, being 
more or less vague and tentative; and that the material 
embodiment in the initial variation, surviving by its fitness 
to the conditions, became the structural basis of definite, 
purposive, and less dependent function of the organism. 

It is easier to entertain the general notion of a process 
of involution than it is to put forth an intelligible exposition 
of it. Making use of every aid, in order, if possible, to make 
the conception clear and definite, I would particularly point 
out that in the formation of the primitive organic particle, 
and in each successive formation of more complex organic 
matter, a process has taken place that at bottom is 
identical with what we see going on and exemplified now 
in every conscious mental acquisition. For what happens 
in this case? Observation of the new conditions that 
present themselves, and in due course adaptive reaction 
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to them ; such process, ingoing and outgoing, being at the 
foundation of the fiEtcnlties we call perception and judgment; 
BO we make a Teritable assimilation of them, and therein a 
gain to ourselves of mental faculty. The process is gradual 
and tentative at first, but it becomes exact and perfect bj 
practice. Now the underlying condition of such acquired 
faculty or function certainly is an organic basis of gradually 
formed structure, the specialty of which structure is deter- 
mined by, embodies, and signifies the composite result of the 
internally immanent and the special externally influent 
conditions. Thus conscious function helps to throw light 
upon the dark and hidden processes of purely organic 
function, for it is with the increments and developments of 
the simple organic particle as it is at bottom with our mental 
increments and developments. 

The reaction of the simplest living matter to the external 
stimulus is simple and direct, but it is obvious that with each 
of those above-mentioned increments of gain, they being 
embodiments of simple reactions, the reaction becomes less 
direct and simple ; and it is further obvious that with 
successive additions, especially when the additions are deve- 
lopments, the reaction becomes more and more circuitous 
and complicated ; the determinants of action mainly within, 
the occasions without. The organism has become a maga- 
zine of embodied relations. In its structure are stored up 
potentially the multitudinous simple actions and reactions 
between organic substance and medium — ordered struc- 
turalisations that make its increasing complexity; they 
are there ready to unfold in energy on the occasion of a slight 
and very indirect stimulus ; not otherwise than as the mind 
of a man of the world contains the gains of the experience 
by which he has profited on his way through life, and holds 
them in store ready for use when the occasion demands. A 
complex organism is the embodiment of such involutions 
from the beginning of life on earth to the beginning of its 
life. The spontaneities and autonomies, so-called, of organic 
structures and beings have been thus fashioned. If traced back 
to their genesis, if undone, so to speak, in the reverse order 
in which they were done, the research would bring us at last 
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to the simple fact of the primitive action and reaction. In 
the least portion of an organic structure the immediate 
relation is immanent; it can only be directly and openlj 
dispensed with on any occasion of function, because it 
isy so to speak, capitalised there; and it is by reason of 
such funded stores that an external stimulus that otherwise 
might seem slight and inadequate is adequate to produce 
large effects. 

The tendency at the present day is perhaps to lay undue 
stress on the environment as cause of the variations that 
take place in an organism, and in some respects the term 
'natural selection' may have helped to enhance the 
tendency ; for the common notion of natural selection is apt 
to be that of an external active power which seiaes on the 
organism and compels it to <idapt itself in special ways. 
In reality, of course, natural selection merely expresses the 
fact that the organism survives which has made the fitting 
adaptation ; and it is exactly the adaptation that needs to be 
explained. Indeed, the word adaptation itself is one which, 
if used by theologians, would probably be condemned as 
being of anthropomorphic taint, and implying the application 
of conscious experience of human action to material events. 
To search out and discover the exact physico-chemical con- 
ditions and events of a particular process of adaptation — that 
is the real problem ; and the solution of it would be of more 
scientific value than volumes of vague disquisition concerning 
adaptation. It is necessary, in this relation, to be on guard 
against falling into the easy delusion that the application of 
new terms to old facts is an addition to our knowledge of 
the facts : evolution and environment, for example, are large 
words of swelling sound that seem to be charged with big 
meaning, but by themselves they really explain no more than 
the old expressions of the becoming of things amidst the 
things around them. The question is what are the exact 
facts that such general words signify ; and here it must be 
confessed that an aching void of meaning often appears.' 

* Darwin established the doctrine of evolution on a scientiiic basis by 
infinitely patient labour of observation and thought ; but it has been the fate 
of his discovery, as it is the fate of most epoch-marking discoveries, to be 
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If a complex organism embodies in its nature the en- 
yironments of all organism that come in the order of de- 
velopment between it and the simplest form of organism — if 
it be, so to say, a magazine of such involutions — so that in 
dealing with its external relations and internal correlations 
we are dealing with the historical incorporation of a multi- 
tude of past environments, it is obvious that a general state- 
ment of the action of the environment to produce a variation 
is too vague to have the smallest scientific value. Suppose 
some thousands of chemical compounds mixed together in 
states of highly unstable equilibrium, but having the ex- 
ternal formal equilibrium of an organism; then suppose 
some impulse from without to upset the unstable equilibrium, 
so that the compounds go instantly into a turmoil of decom- 
pounding, recompounding and new compounding, some in 
more, others in less stable combinations; what an empty 
pretence of information it would be to say that the possible 
multitude of ensuing new combinations and the consequent 
modification of the external relations of the formal whole 
were due, in any direct sense, to the influence of the en- 
vironment! And yet we have made the supposition of a 
state of things falling far short of that which prevails in a 
complex organism ; for such organism is a formal equilibrium 
of countless multitudes of internal molecular motions, that 
are ever active, changing every moment, combining and 
separating, neutralising and reinforcing, as complex and 
incalculable as the multitudinous ripples of ocean. The im- 
mediate relations of organism and environment may perhaps 
be the least part of our difficulties, when we have made any- 
thing of it in the way of exact knowledge; we shall have to 
inquire into the complex and intimate correlations of its 
several parts and functions, whereby variations of one part 
entail important and far-reaching variations in other parts, 
without any direct action of the environment. Moreover, 

spun into many vain and vapid theories by speculative disciples, who, not 
applying themselves to patient intercourse with facts, use a few ill-observed 
and inadequately apprehended facts as the occasions of speculative applica- 
tions of the' doctrine; whereby it naturally does not fail to happen that 
everything in the world is capable of being explained by it. 
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in this complicated business it is plain that the adaptation 
of an org^anism to its present enyironment may be not a 
useful adaptation of the organism as a whole, but the par- 
ticular adaptation of a variation of it, the development 
whereof may entail correlated inter-adjusting changes in it 
that are not progressions but retrogressions; not really 
helpful to the whole, but positively hurtful to it as a whole, 
and so calculated to arrest its higher development or to 
promote its actual degeneration. 

In this relation, we shall do well to reflect on the 
different organic stages through which, in its course of 
embryonic development, the ovum of one of the higher 
animals passes from a seemingly homogeneous and scarcely 
visible substance to the complex structure of its mature 
form, the environment all the while being the same. Its 
successive variations do not owe much apparently in those 
circumstances to natural selection, rather would they appear 
to make their own election. No doubt development in this 
case repeats the different stages of descent when the en- 
vironment was different, and the successive stages thereof 
are so many evolutions of very complex involutions that 
have been accomplished in the successions of the ages ; but 
that does not alter the fact that the very remarkable evolu- 
? tion of the microscopic germ is not due to its ^ivironment, 

but to occult qualities in itself, to its intrinsic essence. In 
its nature is inscribed the architectural plan or farm of its 
development. 

The lesson which the example teaches is that always the 
initial variation of an organism, which we call accidental 
because its causes are unknown, and the form of develop- 
ment of the variation, are in the main the direct inspira- 
tion of the organism and essentially independent of its 
present environment. Without doubt the fitting external 
conditions are necessary to its survival and growth, but they 
are not determinant of its origin. The material of the 
difference of mass between the acorn and the oak obviously 
comes from without — from the soil and from the atmosphere ; 
but it is the acorn that contains the determining conditions 
by which this matter has been transmuted into living struc* 
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ture, as well as the directing form after which it has been 
constrained to fashion itself — not otherwise than as the form- 
following repair of a crystal takes place in a suitable solution 
— ^and by which always the tree is forbidden to grow up unto 
heaven. And we have to note this : that not only has the 
transmuting power been multiplied with the continual con- 
Tcrsions of non-living into living matter^ but that each new 
element thus added as vital has been literally informed by 
the pre-existing form^ and so transformed as to become a 
new store of form. In like manner, a variation occurring in 
each of two differently constituted organisms placed in the 
same surroundings, in which both were adapted to live, would 
not be of the same kind and take the same course of develop- 
ment in each case — would not, in fact, grow by minute incre- 
ments into the same kind of new organ. Each variation 
would be informed by the special antecedents in the organism 
from which it proceeded, being the expression of the corre- 
lation of its parts, and carrying in itself the formal plan 
of its future development : would nowise be moulded help- 
lessly by circumstances, but would mould circumstances 
helpfully. Natural selection gives account only of the 
quantitative increase, it gives no account whatever of the 
qualitative nature of the new variation. 

Thus much then by way of showing that in virtue of the 
autonomy of an organism there is what we may call an 
organic spontaneity manifesting itself in variations that 
are certainly not due to the surroundings, but which must, 
in order to survive, meet with fit surroundings. The bad 
side of this tendency to variation is exemplified by the 
appearance of morbid growths and other diseased products 
in the organism, which, if the medium be fit, increase, but, 
if unfit, dwindle and die ; and the important co-operation 
of the medium is well shown further by the way in which 
infectious germs are noxious or innocuous, according to its 
states, and more especially by the way in which some such 
germs may be cultivated artificially into virulence or into 
innocence outside the body, according to the media in which 
they are placed. 

Nor is it to be overlooked in this connection that a like 

L 
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process of variation is manifest in mentaJ operations, and is 
at the foundation of the development of new ideas. Given 
the basis of good mental nutrition and respiration in a 
suitable social atmosphere^ and there take place from time 
to time spontaneous variations testifying to the autonomy 
of the organism. It is mental productivity as distinguished 
from reproductivity ; and it naturally diminishes as age 
advances, until it is entirely lost in old persons, because 
with the increasing failure of their vital powers there is no 
superfluous nutrition and no exuberant energy to make a 
variation. The most striking instance of productivity in 
the organic sphere and in its intimately related mental 
sphere is seen in the nature and operation of the repro- 
ductive impulse, which in the individual is truly a sort of 
organic spontaneity ; not certainly provoked by the sensual 
pleasure that accompanies its gratification, for plants practise 
sexual congress without having any sensation, and animals 
and human beings accomplish it before they know the 
pleasure it brings. Meanwhile the gratification that attends 
its function is a signal justification of its strong and blind 
impulse ; a proof also, since no two beings are exactly alike, 
how deep in the heart of nature lies not only the propa- 
gation of life but also the production of variations in its 
propagation. 

The tendency to variation in organic beings is most 
manifest in man, who for the present marks the organic 
culmination of nature, and most manifest in his highest 
developments — that is, in the functions of his intellect and 
imagination ; though it may be a question whether in his 
physical characters the tendency be not rather to greater 
uniformity, as the conditions of life on earth are becoming 
more alike. Through the great changes which he has made 
on its surface in order to adapt it to his wants, and through 
the dominating and unquestioned ascendency which he has 
long conquered for himself, all other branches of the animal 
kingdom have had their development checked and the forms 
thereof stereotyped in a sterile immobility. "The energies of 
organic becoming have been collected and absorbed into the 
channel of human becoming. Any intellectual or moral 
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progress on the part of animals, or any advance on their 
remarkable instincts — which in the ingenious adaptations of 
means to end stand so strangely apart from the poor and 
unprogressive character of their present intelligence, like 
stereotyped survivals of a period of development when they 
possessed higher adaptive powers than they do now — is 
rendered impossible. Only in those animals that are used 
by man to subserve his wants, and cultivated by him for 
the purpose, is there any notable tendency to survival and 
variation. There is no animal not domestic but flies 
instantly from his presence : ages of pursuit and persecution 
have made that the urgent self-conservative instinct of 
every creature that shares the earth with him. The wild 
animals, like wild men, are indeed fast coming to find 
themselves without a medium in which they can survive, 
since it is impossible for them to accommodate themselves 
to the medium that man is making of the earth, almost all 
parts of which he now either cultivates for his use or 
traverses for his needs or pleasure. They survive as antique 
monuments of past climates, past soils, past conditions of 
the earth at past geological epochs, of which in their day 
and generation they were doubtless the best outcome ; nay, 
perhaps, each the best and most beautiful product, if con- 
sidered in relation to its proper medium, howbeit that in a 
foreign medium and age some of them appear huge mon- 
strosities and anachronisms. That they have thus lived on 
into an epoch of the world which has long outgrown them, 
and has no appreciation of their beauty and fitness, having a 
quite special human standard of its own, is their misfortune. 
Happily for them they are not disquieted with aspirations 
for ideals beyond them ; each kind holds to its own standard ; 
and the rhinoceros wisely prefers his ugly and unwieldy 
consort to the beauty and the proportions of the Venus de 
Medici. 

It is not only that the dominating ascendency of man 
prevents progress in the animals below him that are not 
moulded by him for his uses, but it tends to produce retro- 
gression in them. If one of two animals of the same kii^d 
or of nearly allied kinds undergoes a variation that is useful 

1.2 
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to it in the struggle for existence, and prospers by reason of 
it, the advantage it has gained does not count to the other 
simply as the deprivation of an advantage, but it is a 
positive disadvantage to it ; inasmuch as, having a rival that 
takes and occupies the higher place, it is now driven to live 
a lower life, to lose its organic aspirations, and by degrees to 
undergo degradation. The conditions of its existence, 
instead of being open and propitious to development on its 
part, are now made unpropitious and positively antagonistic 
by the repressive presence of its successful competitor. Let 
us suppose, by way of illustration, the instances of man and 
his monkey-like next-of-kin, at the time when, descended 
from a common stem, their ways beg^ to diverge. It is 
evident that when the legs came to be used exclusively for 
locomotion instead of the four limbs, and thereby the hands 
were lefb free for gprasping purposes, for contrivance, for 
defence, for gestures of expression, and for other special 
uses, there would not only be the positive gain of hands to 
those who had taken this path of progress ; but those who 
had not done so, but still continued to employ their hands 
in climbing, would become more and more dependent upon 
that use of them, in order to escape the competing hositiliiy 
of the superior animal now in possession of the best places, 
and so to survive. Thus the locomotive uses of the arms 
would be perpetuated and even augmented, and the higher 
uses of them put a still greater distance away ; and thus 
likewise in other respects each more in the special progress 
of man would be a more in the special path of the monkey's 
diverging progress. The same law reigns in the struggle 
for existence among the races of men, leading to the de- 
generation and extinction of the inferior races, and will 
continue to do so till it come to pass, if it ever shall come 
to pass, that the struggle for existence is checked and con- 
trolled by the growth and spread of the sentiment of uni- 
versal brotherhood, and so the struggle become one not of 
individual against individual, nor of race against race, but 
one of the whole human race, compact in solidarity of feeling 
and aim, against the obstacles that hinder its progress 
towards higher and higher ideab. 
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SECTION IV. 

MENTAL EVOLUTION AND THE SOCIAL MEDIUM. 

In the social deyelopment of mankind we notice and mark 
the same sort of nisus of evolution manifest in the same 
kind of process of more and more complex becoming that has 
gone on in inorganic nature and in the development of 
organic life. It is indeed because of the necessity of 
carrying the conception into the higher region of social 
evolution, and of making use of it there, that I have lingered 
upon it at length and laboured to make its nature plain. 
To realise the full meaning of physiological facts, to get 
clear and exact notions of them in their mental relations, 
is a difficult business, and one which those who base 
psychology on the method of introspection seem to be unable 
to accomplish ; it ib impossible for them so much as to grasp 
adequately the conception of a living organism, because of 
their want of physiological ^training. They persuade them- 
selves they get it from text-books, when they only get there 
much such a vague and inadequate conception as a blind 
man would get of colours from a description of them ; and 
in face of the fruitful facts and conceptions which present 
themselves, but which they cannot assimilate vitally, they 
go on repeating the empty phrases of their schools. Their 
real relation to physiology is this : they demoralise by their 
psychological spirit what they appropriate from it, and they 
fail to impregnate their psychology with its spirit. Tell 
them that the social feeling operates in a civilised society 
to make a person feel the obligation to do right, and they 
protest against the statement as absurd, because they can 
think of such influence only as deliberative, reasoned, pro- 
spective, self -regarding ; they cannot conceive that it should 
be, as it often is, immediate, urgent, self-denying, instinctive. 
Were they to be at the pains to learn and grasp adequately 
the physiological conception of an organism and of the vital 
relations therein of the parts to the whole and of the whole 
to the parts, whereby, all being members of one body and 
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members one of another, the whole works in each living 
element and each living element in the whole, they would 
experience no such difficulty ; for they would then compre- 
hend that an individual can no more help feeling the 
constant presence and influence of the social medium in 
which, for which, and by which he lives, and of responding 
to it, than an organic element can help feeling the presence 
and influence of the organism to which it belongs. 

Reflecting on the admirable consensus of parts in the 
physiological organism, whereby so many and diverse 
elements work together in the bonds of peace and in unity 
of spirit for the good of the whole, may one not propound 
incidentally this hypothesis — namely, that each element 
contains in itself, in some secret and incomprehensible way, 
an abstract essence of the whole 9 For if a minute substance 
like the sperm-cell or germ-cell contains in itself the essential 
characters of every organic element of the body from which 
it proceeds, as it plainly does ; and if nutrition is at bottom 
a continuous generation, as it virtually is ; why may not 
each specific element of the body contain in abstract, in its 
innermost nature, the essential characters of all the diverse 
elements that are organically united to form the whole ? So 
perhaps might we explain, among other things, the singular 
occurrence, in morbid cysts in the breasts and other parts of 
the body, of some of the embryonic structures that are 
ordinarily met with only as products of normal embryonic 
development in the womb. It is not in that case that a 
nascent germ- or sperm-cell travels to these distant regions 
and developes there, but that the elements of tissue in these 
regions have had awakened in them the dormant properties 
which they possess in common with the germ- and the sperm- 
cell. 

In the progress of social evolution new starts or varia- 
tions occur, just as organic starts occur, and they are in like 
manner the results of new combinations between the condi- 
tions immanent in the individual and the coincident apt 
conditions of the social medium — the intrinsic and the in- 
fluent conditions. Already have we seen how an individual 
developes a variation when he takes the tone of manner and 
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feeling and thought of a particular sect of society in which 
he lives. Not with deliberate method but almost insensibly : 
he observes more or less consciously in order to act; by 
acting habitually after a certain fashion, he becomes ; and 
the result of such becoming is that he feels, thinks and is as 
one of the sect. Thenceforth he is at home there, because 
he responds congenially to the impressions of the circle, and 
easily gives out in function what he has embodied in struc- 
ture — that is to say, displays naturally in feeling, thought 
and conduct that which he has made part of his character. 
But when a new thought is struck out for the first time in 
the course of human progress, obviously no such conscious or 
semi-conscious imitation is possible, since there is nothing 
to imitate; it is a new thing, an initial variation of the 
social organism, which cannot have been learnt anywhere. 
Whence comes it? If one thing is shown plainly by obser- 
vation of the course of development of human thought, it is 
that a new thought is in the air, so to speak, before it is ap- 
prehended and expressed, and that the aptly constituted and 
happily placed individual becomes the organ of it; he makes 
explicit that which was implicit in the instinctive pulses of 
thought and feeling around him, which was waiting in tension, 
as it were, to burst into blossom, and which perhaps had 
already made some obscure and abortive attempts to do so. 
He is the first bud to blossom successfully on a branch 
where others, moved by a common pulse of life, are ready to 
blossom also. Hence it comes to pass that a new thought 
is seldom, if ever, evolved without more persons than one 
having had dim intimations or more or less distinct concep- 
tions of it, and that endless wranglings concerning the 
honour of priority take place among those who, ignoring 
their intellectual parentage and social inspiration, flatter 
themselves they have any special merit in the matter. 

Good proof of the essential dependence upon the medium, 
as well for its survival as for its origin, is afforded by the fate 
which befalls a new idea that is put forth before its time — that 
is to say, before the social medium is fitted to entertain it ; 
when perhaps the very language in which it may express 
itself is wanting, and a fit language for it has yet to be framed 
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and learnt; for it produces no effect, comes into the world 
almost stillborn, is neglected and soon forgotten, and has 
to be rethought and proclaimed afresh years or generations 
afterwards. Meanwhile the neglected author of the prema- 
ture birth pays the penalty of being in advance of his age 
by being thought a speculative visionary while he lives, and 
afterwards, when his idea has gained acceptance on the 
authority of some foster-parent, by being acknowledged to 
have made a lucky guess, for which it would be absurd to 
award him any credit ; all the real merit of the discovery 
being assigned to him who proclaimed it at a time when it met 
with acceptance, or who so enforced attention to it by elabo- 
rate demonstration and by much insistance that all persons 
with any pretence to knowledge were forced to take sides 
either for or against it. Seldom, if ever, has there been a 
discovery made that has not been thus anticipated; in 
fact it would be no exaggeration to say that a new thought 
v^ cannot be very original if it gets itself doon accepted ; and it 

is not to be doubted that as with organic variations, so with 
the organs oi new ideas, many perish before the one survives 
to bear fruit. A well- worn saying respecting a scientific 
discovery is that it goes through three stages — the first 
stage, when it is ridiculed as absurd ; the second, when it is 
denounced as contrary to religion ; and the third, when it is 
declared to have nothing new in it. Perhaps a truer 
statement of the stages of its developm^t would be — first, 
that in which it is announced in vague outline and despised 
as vain speculation ; the second, when it is proved and esta- 
blished by elaborate observation and reasoning; and the 
third, when it is appropriated by the speculative philosophers 
and prostituted to their theoretical uses. 

The wonder perhaps is that a new idea should ever be 
born before its due time — that the social organism should 
ever develope the initial organ before it has reached the 
fitting stage of evolution to maintain it. Somehow, in the 
continuous flux of events there has happened the favourable 
coincidence of external conditions and of a happily consti- 
tuted individual, the result of the concurrence being a new 
birth of thought ; while it is only after many years that the 
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general level of knowledge has been so raised as to admit of 
the promulgation of the discovery and of its simultaneous 
verification. Time and chance happen in all things; where- 
fore the ancients rightly built altars and dedicated temples to 
Fortune. A great character in a mean sphere shall never 
be heard of beyond his village, though he may be a notable 
figure there, while the qualities of a poorer character on a 
large stage shall cause his name to echo through human 
history. The jealousies of Augustus Csesar and Mark 
Antony were war throughout the then known world: the 
jealousies of two men of equal natural capacities to those of 
Augustus Csesar and Mark Antony may be a quarrel in a 
country alehouse. The finest tree of the forest is the pro- 
duct of a good seed falling on good ground in propitious sur- 
roundings, but where are the thousand seeds that perished 
the very year when it germinated, every one of which would 
have produced as fine a tree as it, had the same good fortune 
befallen them? Has not many an inglorious potential 
Newton gazed at the stars and only thought of them, if 
he has thought of them at all, as a means of lighting him 
home at night? Those who see not a miraculous but a 
natural event in the birth and progress of Christianity will 
acknowledge that, had its founder been born two hundred 
years before he was bom, at a time when his countrymen 
A«f \ were not waiting in earnest expectation of the coming of a 
'. ' ' *" redeemer of Israel, and before the commencing dissolution 
of the Soman Empire yielded a soil excellently fit for its 
growth, he would have lived and died in a mean obscurity. 
Had there been no French revolution, and had Napoleon not 
chanced to come in the slackening stream of it, he might 
well have ended his days obscurely, a moody and discon- 
tented captain of artillery, as men of equal capacity to his 
have very likely often done. For my part, I have certainly 
known in country villages men of more native power of 
intellect, of larger humour, of more quietly heroic self-sup- 
pression, of more silent grandeur of character, of more solid 
human qualities, than any distinguished man that I have 
ever met with ; he, for the most part, is actually a signally 
self-conscious and attenuated person, the potential gold of 
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him beaten oat to the finest possible display, and much de- 
moralised, whether as politician, preacher, literary or scien- 
tific man, by his constant appeals to public approbation. 

Let it be supposed that by some singular chance an indi- 
vidual of an extraordinary genius is bom among a tribe of low 
savages, it is pretty certain that he would not be a great 
engineer, nor a great mathematician, nor a great moralist ; 
the antecedent elements or conditions of such a product of 
civilisation being entirely wanting in the low social organi- 
sation, it could not be a product of it ; and he would apply 
his superior powers in order to excel in those arts of oratory 
in council, or in that skill and valour in battle, in which it 
was the tribal ambition and the tribal glory to excel. Nor 
would the moral approbation of conscience, individual and 
tribal, fail to be measured by the number of scalps that he 
brought home. Were a low savage transplanted to a civil- 
ised country, it is no less certain that he would £eul to take 
root there ; though he might be well constituted after his 
kind, he would hardly have more power of successful adjust- 
ment to the complex conditions of his surroundings than a 
natural imbecile would have; the product of a lower and 
much simpler social organisation, he has neither acquired for 
himself nor inherited from his ancestors the organic involu- 
tion of the more complex social conditions which would 
render him capable of feeling them and of adapting himself 
to them. He would be sadly out of place — without habits, and 
without the sensibilities and faculties to acquire them. The 
Sermon on the Mount would not sensibly affect a native 
Andaman islander, nor would Kant's categorical moral im- 
perative, in spite of its a priori character and innate sanction, 
have much authority in the conscience of an Iroquois Indian. 
We may, if we choose, suppose the opposite case of a civil- 
ised youth transplanted into the midst of a tribe of low 
savages and compelled to end his days among them, without 
ever having intercourse with any beings higher than they : 
how long would he preserve his civilised feelings and habits, 
with nothing in his surroundings to elicit their exercise, to 
foster their growth, to maintain their vitality 9 He would 
dwindle and die morally and intellectually, as a gardener's 
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slip will die when it is not planted in a suitable soil or 
grafted in a suitable structure, though, like the slip, he 
would grow on his native stem or if planted in a fitting 
medium. 

One hardly realises for the most part to what singular 
£Ewhions of thought and feeling human character may be 
bent by the training of special circumstances and habits : 
not only how custom dominates in belief and practice, but 
how it operates in a quasi-mechanical way to determine even 
modes of sensibility. The horror felt by a savage at the 
spectacle of a human sacrifice is less than that which would 
be felt by a civilised person who was not a butcher at the 
spectacle of the slaughter of an ox ; and I dare say that the 
children of the village would dance with pleasure and imitate 
the victim's cries, as in an English village they imitate with 
delight the squeals of a pig that is being killed. Would it 
have been- believed possible, if history had not authenticated 
the fact, that there ever were nations which deemed it a 
mark of piety and affection to kill and eat their aged fathers 9 
See how the ignorant savage, taken prisoner by his enemy, 
endures the menaces and tortures to which he is subjected, 
without uttering a single sigh or cry for mercy, or making 
the least sign of submission; witti what an invincible 
courage he braves his tormentors, railing at them and defy- 
ing them to do their worst, reproaching them with their 
impotence to extract one cry of pain, exulting and insulting 
over them in boasts of the greater tortures which he has 
made their people suffer. All this because the custom of 
tribal belief, deeming it the glory of a death by torture to 
triumph in such stoical endurance, has trained his nature 
into such a development as, when stimulated to an ecstatic 
transport, to vanquish its natural sensibilities. 

It is difficult to repel an intruding suspicion or distrust of 
the stability of anything based in human progress, when one 
considers the grossly inconsistent belief and the signal moral 
insensibilities in particular relations that exist, sometimes 
without the least reprobation, and even without a perception 
of their inconsistent character, in communities and individuals 
that have reached a high state of general intelligence and 
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moral feeling. So impossible is it to saj of anj qualities, 
however incompatible, that the j maj not coexist in the same 
individual, that one might suppose a being compounded of 
entirely opposite qualities and believe he would somehow 
contrive to reconcile them. Certainly we shall find a man 
sometimes to be one person in one set of circumstances, and 
quite another person, displaying different habits of thought, 
feeling and conduct, in another set of circumstances; it 
is with him as it is with a boy when he is at school, and 
when he is home for the holidays, who, without knowing it, 
falls under different habits of thought and feeling instantly 
the change is made, and in one state can hardly realise 
himself thinking and feeling as he does in the other. Beflect 
on the gross examples among all nations of superstitious 
credulity contradicting the earliest and most constant teach- 
ings of daily experience and the plainest dictates of morality ; 
on the most devilish tortures that human ingenuity could 
devise inflicted by devout Christians on their fellow-believers 
of a minutely different shade of &ith ; on the inculcation of 
duelling as a high code of honour in the same breath with a 
devout assent to the commandment, ^ Thou shalt not kiU ; ' on 
slaveholdingand its attendant horrors sanctioned complacently 
by pious men and kind-hearted fathers of families, with- 
out the least suspicion of any wrong on their part ; on wars 
and oppressions undertaken by Christian rulers and blessed 
by the ministers of a gospel of peace and brotherly love ; 
on the prayers and thanksgivings to Almighty God offered 
up by these same ministers in gratitude for triumphant 
slaughter ; on hell and its everlasting torments proclaimed 
the eternal portion of all but a select minority of the human 
race, and by them contemplated with pious equanimity, if 
not actually as a reflex augmentation, by contrast, of their 
unspeakable felicity.* Every one is penetrated and intoned, 

* Take a recent example furnished by one of the best known popular 
preachers of the day, and a leading light among the Nonconformists. In a 
letter to the hon. sec. of a branch of the Anti^ivisection Society, he says : 
* I loathe the subject intensely, and I am unable to imagine the process 
by which men of education, or men at all, bring themselves to perform such 
cruelties.* In a sermon on the ' Resurrection of the Dead,* hsi approval of 
the torture breeds another kind of eloquence. 'When thou diest thy soul 
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BO to speaky by the social atmosphere of the particular 
medium in which he lives, and in the end so assimilates it, 
makes it so essential a part of himself, that he is insensible 
to moral relations that are not embedded in it, and feels 
no repugnance to immoral procedures which it sanctions. 
Fortunate indeed is it that there is a gradual development 
of the social organism independent of the foresight and the 
conscious efforts of individuals, a stream of tendency out- 
side their premeditations and predeterminations; that 
nourished by a silent process of evolution the travailing 
organism displays the deep impulse of its being by putting 
forth of its own motion, at the proper stage of its growth, 
the initial germ of the fitting organ to carry it to a higher 
stage of evolution. * Know thyself,' says the moralist : to 
do that, says philosophy, is to know humanity, past and 
present, working in, for, and by thee. 

That the social medium has been created for man by 
humanity, as the blood is formed by the tissues for the 
organism, is a fact which we cannot keep too clearly in mind 
when we are considering its character and influence. As 
soon as he enters it, he finds himself surrounded with the 
fruits of the long travail of humanity in the most easily 
assimilable forms : a language that embodies its social evolu- 
tion ; all the various appliances of the arts and sciences that 
have been tediously acquired in the succession of ages; 
commerce and its complicated monetary means for the inter- 
change of commodities ; the surface of the earth as it has 
been laboriously adapted to his uses by countless generations 
of mankind ; human beings of his own kind, each of whom 
has implicit in his nature the experiences of the race from 
its beginning, and so appeals, as well by the silent eloquence 
of look and gesture as by the articulate word, to the like 
implicit contents of his nature. With man there is a con^ 

wUl be tormented alone, that wiU be a hell for it; but at the Day of Jadg- 
ment thy body will join thy sonl, and then thoa wilt have twin hellu — thy soul 
sweating drops of blood, and thy body suffused with agony. In fire, exactly 
like that which we have on earth, thy body will lie, asbestos-like, for ever nn- 
consumed — all thy veins roads for the feet of pain to travel on, every nerve a 
string on which the devil shall for ever play his diabolical tune of hell's 
nnutterable lament.* 
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tinuity, with animals a iuccession only, throagh the ages; 
and so while the human infant inherits the gains of the 
race's experience, the rhinoceros has profited little or nothing 
by the experiences of its race for the last three thousand 
years. In order to have a scientific conception of the origin 
and development of human society, however, we ought to 
observe the simplest social facts as they present themselves 
in nature, and to reflect upon them in their objective aspects, 
not as they present themselves in the light of the subjective 
experience of a high social development; being well on 
guard not to bias observation, or to prejudge them in any 
way, by the assumption of a supernatural inspiration or 
other mysterious initial principle. Now the facts are that 
social union exists in creatures tar below man in the scale of 
animal life — notably, for example, in the bees and in the 
ants. The ants have their slaves, their workers, their 
warriors, their milch-cows, or rather milch-lice ; their store- 
houses of winter grain, and, as some observers imagine, their 
places of burial and their planted fields ; their disciplined 
industry, their methodical wars, their admirable inter-com- 
munications and co-operations in difficulties and dangers. 
Indeed, we might well ask, as Celsus asked long ago, ^if any 
one looked down from heaven upon earth, what difference 
would he perceive between the works of men and those of 
bees ? ' This he would perceive, that neither politician, nor 
philosopher, nor human labourer of any sort, be he the busiest 
imaginable, pursues his work with the persevering industry 
and intense singleness of purpose displayed by one of these 
little creatures; which, moreover, does not make any claim on 
the admiration of its kind while it is doing its work, nor look 
for any memorial of itself after its life-work is done. In 
this connection let this pregnant reflection not escape notice 
— that the architectural works of the ant and the bee, like 
the wonderful webs of the spider, are constructive or creative 
works, no less so than a lace woven or than a palace built 
by human hands ; they are as truly works of art as a poem 
or a picture ; and if they had been done by man, we should 
consider them the products of a creative imagination, and 
admire them as excellent works of that noblest faculty. 
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But in the ant thej are not works of imagination in the 
human sense of the term ; they are the work of organic 
matter of a certain complexity of natare in a certain 
stmctural form ; and what they prove is that an organic 
body by itself, without help of mind, is capable, in its 
degree, of doing that for which we think it necessary in 
human doings to invoke the conscious function of mind. In 
like manner, the conclusion we ought to draw from the 
social life of ants and bees is not that human society, con- 
sciously pre-ordained or divinely inspired, is the natural 
thing, and that these communities of ants and bees are an 
extraordinary and unaccountable freak of nature or caprice 
of Deity, but simply that there has been a natural tendency 
to the formation of social aggregations by organic beings of 
a certain complexity under certain conditions of existence ; 
that the disposition to co-operation in social union is an ulti- 
mate and essential fact of organic development of certain 
kinds — just as much so as any complex chemical combination 
or the formation of a complex organic molecule. If that be 
so, the right course is to apprehend the fact distinctly, and 
to use it in our examination of the beginnings of human 
society, not to apply to the social phenomena of ants and 
bees conceptions derived from the workings of man's in- 
telligence in the events of his social state. 

As a matter of fact, human beings do habitually construct 
imaginatively, without consciously pre-ordaining what they 
will construct, for imagination works independently of con- 
sciousness and will, its results only being so illumined; 
indeed, there is not a faculty of mind which, though they 
began by using it consciously, they do not, after habitual 
practice, exercise unconsciously. By continual repetitions 
a sensation becomes less conscious, till, haviog become part 
of our habitual relations, it is hardly sensation at all : we do 
not, for example, ordinarily feel the presence of an artificial 
tooth which we have long had, nor the friction of the clothes 
which we daily wear. But the impression which has lost its 
distinctly conscious character as a sensation has then become 
a want or needy so that the absence of it is felt as the dis- 
comfort of something wanting ; it has been so incorporate 
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in our nature that its remoyal leaves a sort of rent or 
wound in our mental being. In like manner, custom dulls 
perceptive consciousness, till perception becomes almost or 
quite automatic; we practise it habitually in regard to 
familiar objects, without consciousness of what we are 
doing, and experience the greatest difficulty in the world to 
go outside the path of habit ; wherefore it is that, bound to 
the tracks of habit, we fail to perceive new facts that lie 
close at hand, and miss for years the most obvious discoveries 
which they suggest. In these habitual perceptions men are 
scarcely less automatic than are ants and bees in their per- 
ceptions and acts. Desire again, intense as it is in the first 
instance, becomes automatic by habitual repetition ; whence 
it notably happens that the end desired is lost sight of in 
the means adopted to attain it, that which was means coming 
to be desired as end ; and afterwards, when prolonged repe- 
tition has made this pursuit the habit of a life, even the 
consciousness of the secondary end disappears, being trans- 
formed into the need or necessity of an habitual activity. 
Thus we see man brought, in all the relations of his 
habitual mental activity, to automatic states very like those 
of the ants and bees, and find it, if we attempt the task, 
almost as difficult a business to move him out of them as it 
is for these creatures to go outside the range of their 
machine-like doings : the moral of the whole matter being 
that most men eventually are little more than machines, 
whose sayings and doings from day to day may be predicted 
with as much certainty as the cries and doings of a parrot. 
Organisation proves itself capable of doing in them that 
which it does by itself in the ant or bee. 

Perhaps it will be asked how it is, if organisation by 
itself can do these wonderful things, and if there is a natural 
tendency in certain kinds of organic beings to form social 
aggregations, that many more societies like those of bees 
and ants have not been formed. The answer is that it was 
impossible they should be formed, or, if formed, should 
survive, when all the social tendencies of organic matter 
had been concentrated in man. Once he had formed society, 
he checked by his dominating ascendency that social evolu- 
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tion in other directions which, but for his appearance on 
earthy might, have gone on to results we cannot imagine, 
and for aught we know may be going on now in some other 
planet. In all directions the lower animals found themselves 
checked and pursued, their societies disintegrated, and them- 
selves destroyed by the higher animal who, strong in social 
union, modified the whole surface of the earth to his uses, 
and sacrificed to his services, to his clothing, to his orna- 
ments, to his appetites, to his destructive propensities, every 
kind of creature over which he had been given dominion. 
Had one or two of the larger species of animals, such as the 
lion and the elephant, formed societies, like bees, it might 
have gone hard with man's dominion and even his existence 
on earth. Why they did not, and why bluebottles have not 
formed societies, like bees, are questions that ambitious 
sociologists might perhaps usefully apply themselves to 
answer. 

Meanwhile, we may suppose that the societies of ants 
have survived as lessons of what might have taken place 
in other animals under more favourable auspices, and that 
their social union became an actuality of organic deve- 
lopment, instead of being arrested as a possibility only, by 
reason of their burrowing habits in the construction of their 
habitations, of the smallness of their ingeniously constructed 
bodies, of their tenacious industry, of their prolific natures, 
of their numbers, and of the strength of their social union. 
And if we take leave to indulge still more fanciful notions, 
we may suppose again that the superiority of ants over bees 
in social evolution is owing to the fact that, being for the 
most part without wings, and so constrained to a closer and 
more sternly earnest converse with their more limited and 
less vuried surroundings, they acquired a serious, patient, 
persevering, and diligent character, rather than a light and 
volatile disposition ; not otherwise than as the inhabitants 
of northern and temperate climes, forced to gain their means 
of subsistence and comfort by stem struggles with nature, 
and BO to develope understanding by intending their mindii 
to its laws, have been made more earnest, industrious, 
practical, and inventive than the inhabitants of tropical 

M 
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regions, where the luxuriance of nature favours indolence 
and frivolity. The advantage of wings has not been an 
intellectual advantage to the beings that possess them. 

Whatever its cause, the existence of a strong social sense 
in ants cannot well be disputed. Moreover, they have 
attained to a pretty complex society without, so far as we 
know, the events that have been necessary to bring human 
beings to their social state — without a fall from happiness 
because of eating a forbidden grain, without the necessity of 
an atonement, without supernatural intervention of any sort. 
Have they perhaps some vague religious sentiment? At 
the first blush it is a question that appears grossly absurd ; 
and yet it is not inconceivable that creatures which possess 
such a good foundation of moral sense as they manifestly do, 
have some dim glimmering or quivering in them of that 
which passes in human beings as religious sentiment. A 
vague awe they may have of a vast and overwhelming en- 
vironment which, in the to them inapprehensible form of 
an elephant's foot or other such huge, unknown, irresistible 
body, can crush them into instant nothingness ; and perhaps 
it was a vague awe of that kind which, by a steady repression 
of the egoistic and by a fostering of the altruistic element, 
served to constrain them into social union. The minutely 
and marvellously organised matter of their little bodies 
might display a sort of religious instinct without a religious 
consciousness, as it displays productive imagination without 
imagining, and social feeling without consciousness of 
citizenship ; for the ant's State is not, any more than the 
human State, founded on explicit theory and held together 
by consciously elaborated principles* 
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SECTION V. 

THE SOCIAL FUSION OF EGOISMS. 

It is certainly impossible to account for the social sense in 
man, in the sense of explaining why it is what it is : we 
might as well ask whj sexual sensibilitj is what it is, or 
why anj other special sense is special. The example of 
the ants shows us that we need not look for its origin in 
the deliberate operations of a pre-ordaining conscious in- 
telligence of man, or in any special divine interposition 
on his behalf. That man is a social being is a funda- 
mental, ultimate fact of observation ; we perceive it in the 
social tendency which he has shown, independently, in 
different parts of the earth in all ages ; a tendency which 
has forced him into simple social union in the first instance, 
and afterwards in succession into higher and more complex 
unions, against his strong resistance and in spite of his 
efforts to remain separate. It is the all-mightiness of the 
whole dominating the particular desires and wills of the 
part. Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which 
he has been made social in spite of himself, by the re- 
pression of egoistic passions opposing themselves yiolently to 
the union of individuals, of tribal egoisms and antipathies 
opposing themselves to the consolidation of tribes into a 
nation, of national egoisms and antipathies opposing them- 
selves to the confederation of mankind. By blood and iron 
has the welding work been done, in obedience to a stronger 
impulse than human passions could counteract. 

So soon, however, as men had united to form a society, so 
soon would a social sense inevitably be generated ; its occur- 
rence in the circumstances of such co-operation is a simple 
and ultimate fact of nature. A society without social feeling 
would be a contradiction in essence. This reflection we may 
not inaptly make here : that just as simpler chemical com- 
pounds are combined into a more complex compound, losing 
by such combination their own special properties, nay rather 
having these suppressed properties constrained to minister 
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to its maintenance and transformed into the properties which 
it displays ; so the egoistic passions and desires of the indi- 
vidual are combined and fused and utilised in the social 
state to generate the common life and to minister to the 
common weal of the community, losing their specific qualities 
in the operations by which their social transformation is 
effected. Egoism comprises the sum of inclinations that 
aim at purely personal gratification, each of these inclina- 
tions having its particuhir gratification ; and the further we 
go back in civilisation the greater is the predominance 
which these egoistic impulses have. If we could conceive 
an individual isolated and entirely alone in the world he 
would be a perfect egoist. But when the egoisms of two 
individuals who must live together meet, then the necessity 
to bear and forbear is instantly made evident. 

Let us imagine various chemical bodies with their specific 
energies to be brought together and thereupon immensely 
compressed or constrained into a certain material mould or 
form ; it is obvious that unless the energies entirely paralyse 
one another— which, since energy is indestructible, cannot 
be — they must produce, in consequence of their interactions 
of affinity and repulsion, a resulting energy that is not in 
the least like any of them. So likewise is it with the social 
combinations of individual egoistic desires and energies. 
Their antagonisms entail modifications and neutralisations 
in the forms of tolerances, compromises, forbearances, do- 
as-you-would'be-done-by obligations, and the like ; and the 
union of suspended antagonisms, in order to the defensive or 
offensive action of the two persons against other persons, 
generates agreement in aim and means, and sympathy of 
thought and feeling. If they are not to be mutually anni- 
hilatory, individual aggregates of egoistic energies must so 
combine — first into families, and then into tribes ; thereupon 
families or tribes are pressed or welded into larger unions 
by the antagonisms of similar complex aggregates in hostile 
face of them ; and so it comes socially to pass that atoms 
unite to become molecules, as it were, and these again to 
become more complex molecules, by the concentrating 
pressure of surrounding antagonisms forcing repulsions into 
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affinities. So solves itself the problem how out of seeminglj 
irreconcileable egoisms to make altruism. Abstract virtue 
is virtue without contents ; the contents of actual virtue are 
that which is not virtue ; the word signifies nothing except 
by implication of its opposite — vice. For that reason we 
rightly do not call God virtuous. Everywhere we see the 
difference of the properties of the whole from the properties 
of the organic factors : the social community is something 
more than a juxtaposition or aggregation of individuals; 
the State quite another thing than an aggregation of local 
communities ; the national character or consciousness some- 
thing different from the aggregation of many assemblies of 
individuals in many towns. For the most part science can 
tell the nature and number of the elements that form a 
complex chemical molecule and the exact proportions in 
which they combine ; but it will plainly be a long, long time 
before it is able to define exactly the constituent factors of 
a social organisation, and to set forth their relations to one 
another in the product. 

Meanwhile it is obvious enough how in the social state 
the egoistic passions of men — their antagonistic rivalries, 
jealousies, emulations, ambitions, avarices, and the like, 
being constrained and utilised in spite of themselves to 
serve the common good — are really the conditions of social 
progress : how, for example, avarice operates usefiiUy to 
incite commercial zeal and activity, self-interest to establish 
rights of property, ambition to stir men to political and 
other public work, envy to spur them to make themselves 
equal to the object of envy, vanity to inspire them so to 
please as to gain the approbation of their fellows ; so that 
in the resxQt, as Vico remarked, * vices capable of destroying 
the human race produce public happiness.' It is not that 
private vices become public virtues, as Mandeville ingeniously 
maintained, but it is that the neutralisations, fusions and 
other complicated reactions of these personal forces, when 
brought together in the social crucible, are constrained to 
issue in results contributive to the welfare of the whole. 

To seek private good in the fullest gratification of his 
passions the individual must recognise social interde- 
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pendences and adapt his conduct to the conditions in which 
he is a social element. Self-love is not despicable, bnt 
laudable, since duties to self, if self-perfecting — as true 
duties to self are — ^must needs be duties to others. Just as 
he may gratify a particular passion that is strong in him to 
Ihe injury of himself as a whole, in defiance of what a large 
and true self-love would prescribe, so as a social element he 
may gratify his egoistic impulses in an extreme way and to 
the hurt of society as a whole. But just as he cannot get 
the fullest gratification, counting duration as well as in- 
tensity, out of a particular passion except by subordinating 
it to tiie larger welfitre of the whole, losing in the end if he 
over-indulges it ; so he cannot get the fullest and best grati- 
fication of all his egoistic impulses in a complex society, 
except through a restraining respect to the interests of 
society as a whole ; he gains not, but loses, in the end, if he 
gives way to inconsiderate excess. As member of a social 
body he cannot live except by living in it, by it and for it, 
any more than an organ of his own body can live separate 
from the whole. Indeed, it is an incontrovertible truth that 
if a man were deliberately to set himself by careful calcula- 
tion to obtain the greatest happiness possible for himself in 
this world — ^which he could do only by getting the utmost 
gratification, not of a particular appetite or passion, but of 
every passion, appetite, sentiment or emotion which he was 
capable of being affected by — the experiment would in- 
fidlibly force him to a vital realisation of the truth that he 
and others in the social body are truly members of one body, 
in which no one can suffer or rejoice apart, and, as such, 
fellow-workers to an end which, though not pre-conceived 
by them, actually controls and directs their energies. He 
would feel vitally the solidarity of mankind, and perceive 
that in it he lives and has his being ; by it, witting or un- 
witting, is governed ; and from it derives obligations of duty. 
For it is not merely that his passions work in spite of him 
to a higher and wider end than he foresees, but, inde- 
pendently of reflection, he is himself insensibly permeated 
and inspired with the social spirit in which he is bom and 
lives; the conse<}iience of which is that his own nature 
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undergoes a gradoal social transformation with the advance 
of sodal development, and so the desire of what seems to 
him good becomes little by little less self-regarding and has 
more and more regard to the good of the community. As 
a socially constituted being, he does social acts naturally 
and, so to speak, instinctively, without considering exactly 
whether they will bring him pleasure or pain ; he feels his 
own weal in the common weal, and it is his pleasure to 
exercise the function of which he is capable ; in fact it may 
come to be his egoistic impulse to act altruistically, his 
selfish impulse to act unselfishly. How vain and empty 
then the vague discussions concerning the hedonistic or 
altruistic primum mobile of individual conduct ! 

It is very evident that the different appetites, passions, 
and affections of individuals in social combination tend 
really to promote both public and private good, though 
some of them have more immediate respect to private, 
others of them to public good. The sexual passion is as 
strong an instance as can be adduced of a purely egoistic 
passion, for its impulse is blind self -gratification — in its 
most brutal aspects, a veritable rape of pleasure ; but when 
we reflect on its wide-reaching results in the foundation of 
the family, which is the constituent element of society, wi 
perceive how vast a social signification it has. It is not by 
eradication but by wise direction of egoistic passions, not 
by annihilation but by utilisation of them, that progress in 
social culture takes place ; and one can only wonder at the 
absurdly unpractical way in which theologians have de- 
claimed against them, contemning and condemning them, 
as though it were a good man's first duty to root them clean 
out of his nature, and as though it were their earnest aim to 
have a chastity of impotence, a morality of emasculation. 

What wonder that Christian morality has failed, and mul 
fail, to govern the practical conduct of life in the struggle 
for existence, and that the individual perforce acconmiodates 
his moraliiy to his life, instead of adjusting his life strictly 
to his morality ! Could there be a more unhappy spectacle 
than that of the poor wretch who should take its moral 
maxims in literal earnest and make them the strict rules of 
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his life 9 The plain effects of them are to nmke beggars and 
impostors by profnsion of charity ; to invite affronts by easy 
forgiveness of injuries ; to render it the interest of no one 
either to befriend or to forbear injuring another, because of 
its rigid inculcation of the same loving attitude towards 
friend and enemy ; to put the innocence of the dove at the 
mercy of the guile of the serpent ; to make the good man 
the easy prey of the scoundrel ; to suffer crime to go un- 
punish^ because it must always be that there is no one 
who has the sinless right to punish ; to cultivate sorrow and 
self-abasement as the creed of life ; to take no thought for 
tomorrow, because the lilies of the field toil not ; in fine, to 
do all those things that would render a State impossible. 
An eminent Catholic writer has surmised that men would 
have falsified geometry as they have corrupted Christianity, 
had it been their interest to do so ; but the truth is that 
the corrupted Christianity is an example of the survival of 
the fittest, a proof of the necessity of the corruption ; and 
that Christianiiy could not have survived at all had it not 
been corrupted into practicality. The grand and lofty Ideal 
which it presents goes far to leave human nature out of the 
reckoning ; and therefore human nature, when it ought to 
reduce it to practice, goes far to leave it out of the reckoning. 
And as in time past, so in time to come ; for it is not likely 
that men will ever be brought to a sheep-like uniformity of 
character, when they shall be gentle, peaceable, free from 
disturbing desires of progress, having all, wanting nothing, 
happy in a placid immobility of being. Such an extinction 
of originality in what would be evolutional closure will 
always be prevented by the feverish activity of the un- 
quenchable passions of human nature, for it is by them that 
nature pursues its aim, in spite of man's ideal desire of 
peace, concord, ease ; they are the ministers of its work, and 
through them he is made to fulfil its purpose. All the 
horrible and heartrending things that have ever been in the 
world — wars, slaughters, tyrannies, tortures ; frauds, guile, 
intrigues and lies ; lusts, rapes, revelries, debaucheries, 
thefts, murders and other crimes ; — all the offsprings, great 
and small, open or secret^ immediate or remote, of human 
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passions have been strictly necessary erents in the becoming 
of what is — not to be deplored as accidents, bnt viewed in 
tranqnil spirit as folfilments, of progress ^and will continue 
to be necessary events thereof, so long as the order of pro- 
gress continues to be haman. Not, perhaps, always in the 
gross and violent manifestations of the past: wars, for 
example, may cease in their cmde military forms of open 
violence, bat they will stiU continue in subtler forms of 
commercial and industrial competitions; and the passions 
which they breed in these circumstances may perhaps be 
more insidious and demoralising than those of open war, 
which, as an incomparable school of heroism, devotion, 
self-sacrifice, has actually been the mightiest instrument of 
human progress.' 

Co-operation to a common end has been at the foundation 
of all society, and it is easy to perceive how it may have 
been a main basis of the formation of language, which is so 
essentially bound up with social development. For my jmrt, 
I hold that the working of men together for a definite pur- 
pose has preceded their feeling together ; that sjnergy goes 
before sympathy ; and that the latter is developed as a con- 
sequence of the former. The order of the process in fact is 
— first, synergy, then sympathy, and afterwards synthesis — 
that is to say, in their order, action together, feeling together, 
and thinking together. The c(m$enmM of action becomes a 
seMe-in-common or social sense, and the latter by a still 
higher evolution a conscience or moral sense, which is the 
affective outcome of knowing or thinking together^ the feeling 
bred of a conmion intellectual mfntheais. Always is it the effect 
of co-operative activity to engender a common feeling as the 

' Open robbery by violence on the highway is pretty well extinct, and we 
pride oorselves on our progress in consequence. Bat was that open robbery of 
the person really so immoral and so widely harmful as the more sabtle and 
ftur-reaching robbery of those who start f raodolent commercial companies and 
min thoosands 7 And was the moral state of the community worse then, when 
the highwayman was hanged for his crime, than it is now when the Hucccssf ul 
company-monger who lives by robbery is not hanged, not even scouted as a 
scoundiel, but is received into society because of his riches, and becomes per- 
haps a member of the legislature, where it would be thought very ill manners 
to make the leaft reference to his criminal career 7 
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expression of it; and as intellectual activity represents 
complex reflex processes of activity at successively higher 
removes, the corresponding feelings are respectively also of a 
higher and more refined character; whence it comes to pass 
that conscience or moral sense rises higher and higher, in its 
different degrees of refinement, by development out of social 
feeling. But to say so is not, as some persons hastily and 
indignantly imagine, to say fchat moral sense is no more 
than a primitive social sense : the parts of a flower are 
transformed leaves, but the flower is not a leaf, nor is it 
identified with a leaf by haying its parts traced back to a 
primitive leaf. In like manner, to trace the roots of the 
moral sense down into social feeling, and even deeper still into 
the instinct of propagation, as one might do, is not an identi- 
fication of two things that are different, but an exposition of 
a particular case of continuity of development in nature. 

The recognition of an inflexible order of nature does 
not strip phenomena of their moral meaning, as many 
persons ignorantly fear; on the contrary, the growth of 
morality through the ages, which they are happy to believe 
takes place, is only possible, outside metaphysical regions, 
by virtue of such order. Is there any good reason why the 
doctrine of evolution and the doctrine of epigenesis should be 
opposed to one another as irreconcileable doctrines 9 More 
correctly perhaps, epigenesis is an event of evolution, and 
evolution impossible without epigenesis ; for evolution, 
strictly speaking, is the unfolding of that which lies as a 
preformation in germ, which a new product with new 
properties manifestly does not, any more than the differen- 
tial calculus lies in a primeval atom ; while epigenesis 
signifies a state that is the basis of, and the causative impulse 
to, a new and more complex state. There is a leap ; and it 
is not good philosophy to blindfold ourselves with a big word 
when taking the leap, as some evolutionists will have us do, 
and then to protest that we have not taken it. At the same 
time it is equally bad philosophy, on the other side, to 
ignore the continuity between the new and old, and to find 
a reason for the present anywhere else than in the basis and 
impulse of the past. 
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Given beings each of whom is moved individually by an 
instinct of self-preservation and its congenial passions, how 
to obtain a social and altruistic feeling? The answer is, by 
the same process that we see in daily operation to increase 
it now in an individual — namely, by the social transforma- 
tion of egoistic impulses. Without carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen there could be no organic molecule ; 
without the animals that preceded him on earth in the line 
of ascent to him man could not have been, for he, as animal, 
sums up in himself the characters of the different species of 
animals below him and might therefore be described as the 
collective or general animal ; without the egoistic passions 
there could be no social sense. Perhaps it is because the 
moral sense has been developed out of the egoistic passions 
that it is capable of controlling them, for such control will 
be a development of energy at their expense by absorbing 
and transforming their energies. There is no loss of energy, 
no creation of energy, only a conversion thereof ; what con- 
science gains passion loses; and how could conscience 
restrain or otherwise affect passion, any more than it can 
restrain or otherwise affect gravitation, if it had no a£Snity 
of nature with it? An organic molecule could not maintain 
and increase itself by taking atoms of carbon and nitrogen 
into its structure, were not atoms of carbon and nitrogen 
natural constituents of its structure. The aim of moral 
development is to increase the higher quality which has 
been obtained by the social transformation of the lower 
qualities ; and that can be done only at the cost and by the 
consumption, as it were, of the lower qualities — by the soci al 
fusion of egoisms. In the strength of a man's egoistic | 
passions lie^the promise and the guarantee of the strength / 
of his moral nature, if so be he succeeds in coercing them 
irito entire furtherance of its best development. It is a^ 
huge absurdity then to place the egoistic and the altruistic 
feelings over against one another in absolute opposition and 
contrast, as if they were contradictory and entirely unrelated 
qualities^ engaged in an eternal internecine conflict, and 
separated by the impassable barrier of a different order of 
existence; widely as they appear to contrast in their 
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fonctions, altruistic feeling rests at bottom on the basis of an 
equilibrium of the passions. It may well be that the mode 
of evolution of moral feeling out of social feeling, and of social 
feeling out of egoistic feeling, are not easily discerned in the 
individual, whose consolidated heritages of aptitudes and £bu;u1- 
ties prevent us from tracing things back to their beginnings 
and so giving a genetic exposition of them, but an examination 
of the development of the race will leave no doubt of it. 

It is not within my purpose to meddle with the disputes 
concerning the nature and development of the moral sense, 
except so far as to point out how empty and unreal they are 
apt for the most part to be, owing to the common habit of 
abstracting it firom all its contents. Instead of dilating on 
an inborn moral sentiment or intuition of right and wrong 
in the individual, would it not be wiser to observe accurately 
and to consider well moral instances as they are actually 
presented to us in nature 9 What moral feeling, and of what 
kind, is there in children, in savages, and in an animal like the 
dogP And would children without education and without a 
suitable intellectual and moral medium develop it, any more 
than they would develop language under similar unpropitious 
conditions of existence? In the nervous substrata that 
represent the results of ancestral action in moral relations 
they possess the proper instruments so to speak, which may 
be trained to action, but which will not act without fit 
training; the actual process of events being not inaptly 
comparable perhaps with that which takes place in the train* 
ing of the eye-muscles for the exceeding fine and complex 
movements of educated vision. If that be so, the intuition 
of an abstract right and wrong before experience is as much 
an absurdity as the innate perception of a cathedral, or as 
the intuition of a complete European moral code. But 
immediately that the proper stimuli bring them into' action 
there will be a certain pleasure from the moral exercise, as 
there is from the exercise of other functions; and that 
pleasure is naturally felt as moral sentiment. 

It is not in all children that these substrata exist in 
equal perfection of development: a savage child could no 
more learn high morality in favourable circumstances than 
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it could learn high geometry; and amongst children of 
civilised persons there are great differences, some being 
bom with manifestly better moral aptitudes than others, 
just as some are bom with good geometrical aptitudes and 
others not. From the moment they are put into exercise 
in a civilised child they are subject to continual training, 
conscious or unconscious, through imitation and education ; 
for always around it and pressing on it are those strong 
social forces which are connoted by such names as sym- 
pathyy most powerful and far-reaching in its most signal 
example of love; imitation which, resting on a basis of 
sympathy, is a function of the nervous system that we see 
in continual operation, conscious and unconscious; custom^ 
the power of which to determine modes of thinking and 
feeling, as well as doing, it is impossible to exaggerate; 
and opinion^ operating not only well in inspiring individuals 
with the desire to obtain the good opinion of those who are 
rightly respected and esteemed by them, but oftentimes ill 
in inculcating bad habits of thought and feeling, and giving 
an authoritative sanction to false and pernicious beliefs. 
These forces act so steadily and continually through gene- 
rations that they might well end by making all men alike, 
as uniform in look and dispositions as a flock of sheep, were 
it not that the ever active passions of human nature — envies, 
emulations, ambitions, and the like — prevent such a peaceful 
consummation. Necessarily, however, the effects of special 
social media are to fashion special types of social or moral 
feeling, according to the particular types that prevail in them 
respectively ; wherefore a history of morals is the story of a 
great many types that have been among different peoples and 
at different epochs, and eternal principles have not had a longer 
eternity than the space of an epoch or the life of a nation. 

What we have to learn from these considerations is, once 
more, that there is no such reality as an abstract moral feel- 
ing or conscience ; that conscience is not being but notion ; 
that there are as many particular moral feelings as there are 
particular cases ; a great variety of them, differing in quality 
in different persons and in different peoples according to 
their intellectual and social developments and to the moral 
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ideals which they cherish and preach. Moralitj therefore 
may contain a very weak or a very strong tincture of moral 
essence ; and it is with the particular feeling not with the 
abstraction that discussion must concern itself in order to be 
fruitfuL To this end it should not be lost sight of for a 
moment that morality is practical — its basis conformity to an 
end outside self, the end of the whole as distinguished from 
a purely personal end; and in that particular aspect what we 
have to investigate and consider are the special and complex 
functions of the adapted nervous substrata in response to the 
special and complex social impressions. A grand ethical 
principle is a blaze of light in the sky far overhead, but it 
does not lighten the particular path along which we have to 
painfully pick our way; for it is the application of the prin- 
ciple to the special case that is the trouble. Not to think 
and feel only, but to doy is the end of being — ^to act one's 
part in the becoming of things and to affect for good or ill the 
common weal by such action ; were pure contemplation the 
business of life, were it enough to think and feel about things, 
the logical end of it would be a self-annihilating ecstasy. 
. Here, then, with the highest moral feeling, as was the 
case with abstract thought, we are brought to a living 
contact with realities ; home we come in the end to the pri- 
mitive basis of a concrete reflex act, if we are resolved to un- 
derstand its exact meaning or contents. To dispute about 
pains and pleasures in the general, egoism and altruism in 
the abstract, as motives of action, is to begin anywhere and 
end anywhere, but to arrive nowhere. Pure internal feelings 
of pleasure and pain, of moral approbation and disapproba- 
tion, undoubtedly exist, but in the order of existence they are 
rooted in action and developed out of experience, and must 
in the last resort receive their interpretation there. In the 
first instance, external considerations of good or ill determine 
suitable and useful acts, and perhaps the very same kind of 
acts that the highest moral feeling would determine ; at a 
later and higher stage of development, the feeling which has 
been developed out of action exists independently of the ex- 
ternal considerations that were effective in the first instance; 
and then the feeling by itself, which is purely internal, deter- 
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mines action, its pains and pleasures therein being actually 
greater than those which sprang from purely intellectual con- 
siderations of self-interest. But if we would test the value of 
the feeling we must always look to the social quality of the 
action ; for there is not a vice nor crime of which human 
nature is capable that has not received the strongest appro- 
bation of conscience in one nation or another, at one period 
or another of human histoiy. 



SECTION VI. 

THE COEBCING FOKCES OF SOCIAL UNION. 

To coerce the egoistic impulses into the combination or 
fusion necessaiy to produce the most primitive social feeling, 
it is plain that tremendous pressure from without must have 
been exerted upon the individual through the medium ; for 
only by such compression of their energies could the 
conditions of transformation, the white heat of fusion, so to 
speak, be generated. We may compare the operation to 
that by which the formless and sooty matter of carbon has 
been converted into the pure and sparkling crystal of the 
diamond. At a very early period of his martyrdom on earth, 
the conflict with the powers of nature and the animals 
around him must have forced man into some sort of co-opera- 
tion in order to survive — to conquer by obedience and to 
increase by conquest ; and it is plain that those individuals 
who did unite, and more especially those who united into 
the more compact organisation, having therein great ad- 
vantages in the struggle for existence over those who did 
not, would survive by natural selection. 

Mark well now the tremendous agencies that were invented 
in the shape of supernatural powers, social rites, sacred 
customs, superstitious ordinances, and the like — oftentimes 
horribly cruel and oppressive — and used in the most unsparing 
way in order to enforce conformity. The heavens above and 
the earth beneath and the regions under the earth were 
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peopled with terrors of the most awfdl kind, with the aim 
and effect of compelling obedience and establishing a com- 
pulsory co-operation: such the terrible syntheses made in 
order to enforce synergy. We observe a similar process in 
operation now in the social fears and pressures brought to 
bear upon classes of men for the purpose of making them act 
together — in trade-unionism, Irish land-leagpieism, and the 
like. Is there any tyranny anywhere equal to that which a 
savage ruler exescises upon his subjects, with abject submis- 
sion on their part, in enforcing the sacred ^ customs ' of the 
tribe P What would be the fate in Dahomey now, or in any 
similar barbarous country, of a reformer who should venture 
to call in question the bloody and barbarous ^ customs ' of the 
nation 9 But indeed it is almost as hard to conceive the 
occurrence of that sceptical disposition of mind in such a 
social medium, as it is to conceive the occurrence of an ant or 
other insect that should suddenly go outside its instincts and 
adopt a usefid modification of conduct which, though it 
misses it, seems so close at hand and palpably evident to our 
higher contemplative intelligence ; or to ieiuppose a complex 
reflex act that subserves a particular function to modify its 
character suddenly in order to supersede its old by a new 
and better suited function ; or to imagine a narrow, intense, 
evangelical mind that had never by any chance gone outside 
the shibboleth of the particular creed and phraseology in 
which it was bom and bred, to develope suddenly extreme 
cosmopolitarian notions of human salvation and damnation ; 
or to conceive ninety- nine persons out of a hundred getting 
out of their habitual routine of thought, feeling, and conduct 
into a new path of higher thought which runs close at hand. 
See how well the automatic and necessary nature of 
habitual lines of thought and reasoning is shown by the 
fact that calculation and reasoning can be done by 
machinery, and that calculating and logical machines 
actually approach nearer in function to human thought 
than any animal can, superior as the animal is in the 
possession of feeling and will. The custom of the tribe is a 
sufficient explanation to the savage of any ceremonial or 
observance, however oppressive, and he cannot conceive that 
any other reason for it should be necessary ; it is that which 
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always bas been, aod he caonot ccDceire h zb not being. 
In like maDner, the automatism of a particular mental 
function which he calls a belief is the sufficient justification 
of it, its sure guarantee, to the person who has nerer InxHigfat 
his mind into other relations of experience : he will undergo 
martyrdom for conscience's sake rather than sulEer himself 
to be made conscious of poissible error. To hare another 
belief not consistent with it presented to him, though it be 
one for which another person would undergo martyrdom 
for his conscience's sake, occasions him much the same 
shock of horror and dismay as would the appearance for the 
first time in a tribe of savages of a stranger who did not 
conform to their customs; or as would the intrusion into a 
nest of ants of a strange ant which exhibited other instincts 
than theirs. In both cases we may be pretty sure that the 
offended community, so soon as tfaey rallied from the shock 
of surprise, would make short work of the intruder and his 
novelties. 

For an individual to be cast out of his special society, to 
be excommunicated from his community, has always been 
regarded as a terrible punishment by those who inflicted 
it, and an awful fate by him whom it befell ; for a long time, 
indeed, it was equivalent to putting him out of all human 
society, and to the condemnation of him to a lingering death. 
So great, too, was the imaginative horror of it, apart from 
the physical sufferings which it entailed, that he might well 
have thought it a less terrible thing to be put to death 
by his tribe than to be put out of it. One sees in the 
histories of savages how any marked deviation from bodily 
uniformity — a deformity or other infirmity — which, rendering 
the individual much different from others, put him out of 
social uniformity, was a sufficient reason for abandoning or 
destroying him; and one sees the persistence, until quite 
lately, of a similar feeling with regard to lunatics in civilised 
countries, whose treatment in consequence was extremely 
barbarous and cruel ; for it was long after infirmities of body 
had ceased to excite aught but compassion that infirmitie9 
of mind continued to excite derision. Indeed, they do so 
still in some measure ; for the term lunatic provokes laughter 
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whenever it is uttered in the senate or on the stacfe, and the 
malady is commonlj concealed as a shame by the family in 
which it occars. Note again in this connection the tendency 
which savages and children show to laugh and jeer at bodily 
deformities, at the infliction of sufferings, and the like. 
Laughter, if we consider the meaning of it, is essentially a 
social feature, and no one likes to be put out of society, as it 
were, by being laughed at, even though he may have small 
respect for those who laugh at him. It is the instinctive 
fear of social extinction that constitutes half the agony of 
dying: the one anxiety that a dying person shows, when 
he shows any, is to be not left alone, but to have friendly 
faces around him ; for he feels vaguely that he is slipping 
away from his social surroundings and his hold on being, 
vanishing into the void and unknown, and he desires the re- 
assurance and stay of the familiar presence of friend or rela- 
tive to cling to, as the supports of life sink under him. 
Hence also it is that he commonly finds huge comfort 
in the attendance and services of those who are brought 
about him to administer spiritual consolations and to per- 
form the last ofRces of religion; they are the means of 
making for him a special and fitting social support, and of 
so helping him in the passage from the social environment 
that is slipping from his failing grasp, to another environ- 
ment dimly anticipated but looming mysterious and unde- 
fined ; and he leans with eagerness on the support at that 
juncture when life has so far waned in him as to occasion a 
tremulous forefeeling of its early extinction, but not yet so 
far as to blunt his apprehensions or to render him indifferent 
or unconscious. 

The creeds, superstitions, customs, ceremonials, laws, 
deities, demons, and the like, by which the social compres- 
sion and transformation of egoism have been effected, were 
not of course invented by the individual ; but certainly 
humanity invented them. Out of itself has it developed 
them, under the pressure of its environment, as the fitting 
agencies to determine its progress in the direction which 
that progress has taken. They were rude syntheses framed 
to give it some unity of action in its unequal conflict with 
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the rast and unknown powers of natnre which it found 
itself face to face with. Bnde as they were, they have done 
their work in the guidance of conduct, and, having done it, 
they have faded away in the light of the progress which 
they have helped to make ; until now, when the knowledge 
of nature by civilised peoples has become so wide and search- 
ing as to leave them no nook to lurk in, we are left with the 
categorical imperative of the moral law as sole and supreme 
sanction. The progress has been from the graven image to 
what we may call the graven-image-idea of a personal God 
made after the fashion of man and issuing his code of com- 
mandments to him, and from that again to the abstract con- 
ception of a moral imperative. In its imperative rule which, 
whether innate in the individual or not, humanity has 
created, we see man once more make for himself the neces- 
sity which it is his freedom to obey. 

In noting the successive steps of a process of evolution 
in nature that does not stop short at man, but continues on- 
wards through his thinkings and doings, our proper oflSce is 
to observe the successive facts and to trace the order of the 
becoming; we cannot in the least explain why the becoming 
should be as it is. How indeed is it conceivable that we, 
parts of the process, beings of an hour, atomic units of an 
incomprehensible whole, could ever explain that which 
reaches from an infinite past and presses forward to an in- 
finite future, and of the pulse of which any attempted expla- 
nation is but a moment? We are not bound, however, by 
this admission to conclude, as some do, that no step of the 
process could have been better than it was ; that all organs 
and organisms are most perfect in their kind, and could not 
in any respect have conceivably been more fit for their pur- 
poses than they are ; and that all the horrors, crimes, out- 
rages, sins, and sufferings of human doings from the 
beginning, being necessary steps, were the best possible 
events of a best possible process of human evolution. It 
were as legitimate to admit that every tree of a kind is 
perfect, which it manifestly is not, though as good as it 
could be in the chances and circumstances of its position ; 
or that the twisted horn of a ram which sometimes grows 

V 2 
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steadily through its eye iuto its brain, blinding it first and in 
the end killing it, unless the shepherd come to the rescney is 
a very perfect thing of its kind. There are few creatures in 
which it would not be easy for a competent anatomist to 
suggest some improvements of construction to enable them 
to fulfil better the purposes they do fulfil ; and certainly it 
is not impossible to conceive that the human kind might 
have reached its present plane of development without 
some of the waste of life and agony that has been so marked 
a feature of the blood-stained course.* Considering the 
manifold gradations and modifications and degenerations of 
organic development, and the tedious transformations through 
which in the successions of the ages each organ and 
organism has reached its present form, it would appear that 
nature itself was profoundly dissatisfied with its work before 
it was able, by attaining to consciousness in its stage of 
human evolution, to know that it was so ; for instead of pro- 
nouncing a thing good of its kind after having produced it, 
its habit has been to set to work immediately to modify it 
into another kind, and not always for the better. The inter- 
mediate gradations which geological researches make known 
between the various groups of organic beings that now 
stand apart, what were they but so many transitional steps in 
construction abandoned soon after they were made, as if 
they had been proofs or essays ? And the same may be said 
of the successive races of men that, like leaves on trees, 
have come and gone through the measureless past. 

The facts of organic and human nature, when observed 
frankly and judged without bias,'do not warrant the argument 
of a supreme and beneficent artificer working after methods 
of human intelligence, but perfect in all his works ; rather 
would they warrant, if viewed from the human standpoint, 
the conception of an almighty malignant power that was 
working out some far off end of its own, with the serenest 

* To speak of a coarse as blood-stained seems from tlio human standpoint 
to convey something of a reproach. But from the standpoint of the whole 
the flo%v of blood may be as natural, as little repulsive, as the flow of water. 
Blood is instinctively revolting to man, because it is associated with the 
destruction of individuality, on which he naturally sets mighty store. 
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disregard of the suflfering, expenditure, and "waste which 
were entailed in the process. Is it impious and unlawful 
for the feeble and imperfect understanding of a finite 
creature to presume to measure the perfection of the works 
of an incomprehensible and infinite Being, whose ways are 
past finding out, and in whose sight the highest human 
wisdom is foolishness? Be it so; but let it not then be 
overlooked that the argument for the existence of such a 
supreme artificer, drawn from a contemplation of his won- 
derful works or from any other revelation of him in human 
consciousness, is itself essentially and entirely anthropomor- 
phic ; that is to say, it is the transplantation into external 
nature of human notions of working to an end on certain 
lines which man, from his finite basis, agrees to think in- 
telligent, but which may after all be very stupid. If we 
cannot from the basis of our own capacities justly make the 
smaller inference of imperfect workmanship, what right 
have we from the same defective basis to make the larger 
inference of a conscious personal worker conceived in the 
image of ourselves and acting, like us, to accomplish ends 
which he, all-perfect Being, desires P For what does the 
theory postulate ? The Omnipotent and All-perfect in a state 
of desire and of accomplishment ! 

Speculations of this sort, however, are really void of any 
meaning. Ideas derived from conditional existence cannot 
apply to that which by the very nature of the case transcends 
the conditions of origin of the ideas. No human thought 
can extend itself beyond the relative; necessary truths are 
truths that are necessary within human experience; absolute 
truths are truths that are absolutely true within the limits 
of human relations ; the categorical imperative is the impera- 
tive which rules within the category of human being; they 
are all modes of finite thought and feeling, and no less rela- 
tive than are sounds or smells. No straining of metaphy- 
sical speculation will ever get us beyond ourselves — ever 
make the contents more than the continent, the grasp bigger 
than the hand. Infinite is a merely negative word, it is the 
negation of bounds, 7io/-finite ; and it is really to dupe our- 
selves with a vain imagination to make it something positive 
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by naming it the infinite, and to nse it thereafter as though 
it were the something. To ns, measuring things bj human 
intelligence, the seemingly prodigal waste of material, the 
multitudes of germs and seeds that perish timelessly, the 
numberless abortive failures of function and development, 
the slow and bungling methods of work ; a whole creation 
groaning and travailing through countless ages of pain and 
death in order at the end to issue in such a being as pri- 
meval man ; then, after his coming, countless ages more of 
human savagery and infinite waste of life, marked by suffer- 
ings so great that it might fairly be questioned whether all 
those that had gone before would fill up their measnre ; until 
at length the time was come — not yet two thousand years 
ago — for the appearance of the Saviour who was to make 
atonement for the sin of which these were the consequences, 
and to proclaim for the first time the right law of life ; — all 
this must needs appear wasteful and bad wprkmanship. 
Have all these things been exactly necessary to produce a being 
who, for the first time, could suffer the pain of knowing and 
feeling them, and who then might make the self-crucifixion 
of the divine element in him the initiation of a higher pro- 
gress ? Given infinite power, however, and infinite time, and 
infinite material, what right have we to speak of the trans- 
cendent business in terms of our notions ? Quicken percep- 
tion so that a thousand years is as the twinkling of an eye 
to it, and what becomes of the waste and bungling ; retard 
it so that a moment is as a thousand years, and what waste 
and bungling might we not think to find in the now imper- 
ceptibly rapid stroke of a gnat's wing? View from a proper 
distance a cataract of water tumbling headlong from a moun- 
tain height, it appears a solid and motionless mass, * frozen 
by distance:' imagine oneself inside a molecule of seemingly 
inert matter, with senses fine and acute enough to perceive 
what goes on there, the complicated motions and harmonies 
of the solar system might seem simple by comparison with 
its intestine motions. Under different conditions of percep- 
tion the most nice, quick and exact adaptation of means to 
end which we know in nature might appear to be the very 
play of chance, and the success of it a mere accident. 
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While perceiving a process of organic evolution going 
steadily on, howbeit in what appears to ns a very wasteful 
f^ishion, we ought not to overlook the fact that side by side 
with it everywhere there is, as Lamarck did not fail to point 
out, a process of degeneracy. All the changes that take 
place are not ascending steps of evolution, some of them are 
descending steps of degeneration ; not all of them events of 
a becoming, many of them events of an unbecoming ; not all 
of them the products of doing, many of them the products of 
an undoing; organisms undergoing degenerative modifica- 
tions that render them less fit for their purposes, and retro- 
grade organic products being formed that act to produce dis- 
solution. There is, so to speak, a broad and easy way lead- 
ing to degeneration, decay and death, which is the opposite 
of the steep and narrow path that leads to evolution and 
fuller life. The principle of good and the principle of evil 
in the world, which have been recognised by all peoples iu 
all ages under one form or another by way of explanations 
of positive facts of observation, may be taken to be primitive 
intuitions of these opposite laws of evolution and degeneracy. 
Nay, one may perhaps venture to go further and say that 
the theory of a fall from a state of perfection and happiness, 
whereby sin and suffering gained entrance into the world, 
was a one-sided generalisation from facts, made instinctively 
to account for phenomena which are the outcome of the law 
of degeneracy in nature. Having made this generalisation, 
it became necessary, first, to account for such a downward 
tendency, and afterwards to reconcile with it the evidence 
of an opposite progressive tendency, which also could not 
escape observation: hence two theories — the theory of an 
expulsion from bliss in consequence of disobedience inspired 
by the evil principle, whereby things went wrong ; and the 
complementary theory of an atonement for the sin by the 
good principle, whereby things became capable of amendment 
and mended. At present we fix attention too much perhaps 
on the process of evolution, to the overlooking of the corre- 
lative process of degeneration that is going on, not only 
in low but in high organisms ; not only in- the low but in the 
high functions of the higher organisms; not only in body 
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bat in mind ; not only in characters but in beliefs ; not only 
in individuals but in societies ; not only in societies but in 
nations. 

That the supreme artificer produces these degenerations 
and all the sufferings, sharp and lingering, which the 
working out of them in so wide and various domains of 
nature means, or permits them for his own wise and inscru- 
table purposes — a wisdom safely predicated that in the same 
breath is declared to be inscrutable — is a satisfactory theory 
to the theologian, who acknowledges that there cannot be 
*evil in the city and the Lord hath not done it,' and a theory 
which has been the most powerful of all agencies in promot- 
ing the social evolution of mankind ; but it will not equall}'' 
satisfy always those who fail to see sufficient reason why 
man should put a magnified personality of his own fashion 
and fashioning into and over nature, making it co-ext^nsive 
with infinity of time and space : a being of anthropomorphic 
construction who from a human basis is yet built up of the 
negations of all positive human conceptions, being infinite, 
tyicomprehensible, ineSable, invisible, inscrutable, inconceiv- 
able, incorporeal, immortal. The sum of a multitude of 
negations making one, and that The One I 



SECTION VII. 

CERTAIN MENTAL PROD0CTS OP EVOLUTION. 

I PROCEED now to examine the nisuH of evolution in its 
highest expressions in the great organism of humanity, pur- 
posing to find in it the foundation and inspiration of certain 
feelings, aspirations^ and beliefs which, being widely spread 
amongst mankind and not easy to account for, have been 
thought to be intuitions of supernatural origin. The fact is 
notable that men have ofkm believed that they, possessed 
another and higher source of knowledge than the senses, 
whether called supernatural inspiration, mystical intuition, 
divine reminiscence, or by whatever other name; even so 
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decided an advocate of the transformation of sensation into 
knowledge as Condillac allowed that they did possess supra- 
sensual intuition when they were in the garden of Eden, 
maintaining only that they lost it on the occasion of their 
expulsion therefrom. Now whence have sprung the notions 
of a past golden age when all was peace and happiness, and 
of a life to come after, death when sorrow and death shall be 
no more ? Whence that fair fable of the morning and that 
fond vision of the evening? Was it perhaps that the 
pageant of radiant glory in the heavens which oftentimes 
heralds the rising, and follows in the train of the setting 
sun, was applied by a natural transference to the rising and 
setting of human life? If the diflFerent refractions of the 
vibrations of light by intervening vapours were the true cause 
of the glorious myth, as of the glorious spectacle, well may 
Kant be said to have drunk confusion to Newton who, by the 
discovery of the spectrum, had destroyed the poetry of the 
rainbow. However that be, the belief of a future state of 
immortality is so widespread and firmly fix3d, so instinc- 
tively urgent apparently, that the existence of it is often ad- 
duced as an irrefutable argument of its truth. Is it then 
actually a prophetic forefeeling which mankind has had 
more or less dimly from the beginning and will have more 
and more clearly to the end; or is it the survival of an 
ancient superstition that is gradually undergoing extinction, 
•with no higher authority for its alleged universality than its 
natural prevalence as a belief proper to a certain immature 
stage of the development of human thought? For it is 
certainly true of beliefs, as of organisms, that they sur- 
vive in the world in retrograde or degenerate states for a 
long time after changes in the medium have rendered 
their former functions obsolete and them unfit to perform 
them. 

Whence again do men obtain their eager aspirations 
after a higher ideal of understanding, feeling, and conduct 
than earth .has ever known? Here is a human ideal, an 
ideal made by nature through man, which, however, nature 
has never realised, and is always as far as ever from realis- 
ing, because as practice improves the ideal rises in propor- 
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tion. Moreover, the ideal, in order to be realised, must Iia\ e 
its ideal social conditions, which it is impossible it should 
ever have ; for it is the initial variation of a higher develop- 
ment, which has to adapt itself in the best way it can, that 
is, with the least prejudice to its own higher nature, to ex- 
isting social conditions, and in so doing to improve them. 
No little ridicule has at different times been thrown on 
Lamarck's notion that it is the want or need which creates 
the organ by minute increments of growth, and it is a notion 
which easily lends itself to ridicule ; but what have we in 
the ideal but a sense of want in the highest mental organ- 
isation, a yearning or striving to satisfy itself and an 
impulse to development in consequence ? Why may not the 
impulse that manifests itself in consciousness as a uHini be 
displayed essentially by . developing organic matter, albeit 
without consciousness? What Lamarck may be said to 
have done was to describe the nisus in terms of conscious- 
ness instead of discovering the organic nuns beneath the 
conscious want. Be that as it may, however, it is plainly 
necessary for mankind to have its ideal, if it is to make 
progress ; when it has lost the imagination of a state of per- 
fection which never is but always is to be, it will have lost 
the impulse of evolution and have entered on the path of its 
decline. Does not instinct, if we consider it well, signify a 
desire or want of something which is not actually appre- 
hended, a dumb craving for the unknown 9 The analysis of 
will, when we make it, brings us to desire enlightened and 
guided by reason, that is, to the want of a known and ap- 
proved object ; but if we carry the analysis deeper down from 
complex desire to the most simple desire and thence to ap- 
petite, we come at last to the question — Why a desire or 
appetite for something before that which is desired is known ? 
Consciousness does not make the desire ; it is that which lies 
beneath consciousness in the desire that stirs the conscious- 
ness, the unconscious appetite that makes the conscious 
desire. We must plant ourselves at the last on the funda- 
mental property of life to maintain and increase itself, and 
we then find ourselves resting on the eternal nisus of evolu- 
tion. So that by this way of proceeding we perceive again 
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that our highest mental aspiratioDS to the ideal are truly 
the highest evolutioDal manifestations as they take place in 
human consciousness. It is curious to note by the way hero 
how man^s two fundamental instincts, the self-consenrative 
and the propagative, may be discovered at the foundations 
respectively of the two great doctrines of materialism and 
idealism ; the former, coarse and common, so to speak, having 
immediate respect to the present, and the latter, more refined 
and glowing with the glamour of love, having a large 
respect to the future. 

Whence the categorical imperative of the moral sense ? 
Whence the instinctive feeling of a self -determining will, 
in defiance of all arguments demonstrating its inclusion 
within the law of conservation of energy — ^a feeling that 
inspires the conviction of something different from any other 
tort of determination within human experience and sub- 
stantially warrants the persistence of the disputes concerning 
freedom ? We are to inquire now whether the answers to 
these questions, so far as they can be answered, are not to 
be sought in the fathomable operations of the unfathom- 
able impulse of evolution ; of which it may truly be said that 
it cometh from afar, was before man was, works in his 
progress, prophesies in his instincts and aspirations, inspires 
his faiths, is interpreted lamely in his creeds, and its end is 
not yet. 

The doctrine of evolution substitutes a continuous 
creation for a creation by separate shocks, and thereby 
nowise lessens the mystery of the universe. To say that 
nature ptoduces an organ or a species, or that it is produced 
by evolntion, or that it comes by a process of becoming, is 
to say exactly the same thing in different words ; there is 
not a jot more light in one statement, as a general state* 
ment, than in another. Certainly there is not creation in 
the sense of the making of something out of nothing ; no 
addition takes place to the whole sum of matter and energy 
in the universe ; the new thing which is the product of the 
old, but not the old, having its own properties or functions, 
is obtained by the transformation of lower kinds of force 
and matter, and is capable of equivalent resolution into them 
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again. ^ A new organism is the prodnct of precedent 
organisms and of the external conditions of the medium, 
bat it is neither the precedent organism nor the external 
conditions; nor is it merely the arithmetical sum or me- 
chanical compound of them; it is a new product with 
properties of its own, distinctly autonomous. But to endow 
it with autonomy of function is not to ascribe to it gpontaneity 
either of being or function ; it has not been built up out of 
the void, nor does it live but in relation to a medium ; and 
always an external stimulus, direct or indirect, is required 
to act upon the stored energies of its structures, and so to 
liberate what seem at first sight remote and disproportionate 
effects. 

Let this conception be applied to the highest functions 
of the most complex nervous organisation as they are 
manifest in the operations of mind ; and in particular to 
that purposive determination of energy that follows de- 
liberation — namely, to will. Motives are necessary antece- 
dents of will, but assuredly will is not motive, nor is it 
simply the sum of the foregoing motives; it is a new 
product, the outcome of antecedents certainly, but autono- 
mous. Here then may be the ground of a sort of recon- 
ciliation between those who advocate freewill and those who 
advocate determinism. On the one hand is the absolute 
certitude that will is not the mechanical consequence nor 
the arithmetical sum of the antecedent motives, that it 
possesses and exhibits more than can be discerned in them ; 
on the other hand is the equal certitude that motives, secret 
and open, near and remote, explicit in consciousness and 
incorporate in faculty, always do go before an act of will 
and are pre-essential to it. On either side there is a grasp 
of that part of the truth which is overlooked by the other 

* Is the intellect of a Shakspeare or a Newton capable then of being ac- 
counted for by any transformation of natural forces, or of being resolved into 
any imaginable equivalence of forces ? Those who put such a question with 
scorn as one that is utterly ridiculous, should first inquire and explain why a 
Shakspeare or Newton could not possibly appear among a tribe of savages, 
and why, if the impossible events did take place, the productions of their 
mighty intellects would be nil. After that exposition the discussion might 
begin. 
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side : may not the two sides then unite in the conclusion 
that precedent motives are necessary constituents of will, 
but that the qualities of the product are special, its functions 
autonomous 9 It needs no disquisition to make it probable, 
after what has gone before, that this autonomy of will, 
which we recognise as a scientific conclusion, according to 
the apprehension of sense and in conformity with our ex- 
perience of other natural phenomena, will declare itself to 
the internal apprehension of consciousness ns a strong senti- 
ment of freewill : that which is autonomy objectively will be 
self-determination subjectively. There is not an inde- 
pendence of every influence, but a more or less exclusive de- 
pendence on internal influences. 

When we perceive in a department of natural laws the 
appearance of a phenomenon that is not governed by those 
laws, but witnesses to the intervention of laws from another 
and higher domain of nature, it is not sound philosophy to 
seek for the source of these in spiritual abstractions or in 
supernatural inspirations ; our duty is to ascend into the 
higher and unknown domain, and to study its natural laws 
by the same methods which we have used successfully in the 
lower domains where we have made ourselves at home. The 
intrusions from on high should not be wondered at as super- 
natural, but studied as the events of a higher natural 
domain. On the other hand, it is not sound science to 
apply the known laws of the phenomena of the lower 
domain to an entire explanation of the phenomena of the 
higher domain ; still less to beguile oneself into the belief 
of an explanation by the vague misapplication of the special 
terms of the former, which have definite meanings in their 
proper use and place, to the more complex phenomena of 
the latter, where they not only do not cover and fit the facts, 
but have their own exact significations blurred and de- 
faced by the misuse. In the knowledge of organic functiouH, 
how full soever it may be, we shall not find the adequate 
explanation of social phenomena. Physiology analyses and 
decomposes and recomposes man as an organic being into a 
variety of structures and a multitude of reactions, and dis- 
plays their relations in the organic whole ; but it is sociology 
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which must then take up the tale and investigate his functions 
as a man amongst men united in a society, discerning and 
displaying hid nature and functions as a social and moral 
being. The social organism is not a mere physiological 
organism ; it is that and a great deal more, being essentially 
of historical significance, and requiring, in order to be under- 
stood, the study of antecedent social states; and it will 
demand in the end a new and more complex conception of 
organism than anything that physiology alone can furnish. 
In its domain we get beyond physical, chemical and physio- 
logical laws, as we know those laws, just as in the domain of 
physiology we get beyond physical and chemical laws, as we 
know physical and chemical laws ; we meet with higher 
autonomies, but in no case, not even in the highest, is it an 
inspiration from heaven which giveth the autonomy; it is 
always the inspiration that is on earth and is manifested in 
every pulse of evolution. 

The will of man being the outcome of supreme reason is 
the highest and latest evolved energy in nature ; it is in 
fact the power by which nature developing through man 
accomplices the progressing path of its destiny, the nature- 
made mean by which nature is made better. Acted upon 
continually by his environment, physical and social, and 
reacting upon it, man incorporates bj^ involution in the 
structure and constitution of his nervous system the essential 
abstractions of these adaptive interactions, co-ordinates in 
complex reasoning their manifold relations, and exhibits the 
outcome of energy in a well-informed will ; and it, in its 
highest expression, is the initiation of a new step in evolution. 
Past and present experiences are its constituent factors, but 
it is itself more than experience, for it is productive, creative, 
thus pushing forth prophetically into the unknown. Like 
instinct, in the realisation of its energy it seeks for what it 
has not and knows not ; indeed, in its true creative, which is 
its least conscious, expression we might describe it as the 
highest instinct of development. In that supreme function 
it is not attended with any consciousness of freedom, because 
man is then one with nature, his relations with it not broken 
into conscious incompletenesses, but consciousness absorbed 
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and extinguislied in their fall harmony. It may be the senti- 
ment of freedom that he has is not really the sentiment of 
his own freedom, as he supposes, but the sentiment of the 
freedom of nature working in him, he being a poor channel 
of it; for as he by his nature as individual is part only of a 
whole, he cannot in that i*elation be free. But the whole 
which, encompassing him, yet works in him, may seem to 
his self-consciousness free, and so produce the illusion of his 
freedom ; its part in him having a dimly conscious intimation 
of its share in the being and freedom of that which transcends 
him. In any case, however, it is not so much a definite 
consciousness as an indefinite thrill of sentiment, which we 
translate into a too definite consciousness. Now the right 
aim of will must plainly be to escape from the limitation of 
self and to gain the full freedom of nature by becoming one 
with it — to surmount self by losing the consciousness of self. 
Freewill then is not the relic of a higher faculty which man 
once had in the past, it is rather an aim or ideal of the 
future ; a creation of the imagination which inflames the 
notion of duty and fortifies the (yught through the desire 
that it inspires to realise the ideal. 

The path of moral' law in social evolution is without 
doubt the present aim of the highest will ; and it is in the 
inspiration of this aim, and in the autonomy of the function, 
that we discover the origin and the authority of the cate- 
gorical moral imperative. Thou shalt go the right way of 
development, thou shalt not go the wrong way of degenera- 
tion : such the explicit declaration of its instinctive beat in 
the heart, such the reason of the understanding confirming 
the deeper reason of the heart. Believing ourselves the best 
in nature we are bound to believe the moral aspirations of 
the best specimens of us to represent the highest point of 
the evolution of will, and to mark the direction of its fnture 
development. The basis and sanction of morality, whatever 
its subjective value, has its clear objective value and warrant 
in the welfare and progress of the social organism which it 
promotes. Were the internal sanction abolished the external 
authority would still be imperative.' That is a consideration 

' Should it turn out in the end that morality has this inner anthoritj in 
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which may embolden us to dispense with the multitudinous 
theoretical discussions concerning the supernatural source 
and authority of the internal sanction ; and the more easily so 
since such disquisitions for the most part are reweavings 
of the same quantity of old substance into more or less new 
patterns according to the predilections of the performers, 
laborious attempts to get explicit in the inference more than 
is implicit in the premiss. Now a real addition to knowledge 
can take place only by a positive addition to the substance ; 
and that must come not from subjective exploration but from 
objective observation. The rule of morality is implicit in 
practice before it is explicit in thought — must be acquired by 
involution before it can be unfolded in evolution ; and the 
basis of it must be sought where the substance of all thought 
has to be sought — in conduct. It is not from consciousness 
but from life that the obligation comes primarily. A logical 
machine might conceivably draw the inference which is 
implicit in the premiss ; the acutest understanding will not 
elicit and unfold the theory that is not latent in the practice. 
Notwithstanding the many differences in the qualities and 
quantity of the moral contents among different nations and 
in different ages, there is everywhere discoverable this com- 
mon positive basis — namely, the obligation to follow a line 
of conduct sanctioned as good, and to avoid a line of conduct 
prohibited as bad, by the social body ; the bad actions being 
such as were believed to be hurtful, and the good actions 
such as were believed to be useful to it. By no means was 
it thereby hindered from happening, as it did indeed happen, 
that the prohibitions and sanctions esteemed moral in a 
rude society were such as would be deemed actually immoral 
in a higher society. The whole business is relative: the 
individual member of a community must have a regard 
beyond self in the larger regard which he owes to the 
welfare of the whole ; the particular community again must 
have regard to a larger whole than itself, and that whole, even 
if national, to the larger whole of humanity ; so that it may 

intuition, this practical imperative of pure consciousness, then it will have 
the good fortune to enjoy a double certitude, because of the agreement in it 
of the two independent methods by which it is established. 
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well happen that an act that is moral in its immediate 
relations is immoral in its relations to the larger whole — 
for example, self-sacrificing devotion to an individual a sin 
against society, a patriotic sacrifice of self to the nation a 
crime against humanity. The inspiration of the larger 
whole imparts the ideal to which the aspiration is. See 
what happens now when a person of lofty virtue does not 
get the approbation which he feels that his conduct deserves, 
but instead thereof is misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
He appeals in his heart to an ideal moral sentiment — to one, 
as it were, within him with whom he is in intuitive moral 
communion, and reconciles himself to suffer wrong patiently 
in the sure conviction that his conscience is the approving 
voice of that power within hitn : in other words, he appeals 
to the ideal moral feeling of humanity immanent in him, the 
ideal, that is, which humanity pursues, enjoining it in his 
conscience, and which he, personifying it in his own image, 
as his habit is, interprets as ^ God spake these words and 
said.' And here one cannot help being somewhat disturbed 
by the question — To what larger whole than itself shall 
humanity have regard ? Will it discover for itself a saving 
ideal in aspirations to do the service of a cosmical whole P 
Or will it be left finally without an ideal ? When it comes 
to pass that humanity, fully constituted, is sensible of no 
vital relation to anything higher and larger than itself, and 
longs for no fuller life in the aim to attain a higher life 
outside itself, it will then have reached the term of its de- 
velopment and the beginning of the end. The impulse of 
evolution will have been exhausted in it. 

We think habitually of will as individual and conscious 
activity, a witting energy, the conscious outcome of careful 
deliberation looking before and after; but when we think of 
its operation in the evolution of mankind, it is necessary to 
think of it rather as unconscious, blind, instinctive, preg- 
nant with a future which, hidden in its aspirations, it brings 
to pass : it is a mighty tide of becoming that is broken into 
so many ripples of individual and conscious energies, a deep 
tranquU stream which, flowing beneath the tumultuous 
waves and angry surges of the surface, makes aspirations 

o 
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prophecies, and man in his progress ever wiser than his 
creeds. One might compare it in this respect to the instinct 
of the insect which, having never seen its parents, lays up a 
store of food for a progeny that it will never see; or might 
perhaps describe it in St. Paul's words as the earnest expec- 
tation of creation that waiteth for a fulfilment, which, how- 
ever, when it has come, becomes the immediate basis of a 
new expectation. Each mortal, eager in busy energy, does 
his little piece of work in his particular sphere, consciously 
or unconsciously aiding or hindering the development of the 
social organism of which he is a part ; but it is not any part 
but the whole, not a unit but the organism in its integral 
form, which gives the destined direction to the sum of the 
functions of its many and various units — ^that is to say, 
which creates the ideal to which the individual aspires. 
The sum of the multitudinous units of consciousness is a 
moving whole which, though vaguely consensible perhaps, is 
not conscious. For the great organism of humanity does not 
foresee where it is going as it progresses, nor deliberately 
foreordain its path of evolution; it has no common senso 
riuniy so to speak — as it may one day have, should the 
vaguely consensible become the definitely conscious — whereby 
to attain unity of feeling and to direct consciously its 
course ; it moves forward in development slowly, irregularly, 
intermittently or remittently, blindly, answering in its move- 
ment no doubt to the sum of the energies of its constituents 
in relation to its environment, but at the same time inform- 
ing and determining the units of the future by imparting to 
them their idealism. Mighty busy beings for a little while 
are the units, but infinitesimally minute aids or hindrances 
to the great movement of evolution whose end they know 
not. 

To speak of the will of man as a mode of a universal will 
in nature, tempting though it be, ought not to be allowed to 
pass as if it were not a piece of pure anthropomorphism. 
We have no actual right to conclude from the character of 
the conditioned conscious energy in us as to the character 
of the unconditioned energy outside us ; for it is the mark of 
our limitation, not the warrant of objective truth, that we 
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cannot do otherwise than represent the power outside our- 
selves in terms of ourselves. We please ourselves to in- 
terpret it in the language of experience, but it is actually 
nninterpretable in that language. A chemical molecule, 
were it capable of it, might just as well conclude that the one 
prevailing energy of which its particular energy was a mode 
was chemical energy. Himself a moment between those im- 
potences of thought which he calls infinities, man's will is 
necessarily the poor reflex of his limitations ; what is true of 
it cannot possibly be true of that which has not his nor any 
limitations ; and to describe it at all in words which, being 
human, are meaningless in such application — even so much as 
to name it — is only a little less anthropomorphic than to speak 
of it as the Will of a Personal God made in the image of man. 
For assuredly, when we think well of it, it w^s not God who 
made man in his image, it is man who has always made God 
in his image ; in the image of man has he made Him. 

How far has Kant really advanced matters by his great 
doctrine of practical reason ? In proclaiming the freedom 
of will and the moral imperative to be not, like the know- 
ledge acquired by the understanding, relative and pheno- 
menal, but the ihing-in-itselfy absolute, incomprehensible — 
feelable in some strange fashion, though not knowable, by a 
self— he has done little more than translate into his philo- 
sophical language, and into language which, being relative, 
will not anyhow carry the absolute thing-in-itself, the com- 
mon opinion of a Divine inspiration ; for what he has done 
is to ascribe to incomprehensible freewill the place of that 
incomprehensible which men call God, and to put the cate- 
gorical moral impei*ative in the stead of *God spake these 
words and said.' With this disadvantage too : that whereas 
what God spake and said wa« clear, certain, precise, and 
absolutely authoritative, we are left by Kant without any 
certain criterion of what the moral imperative categorically 
ordains in the particular case ; are referred in our troubles 
of conscience to the common -place utilitarian standard of 
the good of society. Moreover, what is to be said of the 
consistency of a philosophy which, pronouncing all know- 
ledge to be phenoipenal and relative, in the same breath 

o 2 
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declares any affection of an individnal self , let it be the senti- 
ment or intuition of liberty or duty, to be more than rela- 
tive? 

It is the fashion nowadays amon^ metaphysical psycho- 
logists to assume that we owe to Kant's critical acumen the 
modem doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, and they 
almost imply, from the great credit which they award him, 
that but for him modem science could not have existed. 
But the doctrine of the relativiiy of knowledge was not his 
discovery ; we owe it really to the discoveries of the physio- 
logists who made known the true functions of the senses ; 
and it might be argued with some show of reason that if 
Kant were dropped clean out between Hume and modern 
science its positive gains would be very much what they are 
now. Whenever a good stream of positive scientific thought 
begins to emerge from its brooding latency into explicit 
light it easily runs into two different courses : the one an 
easy, vague, dispersive expression in theoretical and more or 
less ingenious disquisitions, by which it is soon dissipated 
in wasteful inanities of bog and marsh ; the other, a slow, 
tedious, sober, and fruitful progress through patient scientific 
observations and verifications. The actual filiation was not 
from Kant to modem science, as his disciples assume, but 
from the stream of tendency of which Kant was a meta- 
physical offshoot. Hegel supplies an example of a similar 
metaphysical deviation from the quiet stream of positive 
science. The modern doctrine of organic evolution, or pro- 
gressive development, as it used to be called, is much the 
same as Hegel's fundamental doctrine of the immanent 
spontaneous evolution of the absolute ; indeed it is the same 
doctrine set forth in terms of matter instead of terms of 
metaphysics. Self-evolution of the absolute, progressing 
from difference to differ ence^ these differences, themselves 
mere moments within it, being combined into higher and 
higher unity : the absolute impelled by the principle of 
progress within itself to higher and higher differences, and 
through them to higher and higher unity : — what is that but 
the progress from the simphi and general to the complex 
and special which in Hegel's time was recognised as the 



'< 
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order of organic development, and which since his time 
has become known as the law of evolution through 
differences to more complex unities. To conclude, however, 
that the scientific conception of evolution, whose true 
modern parentage lies mainly with Yon Baer and Lamarck, 
owes its origin in any degree to Hegel, would be grossly 
absurd. Indeed, it is pretty certain that if Hegel and all 
his works had been thrown into the sea, and no mention 
more heard of him and them, the scientific conception of 
evolution would not have been delayed an hour. Another 
striking example of the speculative deviation of positive 
thought from its true path of sober progress is in process of 
display at the present day. Since Darwin brought the 
doctrine of evolution into the full current of scientific 
thought, and aroused the eager attention of all the world to 
it, by his admirable exposition of natural selection as the 
main means of its accomplishment, there has been a large 
development of purely theoretical philosophy in which evo- 
lution has been tracked vnth overstrained ingenuity into all 
holes and corners of nature, and a word meaning the un- 
folding or becoming of things has been proved triumphantly 
to explain how all things have become. In the meantime 
the quiet stream of positive scientific inquiry into the par- 
ticular problems of evolution, along which the real fruit will 
have to be gathered at the last, makes slow way and obtains 
little notice. 

To return to the course of our inquiry. Having found 
the basis of freewill and of the moral sanction in the evolu- 
tional nisiM in its social sphere, I go on now to inquire 
whether some other fundamental beliefs are not similarly 
rooted in it. Without doubt there have prevailed very 
widely, though not universally, among mankind the sad 
tradition of a lost or forfeited life of perfection and happi- 
ness and a dim expectation or the firm assurance of a future 
life of perfection and happiness. Now if we know anything 
certain of the beginnings of human life it is that man has 
risen in estate, not fallen from a higher estate — at any rate 
on earth, whatever may have been the case on the moon or 
on Mars when they were theatres of life ; that there never 
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was such a golden age of peace and happiness as he has 
fabled ; that he has never been greater and nobler than he 
is now. Moreover, if we can predict anything safely in this 
business from the basis of our existing natui*al knowledge, 
we can predict that though he may well rise higher than he 
is now, he will not have any such life after death as he has 
consoled and beguiled himself by imagining. Where then 
has he obtained his tradition of a glorious past? Wlience 
have come to him those immortal longings that make him 
feel 

Through all his fleshly dress 
Bright shoote of everlastingness ? 

Theologians naturally declare them to be the intuitions of 
a special religious sense, since they are sure the systematised 
knowledge of sense and reason cannot give a satisfactory ac- 
count of them. Whencesoever derived, they must have their 
sufficient reason ; their influence in human events has been 
unspeakably momentous ; and no science of human nature 
can be complete which fails to take adequate account of 
them and their effects, and to tell us how they have come, 
if they have a natural origin. Are we not entitled to look 
upon them as the imaginative interpretations of an instinct 
springing into consciousness from the upward striving im- 
pulse which, immanent in man as part and crown of organic 
nature, ever throbs in his heart as the inspiration of hope, 
of aspiration, of faith in things unseen? Imagination, as 
its manner is, constructs modes or forms of satisfaction of 
the instinct in conformity with the co-existing st^te of 
mental development; and accordingly the schemes of future 
fulfilment invented by different peoples in different epochs 
do not fail to present a considerable variety, and to differ 
too in character according to the different characters of the 
peoples of the same epoch ; not otherwise than as the * bon 
Dieu^ of France differs from the ^God ' of a Scotch Calvinist. 
Certainly it was not diflicult for man at any time to picture 
to himself a much happier life than he was living, since he 
could easily imagine it without its most urgent present suf- 
ferings, just as he could imagine men who were giants or 
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who lived for a thousand years ; it was not surprising there- 
fore that he should conclude the feeling of a happier possi- 
bility to be either the consequence, the faint reipiniscence, of 
a better life which had been actually lived before historical 
time, or the dim forefeeling, the prophetic instinct, of a 
better life to come — either a Paradise of the past or a Para- 
dise of the future. We conclude then that these inventions, 
adapted, like poetical justice, to give the mind satisfaction 
in that wherein the nature of things denies it, have sprung 
from the instinctive forefeeling of a higher human destiny 
with which the nisua of evolution working in and through 
man inspires his imagination. Given the instinct, which is 
indisputable, it is easy to understand how all the rest must 
follow, when we reflect upon the way imagination has worked 
to people the unknown with extraordinary beings constructed 
after the fashion of its ordinary experience, but on a much 
larger scale of goodness and grandeur, or of badness and 
terror — gods, that is, of the earth and the air, of unseen 
upper and unseen under regions, anthropomorphic personifi- 
cations of the unknown powers of nature that awed man 
into abasement and adoration. 

The psychologist who discovers an adequate philosophy of 
mind by peering into his own mind, thus making his con- 
sciousness the measure of the universe of thought and things, 
is content to think he has explained something when he has 
pronounced it to be the work of the imagination or the ima- 
ginative faculty : by invoking diligently his own conscious- 
ness he has had this pregnant oracle uttered to him — to wit., 
that mind working in that mode which it is agreed to call 
imagination has done it. Meanwhile he reveals mighty little 
by the discovery to any one who has not the Brahmin-like 
faculty of obtaining intuition by gazing intently at his own 
navel. What we really want to know is not whether Imagi- 
nation, (f>avTaaiay Einbildungy or any other descriptive term 
has done it, but what is the foundation of this productive or 
creative function of mind which is so named, and what are 
its material correlates in bodily structure and function ? It 
is obvious that experience and reason can only acquaint us 
with the actual and its relations, taking us along the beaten 
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tracks of things as they are, and instructing us how to move 
from one to another; they never can, as imagination does, 
inspire and urge us to strike out the new paths of things as 
they are not ; to combine and arrange the actual of experi- 
ence into new forms of thought, so * bodying forth the forms 
of things unknown,' and giving ^ to aery nothings a local habi- 
tation and a name ; ' to frame theories that shall fit experi- 
ences never had, and to foresee and foretell what those 
experiences will be ; to fashion ideals, * creating every bad a 
perfect best.* These operations are the eflTects and evidence 
of the evolutional nistis working in the nature of man, in 
mind as the highest outcome of it, and in imagination as 
the highest function of mind ; wherefore the best products 
of imagination are the last events of the evolution of nature, 
they represent the highest becoming thereof through man. 
Here indeed it is that we catch nature putting forth the 
shoots of its latest development, many of them certainly 
vain and abortive, like the countless multitudes of seeds and 
germs that come to naught, but others of them that live and 
thrive, and so do their part to carry on the evolution of the 
great organism of humanity. 

In this relation let it be borne well in mind always, 
that imagination cannot work in its best productive way 
except it be fed and sustained and informed by an under- 
standing that is of large capacity and good culture, is in 
wide and exact and intimate sympathy with nature, social 
and physical, and thus gathers up what is behind and 
around, combines it in true forms of thought, and lays a 
sound and solid basis for the forward-reachinjx work of ima- 
ginative creation. Not voluntary nor even conscious are its 
workings ; they are mobile, spontaneous, capricious, and un- 
certain, not subject to direct mental control and not to be 
explained by logic. The voluntary aim should be to lay up in 
a well -trained understanding a good store of co-ordinated 
material and of sound notional relations by which it may be 
fitly fed and informed. Goethe said of himself, *What I 
have not loved I have never translated into verse or prose. 
I have never made love-poems when I was not in love ; ' nor 
did he write poems about nature without being informed 
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with facts leathered from every source, which he allowed to 
sink deep into his mind and to brood there nutil they came 
forth animate in fit imaginative forms of truth and beauty. 
Divorced from a good understanding, imagination strays into 
all sorts of fanciful vagaries — into reckless generalisations 
and ill-grounded hypotheses in science, into wild theories in 
politics, into extravagant inanities in poetry, into ill-con- 
ceived and ridiculous productions of art, into thin evolutions 
of all sorts wanting the substantial basis of previous involu- 
tions ; but these abortive vagaries are so many proofs of the 
inexhaustible strength of its ever-budding life : countless vari- 
ations that perish if so be that one live and thrive. Seldom 
indeed, not more than once in a century perhaps, is it in- 
spired by the highest reason, and its work clothed in the 
forms thereof. To look back upon the incalculable amount 
and the inexhaustible variety of work which, ill nourished 
by observation, and ill informed by reason, it has done in the 
past, on the vast waste of energy which its records show, is 
to lay a solid basis of hope of the progress it will make in 
time to come when it shall be well nourished by sound obser- 
vation and well informed by enlightened reason. 

It is evident that true imagination is vastly different from 
fancy ; far from being merely a playful outcome of mental 
activity, a thing of joy and beauty only, it performs the ini- 
tial and essential functions in every branch of human deve- 
lopment. And has always done so, even though its products, 
after having discharged their temporary functions^ have 
dwindled and disappeared; for always it has peopled that 
realm of the ideal which has countervailed the oppression 
and gloom of the real. How could men ever have faced suc- 
cessfully in the first instance the unknown, vast and over- 
whelming forces of nature, how welded themselves under 
their pressure into the unity, confidence, and strength of 
social growth, if they had not created for themselves gods of 
the air, of the earth, and of the sea, of the hearth, of the 
city, and of the nation, whose anger they might hope to pro- 
pitiate, and whose favour they might hope to win ? Could 
the Israelites, though pliant, patient and tenacious then as 
now, have made their painful way through the wilderness 
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from the bondage of Egypt to the promised land of Canaan 
without their strong faith in the special and jealous God of 
Israel, greater than the gods of the heathen, who divided for 
them the waters of the sea, sent them food from heaven, 
caused water to g^sh out of the stony rock, set his interpos- 
ing fiat between the dead and the living, and stayed the 
plague by which they were devastated? *And the Lord 
prospered him in everything that he did, because he did 
that which was right in the sight of the Lord,' would be the 
approving comment that a Jewish historian would make 
upon the character and doings of a ruler who, outside the 
tribal or national bounds, had been a monster of savage ini- 
quity, and who, had he lived now, would be thought to have 
earned eternal infamy. But the Jehovah of Jewish worship, 
though nominally accepted still, is virtually a conception of 
the past, like Jove, Vishnu, 9Jid Baal, and other extinct gods, 
having been practically superseded by a higher conception of 
Deity. For imagination is nowise disheartened because its 
offspring perish one after another ; with never failing pro- 
ductive energy it goes on to create anew, taking refuge in 
heaven when driven from earth, throwing the soft glamour 
of the ideal over the sadner jf the real, infusing the fiuth 
and hope that inspire thj^ stm» of life and console its close. 

Let me take notice liere how admirably the evolutional 
nisus in its two aspects of the objective in nature and of the 
subjective in imagination is identified, becoming one, as it 
were, in the passion and fruition of love ; how the sensual 
need and impulse works intimately with the imagination, in- 
spiring it and clothing itself with the colours and forms 
thereof, so as to make the union the complete and ecstatic 
exercise of the energies of the whole being; a rapture of 
delight blending the individual and nature for the moment 
in an act which the most highly rational beings hasten to 
hide as a shame, and than which, objectively regarded, 
there is not anything more ridiculous in all the world. 
The supreme joy in nature is plainly production or creation, 
subjective or objective, and the supremest joy that pro- 
ductive activity in which they are identified. Behold how 
specially bride and bridegroom are adorned for the function, 
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and with what hymeneal joy and festivities their nnion is 
solemnised, as well in the bright homes of civilisation as in 
the crueliy-fuU habitations of the dark places of the earth ; 
how vegetable and animal nature is aiTayed in its most 
glorious apparel, and the irrepressible joy thereof bursts 
forth in multitudinous ecstasies and harmonies of odours, 
colours and songs; how man is transported with similar 
pleasure, not in the lower sphere of his sensual nature only, 
but in the ideal regions of art, poetry, and religion ! For it 
is the privilege of his high and complex mental organisation 
to absorb and mentally transform the physical impulse and 
to expend its energy in ideal creations of the imagination — 
in spiritual generation. 

If the imagination has so important and essential a 
function in the development of mankind as I have indicated, 
the question may well be asked whether, after all, the 
understanding is the only mint from which truth issues ; 
whether in fact the imagination is not perhaps an organ of 
truths that are not truths of the understanding. Why 
should the last word be the thinker's P Or why should he 
think that in any matter he has spoken the last word? The 
imderstanding reveals a php^ lenal world standing forth 
from a background of th^ uupe^ivable ; for assuredly 
beyond all forms or modes of man^s apprehension there is 
that which has not undergone, and cannot undergo, form or 
mode in his consciousness. Indeed, is it not the fact that 
every definite idea, every class of notions that we form, 
every piece of positive knowledge that we gain, is an arbitrary 
limitation and separation, and therefore in some sort a falsi- 
fication P To separate in thought the particular part from 
the whole with which it is in essential continuity of living 
being, as we do when we bring it under our conditions of 
perception and conception, is to make it a dead fragment 
rather than a living continuity, in so far as we know it. 
However positive, definite, and true then knowledge is in 
relation to us, as relative, there is nothing more superficial 
and artificial in relation to the universal and absolute. In 
this vague and vast region of unlimited and unrelational, 
which the very recognition of a relative and limited world 
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of knowledge compels ns to postulate, and which we maj 
please ourselves to talk of as * the thing-in-itself ' or the ab- 
solute, though both expressions are meaningless/ there is 
manifestly room enough for an unlimited play of the imagi- 
nation. Is it then perchance that in this function of 
imagination there beats the illuminating pulse of higher 
being than sense can apprehend? Perhaps it is that the 
infinite past thrills in us, making a tone of yague feeling 
that we cannot apprehend in thought or express in words, 
and giving us, as the connecting present between two 
eternities, the dim forefeeling of an endless continuity in 
the future ; that it is this formless thrill of unity with the 
whole and of continuity without end, to which no adequate 
reaction on our part is possible in thought or deed, which is 
the inspiration of imagination and the basis of morality and 
religion ; and that we have here a case in which doubt in- 
spired by the understanding overthrows beliefs to which a 
larger doubt of the range of the understanding brings us 
back under the authority of imagination. What truths of 
religion then, that are not truths of the understanding, may 
not imagination properly construct on the basis of this un- 
^thomable moral or religious consciousness P 

Assuredly it may construct a great deal in that sphere, 
since its energy is inexhaustible, its exercise a pleasure, and 
it has ample scope enough ; but the real question is whether 
it is qualitied to construct truly there, when it does so in 
defiance and even in direct contradiction of understanding. 
In the progressive becoming of knowledge imagination antici- 

' Not to go back to what has been previously said about this matter, I may 
simply note here that, inasmuch as all meaning cannot be other than relative, 
the only absolute, if any, is that which we get in the relative, the only ' thing* 
in-itself ' that which we get in the phenomenon : that is to say, we know 
nothing of the absolute until it is no longer absolute, of the thing-in -itself 
until it is the thing-outK)f -itself. Hardly less imbecile is the assertion that 
the absolute, though not a conception, is yet a state of consciousness. As if 
every state of consciousness were not just as relative as any conception. The 
vag^e feeling or dim notion that we think we have of the absolute is really 
the relative with as many of its relations as possible got rid of — ^the most 
general and abMract relative, in fact, that we can arrive at. Obviously any 
particular absolute, such as absolute truth, absolute good, must be a greater 
absurdity still. 
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pates understanding, foretelling the immediate io be before 
it definitely is ; in the common use of it in scientific inqninr, 
for example, the theory which it conatmcts precedes the 
demonstration by which, after being tested and prored by 
the understanding, it is made knowledge ; and so it does 
actually go beyond the range of nnderstanding, stretching 
forth into the future. Bat only fix>m the basis of under- 
standing to come back to the test of understanding, if it is 
of sterling yalne. What sort of theory is that which is not 
based upon a competent appreciation of well obserred facts 
and their relations? And what sort of imagination that 
which is not based apon good, well trained, and well informed 
understanding, and can in turn appeal to the test of it 9 

Those who think to find a source of rerelation in 
imagination should consider that, constructing for us things 
that are not, and sometimes things that could not be con- 
sistently with the fundamental laws of mental eroiution — 
for a truly based creation of the imagination, sach as a 
character of Shakspeare's, is more tme than the particular 
real, since it contains the essence of all the particular reals 
of that kind, as perceired by a man of genius, and by him 
embodied and exhibited to us in it — it has been the cause c^ 
most of our errors. They would not do amiss to reflect on 
the great multitnde of false constructions that hare been 
made by it since the beginning of its work upon earth, and 
to examine whether the plain effects of some of them hare 
not been, as the larger use of them may be in the future, to 
promote not eroiution but degeneration of the human kind. 
For it is not unlikely that natural selection will act to lead 
mankind downhiU at the last to their extinction as effectirely 
as it now acts to lead them uphill. Howerer that be, these 
things we ought to make clear to ourselfes in the matter — 
namely, what we can aflBrm positively, what we can deny 
positively, what we must be content to leave unaffirmed and 
undenied: we are sore and can affirm that a fundamental 
impulse of evolution is felt in the higher functions of mind ; 
we are sure and can affirm that the impulse comes from afar 
and is more than personal in any proper sense of the word ; 
we are entirely in doubt what it is essentially, whence it 
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comes, and whither it tends, and are sure that any positive 
and definite answers that we make to such questions must 
be fables of the imagination. 

Here we might properly take notice how much the 
operation of the imagination in defective and deranged 
states of the nervous system has had to do with the genera- 
tion and sustenance of supernatural beliefs and pretensions. 
Many erroneous beliefs of that character have their origin 
in a defective development of the understanding, such as is 
natural to savages and children. Witness, for example, the 
superstitions of ill omens which have so strong a hold on 
barbarous peoples, and indeed are not extinct in the most en- 
lightened countries. Two events occur near together, where- 
upon they are connected in the mind as cause and effect, 
though they have no causal relation whatever, their concur- 
rence or sequence being quite accidental. Causality being a 
form of thought under which we perceive events, it is the 
fundamental and universal apprehension of the understanding, 
and an easy error of it is that sequent events are conse- 
quent; for mankind perceived causality long before they 
perceived true causes, and so hastened always to find causes 
where there were only coincidences, and to imaginatively 
invent them when there were none discernible. The search 
for causes, the instinctive need to find out some antecedent 
or connection for a phenomenon, I take to be the consequence 
of a deep practical intuition that we and all we see are 
related parts of an embracing whole, whereby we cannot 
bear to leave an event suspended in the void, as it were, 
but are driven always to endeavour to attach it somewhere. 
It would be impossible to estimate the number of erroneous 
inferences and beliefs and superstitions that have sprung 
from the operation of that instinct — from the glad and 
exuberant exercise of the imagination to supplement the 
defects of inadequate understanding. 

But besides these products of an imperfect basis of 
knowledge, a great many supernatural manifestations and 
revelations have been the manifest progeny of a brooding 
imagination operating from the unsound basis of a dis- 
ordered reason. A strange and grotesque progeny sometimes 
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those products, but not without extraordinary influence on 
the events of human history. We may read there, if we 
will, how hallucinations of hearing have been accepted as 
voices from heaven and hallucinations of vision as divine 
apparitions, and how whole sections of communities have 
been infected with a fanatical admiration and a devout 
worship of the delusions of a monomaniac. It is certainly a 
very remarkable thing, when we consider it well, that dis- 
order of the nervous system have played so great a part 
in those beliefs which, being deemed to be of a spiritual 
order, are esteemed man's best possessions. What then shall 
we say P Briefly no more than this at present — that some 
of these disordered ideas were the accidental concomitants 
of a genuine stream of tendency, incidental ofiBets of its 
progress, so to speak, and of little more essential signifi- 
cance than the foam in the steamer's track; and that 
others of them were the accompaniments of a process of 
degeneration that is going on constantly side by side with 
a process of evolution. Not all peoples survive and advance, 
nor all sections of a people, nor all families of a section, nor 
all individuals of a family ; it is only a chosen part, and 
that a small minority of the whole, which carries forward 
the progress of humanity; the huge majority is at best 
stationary and for the most part actually occupied in de- 
generating. In such case false beliefs, though accepted 
devoutly as of supernatural origin, are the expressions of a 
defect or degeneration which they in turn help to increase. 
The gods or other ideals which a people of a barbarous and 
brutal nature creates for itself and worships, being in their 
characters the reflex of its character and development, 
become causes that contribute to perpetuate and increase 
the degradation of the people ; and among civilised people 
in like manner, both in the general and in the particular, 
the worship of false ideals is a powerful cause of degenera- 
tion. The language is in want of a convenient word to 
denote the opposite of a true ideal — a word such as anti- 
ideal — that might fitly express the aim of tendency which 
went opposite to, or was a positive deviation from, the path 
of progress of humanity in any direction. 
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Enough conceniing a matter which, never yet treated 
sjstematicallj as its importance deserves, would require verj 
detailed treatment to have justice done to it : suffice it here 
to say that however it be that supernatural revelation comes, 
whether from defective development or from derangement 
of understanding, this much is certain, that in no case can 
it come to us otherwise than through man and conditioned 
by the limitations of his nature ; he is the channel of its 
flow to us inevitably, whatever be the source, and therefore 
he may be, for anything we can tell, the perverter or the 
actual creator of the message. In this matter, as always, 
the direct testimony of the witness is liable to two serious 
fallacies — first, that he may be deceiving us, and, secondly, 
that he may be deceived himself ; and accordingly we cannot 
be sure we are not the victims of imposture or of hallucina- 
tion, or, as not seldom happens perhaps, of a mixture of both. 
For certainly the monomaniacal enthusiast is apt to advance 
through self-deception into more or less conscious imposture; 
his expanding course being commonly to be deceived himself, 
then to deceive himself, and in the end to deceive others. 

In this relation it is most necessary to bear distinctly in 
mind that forms and ceremonies, stereotyped propositions, 
articles of faith and dogmas of theology do not constitute the 
essence of religion but its vesture, and that, apart from all 
such forms and modes of interpretation, it responds to an 
eternal need of human sentiment. For it is inspired by the 
moral sentiments of humanity and rests on the deep founda- 
tions of sacrifice of self, devotion to the kind, the heroism of 
duty, pity for the poor and suflFering, faith in the triumph of 
good. It appeals to, and is the outcome of, the heart not 
of the understanding, and so goes down into lower depths 
than the fathom-line of the understanding can sound; for the 
intellect is aristocratic and the heart democratic, knowledge 
puffing up but love uniting and building up, and the true 
social problem is to democratise the intellect through the 
heart. It is the deep fusing feeling of human solidarity, in 
whatsoever interpretative doctrines and ceremonies it may be 
organised for the time, that is religion in its truest sense ; 
for it is in the social organism what the heart is in the bodily 
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organism, and when it ceases to beat in conscience, death and 
corruption ensue. The pity of religious formulas is that they 
so often cany men's thoughts away from the abiding and 
essential reality to an exaggerated appreciation of the passing 
forms and representations thereof. As his enemies put a 
false robe of royalty on Jesus when they led him to death, so 
have his followers since that time put a false robe of divinity 
on him, and so done much to lead religion to death. Those 
who criticise a particular religion, were they wise, would 
leave the sentiment untouched and do their work sympathe- 
tically, not in hostile antipathy. To pour indignation, scorn, 
ridicule, satire, and invective upon its extravagances and 
inconsistencies is not the whole method of criticism, nor 
indeed the best method in the end to accomplish the de- 
structive work aimed at. 

Another large reflection springs naturally here from the 
foregoing one — namely, the reflection that the great evolu- 
tional impulses that move society and effect great social revo- 
lutions do not spring from science or philosophy or know- 
ledge in any shape, but from obscure popular fermentation ; 
not from the clear understanding, which killeth, but from 
the troubled heart of mankind, which keepeth alive. It was 
not in the academy nor in the Lyceum, but in the manger of 
a stable, that Christianity was born, and its earliest adherents 
were illiterate and ignorant people gathered from the dregs 
of the populace. The masses of oppressed toilers for a bare 
sustenance, sunk in poverty and worn down with labour, 
what care they, or can they ever care, for the scientific dis- 
coveries that are the chief glory of the age ? If it takes a 
man all the labour of his life, doing nothing else, to know 
one special science, it is evident that the great majority of 
mankind can have but a very small portion in any science. 
Moreover, knowledge by itself is not necessarily good ; it is 
power certainly, but power for ill as much as for good. The 
result of its increase is to make the few who cultivate and 
possess it more powerful, and the many who do not less 
powerful ; to raise those who are high and to degrade those 
who are low ; to make the rich richer and the poor poorer ; 
to increase inequality without yielding anything to fill the 

p 
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intervening gap. Now increase of inequality means in the 
end revolution and a new social fusion, in any people that 
has not fallen altogether out of the line of progress. Great 
social revolutions are the antecedents of new evolutions ; 
from the terrihle fusion which they make of widely separated 
classes and interests there is the birth of new social forces ; 
they prevent the disintegration of humanity by preserving its 
solidarity. A fraternity based upon knowledge alone would 
want a consolidating cement and could not hold together. 
It is worthy of notice in this relation that the great mono- 
theistic religions — Judaism, Christianity, and Islamism — have 
shown themselves hostile to science, moved thereto perhaps 
by a deep and just instinct; for they represent and bear 
witness to the prodigious labour and pains, the tears and toil 
and blood, that were needed and have been spent to bring 
man into complex social union; they may well therefore show 
an apprehension of social disruption and an instinctive re- 
pugnance to that which in any wise threatens so great a cala- 
mity. We are taught by the Jewish fable which has become 
the creed of Christendom that it was through an unwise am- 
bition of power that the angels fell, and through an unwise 
ambition of knowledge that man fell ; and these traditions 
betray the deep intuition that it is not on knowledge, which 
separates, nor on power, which tyrannises, but on sympathy 
of feeling, which unites, that society is founded and built up. 
Those who are enthusiasts enough to believe in the re- 
generation of society by the direct action of science, and 
who think it an unmixed good that the most earnest intellects 
of the day should be absorbed in working out some of the 
smallest details of a special science, would not do amiss 
perhaps to set to work to prove to the world that it is more 
moral to travel at the rate of fifty miles an hour behind a 
locomotive than at the rate of ten miles an hour in a stage- 
coach. One effect of the great modern progress in the in- 
dustries, arts, and various modes of material well-being has 
certainly been to generate many new desires of a selfish kind, 
the eaji^er and incontinent gratification of which is corrupt- 
ing. Has it done much yet, or indeed anything, to compen- 
sate for these egoistic developments ? Nay, has it not rather 
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weakened the great controlling force of religion which 
formerly kept egoism in check, without putting any altru- 
istic force in its place ? * It would not be easy to prove that 
it is an advantage to accumulate riches if men decay, to 
wear fine clothes and to lose fine manners, to replace quiet 
country villages by miles upon miles of dreary town-suburbs. 
Are the people who inhabit these monotonous suburbs really 
nobler, better, happier than the more simple villagers whom 
they have displaced P They read their daily newspapers as 
they travel rapidly by railway to gloomy offices of business, 
into which the direct light of day can hardly penetrate, and 
perhaps a journal of scandal or a sensational novel in the 
evening when they have returned from their monotonous 
labours to their dull domesticities ; but are they really better 
cultivated, or even so well cultivated morally, aa their fore- 
fathers who walked on foot to their work, had no newspapers, 
and read no more books than the Bible and two or three 
others of a religious character? After all, an act of heroic 
self-sacrifice is a nobler thing, and more civilising, than to 
send a message instantly from London to Hongkong. 

It appears then at the best doubtful, when we consider 
the matter frankly, whether there is in the progress of 
scientific knowledge and of the arts, industries, and material 
comforts founded on it the promise of a real advance in true 
social development ; whether in fact knowledge is not in this 
respect pretty nigh impotent. The experieuce of the ancients 
would seem to indicate as much, wl^o were certainly equal, 
if not superior, to us in architecture, in sculpture, in poetry, 
in eloquence, in philosophy, in literature, since they failed 

* Any one who looks forward with a light heart to the overthrow of 
Christianity might do well to consider what can ever adequately replace it 
merely as a social and humanising force. Let him ponder seriously what its 
organisation means, and :reflect what sort of organisation wiU be necessary to 
take the place of the Church which, standing in almost every village through- 
out the land, the visible token and the sacred home of man's highest aspira- 
tions, its pavements worn by the reverent tread of generations that now rest 
in hallowed ground around it, solemnly initiates the individual into the social 
union, calls him to regular acknowledgment of his social duties, admonishes 
him of the vanity of life and of the eternal con8er][uences of the deeds done in 
it, sanctions with its blessings his nuptial unions, and speaks solcnm wo^s of 
comfort and hope at the hour of death. 

p 2 
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to develope out of these the forces of a higher social evolu- 
tion. For what happened? With all the intellectual acqui- 
sitions of Rome coming on the top of those of Greece 
society went steadily towards destruction, and all that 
philosophy could do was to proclaim and lament it. Then 
was born of low parentage in a most mean way in a dis- 
tant corner of the empire a person who passed in entire 
obscurity thirty years of a life which ended at thirty-three 
years. For the three remaining years that he appeared in 
public he was scouted as a miserable impostor, rejected by 
the priests and rulers of his own nation, hardly thought 
worthy a few words of contemptuous mention by the 
historians of the day, followed only by a few of the lowest 
persons of the lowest classes of society. At the end of his 
brief public career he died an ignominious death on the 
cross, betrayed by one of his own disciples, denied by 
another, abandoned by all.^ And yet in him was the birth of 
the greatest social force which, so far as we know, has ever 
arisen to modify human evolution. To have predicted it 
beforehand, nay, even so much as to have formed the dimnest 
anticipation of its coming and nature, would have been 
as impossible to all the intellectual insight of the time as it 
would have been impossible to predict, before experience, 
the organic molecules which carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen are capable of forming. The momentous fact 
may well abate the pretensions of philosophy to forecast the 
future of humanity : suffice it to know that if it is to progress, 
it will, as heretofore, draw from a source within itself, deeper 
than knowledge, the inspiration to direct and urge it on the 
path of its destiny. 

Continuing the inquiry into the foundations of wide- 
spread traditional beliefs which are not derived from obser- 
vation and reasoning, since some of them blankly contradict 
observation and reasoning, let us consider the doctrine of a 
personal immortality. It was a natural product of primitive 
imagination ; so much so, considering how imagination 
works, that it would have been a wonder if it had not been 

* Enfin il meurt d'une mort honteose, trahi par un des siens, reni^ par 
Pantre, ct abandonnS de toos. — Pascal, 
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constructed by it out of observation, and is perhaps a wonder 
that the belief is not universal. Nothing perishes absolutely 
in the universe ; matter is neither created nor destroyed ; it 
is in a continual flux of becoming and unbecoming, dis- 
appearing in one mode to reappear in another ; there is no 
death in the sense of annihilation. Here then may have 
been the foundation of a vague notion that man will not all 
die. His body might return to the dust of which it was 
compounded, going through a corruption in the process that 
was well fitted to stir an active repulsion to the notion of 
death, but it was not easy to believe that all his high aspira- 
tions, warm affections, noble sentiments, lofty thoughts, 
should lose their individuality and vanish into nothingness 
with the loss of the bodily individuality. For although time 
was when they were not, the difficulty is much greater to 
conceive them not being after his death than it is to conceive 
them not being before he was born. 

It will be objected perhaps that a vague observation of 
the indestructibility of matter, if made — and assuredly it 
was made — could never suffice to found a belief of personal 
immortality in face of the positive experience that all living 
things die and undergo decomposition, going down to the 
earth and returning not from it. Bear in mind, however, in 
relation to this objection, that many living things seem to 
die, and were thought to die, and yet do not die, but put on 
life again after a season of death-like repose. Of the seed 
put into the ground, which he ignorantly calls dead, the 
Apostle Paul, addressing his imagined opponent in his usual 
energetic fashion, says, * Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die:' an observation incontestably 
adequate to generate the notion of a resurrection, seeing 
that the Apostle actually bases upon it his argument of the 
certainty of a bodily resurrection. It has been a common 
comparison of the race of man on earth to leaves on trees, 
now green in youth, now withering on the ground : what 
more obvious and natural than to see in the periodically 
awakened life of recurring springs the probability of 9, 
human resurrection to life after a period of apparent death ? 
True it may be that the comparison ought rightly to be a 
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contrast: that, as the Greek poet wails moumfallj, although 
the mallow and the green parsley and the full-thriving anise 
come to life again and blossom afresh in the next summer, 
we, whether great or strong or wise men, once we are buried 
in the earth, sleep a long, long eternal sleep, from which 
there is no awaking ; but if it be so, it is still certain that 
the natural tendency and desire would be, as I have pointed 
out, to figure things otherwise. 

Is it alleged that these kinds of analogies are too subtile 
to have ever been perceived by the rude mind of a savage 
who yet has some dim notion of a life after his body's death? 
Be it so : it will hardly be denied then that the vivid appari- 
tion of a dead person in dreams would be enough to suggest 
to the lowest savage, nay to compel him to the belief of, the 
persistence of some sort of shadowy life after bodily deatli. 
At a very early stage of human development such apparitions 
of the dead, in their forms and habits as they lived, could not 
fail to produce a conviction that although their bodies had 
perished, the forms or phantoms of them survived, lingering 
disconsolate in the neighbourhood of their old habitations 
and interests. And that is very much the savage's vague 
notion of a soul, if he has any notion at all; an image rather 
than an idea, something more thin, faint and fine, less tangible, 
than the body ; a shadowy apparition of the pale, wan form 
of the dead person, which was probably supposed also to 
leave the body during sleep and to return to it at awaking. 
Naturally too he believed that his dogs and horses had simi- 
lar souls ; for which reason it was right to bury them with the 
dead chief, along with his bow and arrows and the slaves 
perhaps who were killed to attend upon him, in order that 
his ghost might be fitly furnished and attended in his new 
sphere of existence. It is impossible seriously to compare 
this kind of notion of spiritual life with the modern notion 
of soul, or rightly to call it by the same name, so little have 
they in common ; it is only comparable with the vulgar 
notion of a ghost that prevailed generally at one time, and 
still prevails among the ignorant, in civilised countries, or 
with the spirit-forms that are evoked and exhibited at so- 
called spiritual seances. To discover the notions of soul and 
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God in the mind of a low savage is very mnch like an 
ingenious discovery of the steam-hammer in the stone which 
the monkey uses to crack a nut. 

It is not in dreams only, however, that a vision of the 
dead may be seen, for a waking person shall see sometimes 
a similar apparition ; and it is a long time before a people 
reaches that height of critical culture which enables it to 
know that the ghost so seen is a trick of the nerves, a hal- 
lucination of sense. Now in respect of such a vision it is 
plain that a savage would be under a twofold inevitable 
drawback: in the first place, he could not have the least sus- 
picion that what he saw was a coinage of his brain, not an 
objective reality, and must therefore theorise about it as a 
real thing of its kind, though not of his kind : in the second 
place, in his undeveloped mind with its few and child-like 
ideas of the concrete and their few and simple associations ; 
with that tremulous fear too of the unknown common to him 
with children; and with the activity of an imagination 
unballasted by reason, and prone, as in children, as in dream- 
ing and in madness, to make the concrete notion a reality ; — 
the vivid idea of the spirit or ghost of a dead man would 
far more easily dominate waking sense and so give rise to 
hallucination, than it would in a mind amply stored with 
abstract notions of the relations of the concrete, and in other 
respects fully developed. Thus he is at the same time more 
susceptible to hallucinations and less capable of correcting 
them. If he cannot distrust the vivid apparition of a dream, 
how can he distrust the vivid and more stAiHing apparition 
of waking life ? We may feel the less averse to accept this 
theory of the origin of a belief in ghost-like apparitions of 
the dead among savages, if we consider well how large a part 
beliefs in invisible spirits that sometimes become visible 
have had in the beliefs of civilised nations, and how much the 
hallucinations of fanatical enthusiasm have helped in the 
propagation of religious creeds. 

Another important fact which we ought clearly to appre- 
hend and fully to comprehend : that although the man dies 
humanity does not die, the death of the individual being a 
necessary event of the life of the race. He, though dead, is 
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stiU a part of living humanity, a coefficient in its movements, 
iu so far as what he has done contributes to its weal or to 
its woe : in the influence which he has exerted through his 
deeds and through the children whom he has perhaps brought 
into being, the good or ill that he has done lives after him. 
The deadest of deaths is never a complete death. As he 
cannot stand alone in life, separate and self-sufficing, but as 
one in a company, a unit of society, must needs give and 
take, becoming debtor and creditor before he is aware of it, 
so death does not isolate and end him ; for as none liveth to 
himself so none dieth to himself, and those who follow him 
suffer or gain inevitably by what he has done to help or to 
hinder the progress of his kind. Those especially with 
whom he has lived in intimate intercourse, who have been 
witnesses of his struggles and shared in his interests, who 
have sympathised with him in his failures and rejoiced with 
him in his successes, in whose thoughts and feelings he has 
filled a large place and of whose being he has been Br great 
part, cannot be entirely rid of him when he dies ; for he has 
entered as an element into their mental nature and habits, 
and he lives on iiiere after his death, it may be in a con- 
tinuing and even multiplying increase from generation to 
generation. Is it not soberly true of a great benefactor of 
mankind that he has a larger and fuller human life after 
death than he had when he actually lived? Putting oflF 
mortality he puts on immortality. If then your dead 
mother, or sister, or lover, or child has such a continuing life 
in you, it may well be for you a hard and repugnant, perhaps 
an impossible, thing to conceive him or her as having under- 
gone the death of annihilation. For how can he be annihi- 
lated who, being a part of your happiest memories, is still 
living in you? He is not annihilated for you until you are 
annihilated ; and indeed not then so long as your influence 
lives on in those who come after you. Naturally it is a much 
easier matter, indeed a matter nowise difficult, for you to 
suppose that a rickety Chinese baby which drew only a 
few gasps of breath some three thousand years ago is not 
now enjoyinijf eternal life, or to imagine the eternal death of 
a Choctaw Indian's worn-out squaw who died a thousand 
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years before Columbus discovered America. It is not here 
alleged, be it understood, that the belief in a personal im- 
mortality sprang from a clear conception of this continuing 
life in others : all that is supposed is that the strong instinct 
thereof which experience could not fail to infix would stimu- 
late the imagination to clothe it in some ideal form. Bather 
would it seem that the clear conception belongs to the 
future, being that into which the prevailing belief of a 
spiritual individuality after death is likely with the advance 
of knowledge to merge : a life in very truth spiritual since 
it is in the spirits of them that bear witness to it that it 
lives. 

Lastly, consider this : that when the drama of life ends 
prematurely by a tragical close — that is, when the individual 
is cut off suddenly in the budding spring or full summer of 
his energy, before his desire to do and be is waning or 
extinct, there is an earnest longing to do more, a fearful 
aversion to realise that it is the end, an instinctive craving 
for the continuance of a life not yet fully spent, which trans- 
lates itself easily into the belief of a life to come. Hence it 
is that the desire and belief of a future life are stronger 
and more manifest in those who die young or in middle age, 
especially if from accident or from sudden disease, than in 
old persons who die of wasting disease or by the slow process 
of natural decay ; for in these the waning of vital energy is 
the waning of the desire to live ; and though they may hold 
to and repeat the formulas of their creed, they do it in a 
quiet, formal, automatic way, very much as they continue 
methodically the habits of their lives or perform their 
customary slow and measured movements. Worn out at last 
by the infirmities of age, the one thing they heartily desire 
is freedom from disturbance — rest. Not only by the indi- 
vidual who perishes tiraelessly, but by those near and dear 
to him, is the natural unwillingness felt to believe that so 
premature an end can be the end ; for when death has 
snatched suddenly away one who had just begun to love and 
be loved, whose wisdom was but half blossomed, his work 
not yet half done, it seems to them impossible to acknow- 
ledge that he was created only for such an abortive result ; 
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they are constrained to hope that the fiur promise of de- 
velopment, blasted here, will have fulfilment elsewhere. 

Is the longing for immortality then essentially the sub- 
lime utterance of human egoism, and the expression of it 
perhaps the statement in terms of extension — that is, as 
eternal, of the intensity of the feeling of life-love which is 
not otherwise adequately expressible ? Tis mach, in fact, as, 
according to Coleridge's apt remark, two ardent lovers try 
to express the intensity of their love by describing themselves 
as ^ Tours for ever/ How indeed can the sense of being feel, 
or the notion of being adequately conceive, the sense or 
notion of not4)eing9 From the subjective basis alone it 
would seem impossible that I, being, can conceive myself as 
not being ; to do so would be to be and not to be at the same 
moment; wherefore fix>m that standpoint the intensity of 
the feeling of life becomes naturally the extensive hope or 
belief of an eternal life after a seeming death. But the 
matter has quite another look when one has recourse to 
objective observation ; for there is no great difficulty, as I 
have said before, in conceiving the eternal death of a baby 
that lived only a few minutes in an Indian wigwam ten 
thousand years ago. In like manner one may attend in 
imagination at the destruction of one's own body as it 
undergoes corruption in the grave, organ after organ in due 
course according to the tenacity of its structure, until it 
mixes indistinguishably with the surrounding soil. Is it 
then that a subjective illusion of ever-being requires, like 
other subjective feelings, to be corrected by objective obser- 
vation? The true measure of time is not the feeling of 
duration but the watch, the true measure of temperature 
the thermometer. Here again may we take instructive 
note what good reason theology has for its instinctive anta- 
gonism to science and for its inseverable adhesion to meta- 
physics. 

Is it truo, as we are taught, that we have the instinct we 
are strangers and sojourners here, and belong permanently to 
another kingdom than the passing kingdom of this world ? 
It is not true that the instinct is universal, but it is certainly 
true that we have here no abiding place, and that we and 
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the changing Cushions of this world shall pass away. How 
can it be otherwise, since this world being the world that 
each one's senses &shion for him must be as transient as 
they are? It is the internal synthesis which he makes of 
the infinitesimally small fraction of the whole to the mole- 
cular vibrations of which he is sensible. When the functions 
of sense cease at death, and the mental organisation that 
they have built up undergoes dissolution with the rest of the 
bodily parts, these become again a part of the whole out of 
which it came into temporary being, entering into and re- 
suming their rights in those cosmical operations whose range 
is outside the sense-built world of human experience. From 
the standpoint of the individual the world was not before 
he was and will not be after he is not. 

This we may say at the end of these reflections concerning 
the natural modes of origin of a belief of personal immortality 
— and there is perhaps little more to be said — that the various 
imaginative constructions which different systems of religion 
have built up respectively to give the mind the stay and satis- 
faction of positive conceptions in that wherein its nature and 
the nature of things deny them, useful and essential as they 
have been in the process of human development, may not on 
that account have any more basis in the fully developed in- 
tellectual life of mankind than an embryonic organ of the 
body, the functions of which cease soon after birth, has in 
the bodily life of the adult individual. When men do not 
know the truth they do well to agree in common error 
based upon common feeling, for thereby their energies are 
fixed in the unity of definite aim and not dissipated to waste 
in restless and incoherent vagaries. No doubt the provi- 
sional belief may be in many respects harmful, as the belief 
in immortality would certainly seem to have been ; for it has 
been the direct cause of numberless sacrifices of animals, of 
slaves, of women, on the tombs of men ; the occasion of a 
complete machinery of extortions by priests to have masses 
said for the souls of the dead, or to obtain their interces- 
sions; has too often dimmed the hope and weighed down the 
energy of this life by the overhanging dread of an eternity 
of suffering; has lessened generally the sense of the value 
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and weakened the conscience of human life on earth, by pre- 
cluding the just feeling of present responsibility for the end- 
less consequences of every act done in it ; and has entailed 
several other iUs that might be mentioned. But these ills 
may be deemed the compensating offsets of a preponderating 
good, so long as the belief has genuine vitality. To idealise 
the real, and thereafter to present the ideal in concrete 
notion or sensible form and to pretend it is the real — 
that is the law of the nittu of man's mental evolution, the 
pleasing means by which he is duped into development. 

Passing from these reflections, though they might easily 
be continued to a much greater length, I now advert briefly 
to two more religious beliefs that are of transcendent mag- 
nitude. The first is that of the Atonement. How came it 
to pass that men ever conceived naturally the notion of the 
redemption of the whole human race by the sacrifice of one 
person through a painful and ignominious death 9 Develop- 
ment they could perceive plainly in nature, and degeneration 
they could perceive ; but how conceive the notion that a great 
vicarious sacrifice of God incarnate as man was required and 
made in order that God might fulfil His purpose of increasing 
development and lessening degeneration? It will be said, 
perhaps, that the stupendous strangeness and uniqueness of 
the conception were the natural consequence of the fiict that 
it did not and could not come naturally, but did come super- 
naturally ; that its natural improbability was just what 
might be expected from its natural impossibility. Is the 
notion then so extraordinary, so independent, and so unre- 
lated, so entirely a thing-of-itself, that it must have come 
by special message from supernatural sources to a select 
fraction of the human race ? or may it not have come as the 
culminating development of other notions of the same kind, 
but of lesser magnitude, that have prevailed in divers forms 
among all fractions of the race ? There cannot be a doubt 
that the rite of sacrifice by which guilt was expiated or bless- 
ings gained was one of the most remarkable and constant 
observances of different religions; and it is not therefore any 
violation of probability, nor any violence of legitimate scien- 
tific inference, to suppose that the supreme sacrifice of the 
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only Son of God was the grand climax of this notion of 
yicarious atonement. For naturally in such sacrifices it was 
best that the victim should be as rare and spotless as possible, 
the value and efficacy of the sacrifice increasing with the 
purity and rarity of the thing offered. Now certainly there 
could not be a more rare, more pure, more costly sacrifice 
than that of the only-begotten and well-beloved Son of God. 
Abraham's designed sacrifice of his son Isaac, Jephthah's 
sacrifice of his daughter, Agamemnon's sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
and the like instances: what more probable stepping 
stones to the stupendous notion of that supreme vicarious 
sacrifice for the whole human race? Plainly evolution in 
that direction has come to an end now ; it has reached a 
matchless height in the climax of the conception of sacrifice, 
and cannot ever go a step further ; and any change in time 
to come must be the undoing change of dissolution. 

It is not perhaps hard to understand how the notion of 
vicarious sacrifice, once it had come to be, reached its 
supreme evolution. But what is not so evident is how the 
original idea came into being. Most likely from the wish to 
placate by suitable oflFerings — the more costly and precious 
the more acceptable — the terrible gods and other mysterious 
powers with which primitive imagination peopled nature, 
and in particular the special guardian spirit or God of the 
family, the city, the tribe. Man approached his gods as 
he would have approached an earthly tyrant whose favour 
he desired to win or whose anger he hoped to propitiate, 
by humbly presenting to them offerings of that which 
was most precious to him, or what custom ordained as by 
them most esteemed. If he had not or could not obtain that 
which he desired to offer, as being too costly or not in the 
nature of things procurable, he substituted in lieu of it some 
other offering to please the propitious or to appease the 
incensed Deity. 

This fact also we ought to apprehend and consider well 
— ^that vicarious sacrifice is implicit in the constitution of 
society; the very structure of which is based upon the 
principle that we suffer for one another's sins, bear one 
another's burdens, expiate one another's errors, profit by 
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one another's gains, gain by one another's painsJ It is an 
immanent law of the constitution and development of the 
social organism, and very manifest in its elemental factor or 
unit — the family : the solidarity of mankind in social union 
the basis of it. Children suffer the bitter pains of their 
parents' wrong-doings, who themselves go through many 
labours and sorrows in order that their children may have 
joy and gladness; the wife is the innocent victim of her 
husband's sins and reaps the fruits of his painful toils, as 
he in turn suffers the penalty of her failings and profits by 
her virtues — each benefiting by the pains and gains of the 
other ; the idle, reckless and improvident live on the fruits 
of the labour of the industrious, prudent and provident ; the 
greatest benefactors of mankind have often been the greatest 
sufferers at its hands — have died some of them publicly as 
known, many of them in obscurity as unknown, martyrs of 
humanity. Without doubt all guilt is avenged upon earth, 
but never wholly, and sometimes hardly at all, upon the 
individual sinner. Everywhere the same story meets us : 
that vicarious atonement and vicarious recompense are 
essential principles of social union. To forgive one's 
enemies and to do good to them that use us ill should not 
be, as it commonly is, the hardest task of Christian humility, 
or the highest reach of philosophic indifference, but the easy 
and natural result of a just and adequate view of one's social 
debtor and creditor relations. If now this principle of 
vicarious suffering was implicit in the earliest social de- 
velopment, and the necessary condition of that development, 
is it any wonder that some faint and vague adumbration of 
it, some dim intuition of its meaning, should have been re- 
vealed to the minds of the early leaders in the social move- 
ment, and inspired and initiated those rites of sacrifice that 
have been such marked features in many religions ? To say 
that a divinely endowed being was sent into the world to 
make atonement for mankind by suffering the penalty of its 
sins, and so to redeem it from a fate of unending misery, is 
to say that nature developed the means by which nature was 
made better: in other words, the organism of humanity, 
having reached a certain stage of evolution, gave birth to a 

* See Cardinal Newman's Grammar of Ausnt, 
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supremely endowed organ by the fanctions of which, its 
future deyelopment was determined in the right direction — in 
the direction, that is to say, of that moral which is true social 
progress. The supreme atonement was the personification 
and glorification o{ the social principle of vicarious sacrifice. 
That is seen to be the true meaning of it when we look 
sincerely at facts, and do not leave the solid ground of their 
relations to busy and beguile ourselves with discussions in 
the air concerning a unique, entirely detached, and trans- 
cendently mysterious event. 

The other widespread religious, or rather theological, 
belief to which I advert briefly is that of a personal Grod. 
In the order of development the belief in many gods pre- 
ceded the belief in one God. Ignorant and comparatively 
helpless as primeval man was, as he stumbled blindly along 
in his career, awestruck with vague and vast terror of the 
encompassing unknown in relation to which he could not 
make definite adjustments of conduct nor frame distinct 
apprehensions of feeling and thought, his imagination gave 
anthropomorphic personifications to the vast and mysterious 
powers whose laws of action he did not in the least under- 
stand. Knowing nothing of forces that overwhelmed him, 
and yet obliged every moment to act in relation to them, he 
was continually offending against them and suffering for his 
offences. The aspect therefore in which they were presented 
to him was that of angry and terrible powers, evil-inflicting, 
hidden, all-powerful, before which he prostrated himself in 
abject fear and abasement, eager to appease their wrath and 
to win their favour by supplications and sacrifices. AH 
which was natural enough : how could he account for their 
mysterious and seemingly malignant workings, how represent 
them to his intelligence, except by imagining, from the basis 
of his own experience, hidden beings who acted from like 
vengeful motives to those which actuated him and his fellows, 
only with vastly greater power? The generalisation war- 
ranted by his observation and experience, so far as he could 
make it, would be the generalisation of almighty malignity. 

It was no less natural that fear abated as knowledge grew 
by slow and minute increments through the ages, as more 
and more the discovery was made of natural laws uniform 
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in their operations, and as more and more clearly he perceived 
he could by conforming to those laws torn them to his profit, 
gaining victory after victory through obedience ; that god 
after god receded further and farther into the background, 
waning in power and consideration as new provinces of know- 
ledge were conquered successively, and finally expired ; that 
the personal action of those gods which were left became more 
and more remote, obscure, and indirect ; and that at last he 
waa brought to the recognition of one God, Maker of heaven 
and earth, who ordained and governed all things by laws 
which were the manifestations of His will. The necessities 
of thought compelled him to posit somewhere at the back 
of known causation, at the beginning, that is to say, 
of the series of causes upon causes which he could trace 
backwards in endless regress, a self-existing cause — God, 
substance, nature — to which no antecedent cause was con- 
ceivable. Now this gi-eat conception of one God absorbing 
into Himself all other gods, and leaving them no continuity 
of being but in Him, is plainly the last term, ^ the consum- 
mate flower,' of god- fashioning evolution ; there can be no 
farther progress henceforth in that direction ; a final con- 
ception has been reached beyond which it is impossible for 
human thought to go. 

Always has it been necessary for man to make for him- 
self some sort of mental synthesis of the world around him 
in order to live in it. He must bind phenomena into a unity 
of some kind ; otherwise he would be the play of scattered 
and unconnect/cd impressions succeeding one another with- 
out any tie, would have no sense of continuity, and could not 
so much as look out on it intelligently or act methodically 
in relation to it : moral and intellectual development would 
be impossible. The unifying impulse is indeed instinct in 
living matter both in its conscious and its unconscious rela- 
tions : it is the base of the so-called principle of individuation 
which has been defined as the essential characteristic of life. 
For the body is a synthesis, each organ of it a synthesis, 
each element of each organ a synthesis : organic life is kept up 
by the maintenance and organic growth by the increase of a 
synthesis. Life in mind in like manner is not possible save 
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by yirtae of a anifying impalae that is itself the necessary 
expression of bodily unity or synthesis. How then mast it 
necessarily manifest itself in relation to external nature at 
a time when, ignorance of matter and its properties and 
relations being almost complete, no approach to a scientific 
synthesis was possible? By the imaginative construction 
of agents dwelling and working in nature — that is to say, 
by the fabrication of demons and deities ; to be followed at 
a later period of the advance of knowledge, when demons 
and deities fell into discredit, by the creation of meta- 
physical entities dweUing in things, which took upon them 
the functions of the extinct gods. Always, however, is syn- 
thesis of feeling deeper than intellectual synthesis : a man 
may have no very definite and consistent theory in the 
conduct of his life, but none the less will his mental con- 
struction of the world follow consistently an unconscious 
synthesis springing from feeling and character ; so likewise 
in primitive man the synthesis of feeling was prior to that 
of thought, and inspired his grotesquely imaginative inter- 
pretations of nature, as it inspires now the particular mental 
theory of the world which each individual constructs for 
himself. Consider the matter well, without flinching from 
the logical issues of reflection, and is it not the fact that the 
unity of a science, which so much delights its pursuers now; 
that each scientific synthesis in it which the pleased and 
patient worker contributes to build up the whole ; that the 
grand conception of the unity of all science, which kindles 
flaming outbursts of philosophic rapture ; are just as much 
subjective creations on our part, mere modes of our know- 
ledge, as ever were demons and deities, and for aught we 
know may have little more valid foundation in objective 
reality ? 

The idea of God, as giving unity to the universe, or of 
self-subsisting Substance — a naiura naturans — which is tacitly 
endowed with the attributes of God, is a necessity of thought 
imposed upon man by the limitations of his faculties — by 
the impossibility under which he, as an individual, lies of 
thinking and interpreting the universe save in terms of 
himself. Unavoidably and unwarrantably he limits the 

9 
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nnknown power which he calls God, when he honestly tries 
to make the conception of it, thoogh he starts in instant 
affiight from the limitation which he suspects he is making, 
when he catches a glimpse of it ; and by inventing words that 
negate definite meanings, in order to conceal or deny it, he 
pleases himself to think that he has got rid of it in thought. 
To attempt to comprehend or even to name the inscrutable 
is the grossest absurdity : the incomprehensible must remain 
ineffable. Nevertheless he may be permitted to believe 
that energy from the region outside knowledge works in 
and by him, giving impulses and aspirations which he can- 
not otherwise account for ; he may feel the energy without 
being able to fathom its source, as a man would feel the 
moon in the tides, though he were blind and never saw it ; 
and he may declare his impotence of thought by such ex- 
pressions as from everlasting to everlasting, infinite, absolute, 
and the like. But to bring God at all within the compass 
of human predication, and above all to give to Him a magni- 
fied human personality, a character and a name, asserting 
thereupon that man is made in His image, is sheer 
blasphemy and nonsense. The Jehovah of the Jew was as 
purely tribal a God as any god of the Canaanites over whom 
He exulted; as plain a creation of the Jewish mind and 
character as the idols of the Chinese are national creations, 
which they are said to make with big bellies because the 
ruling functionaries are usually corpulent in that respect. 
Nor in any other case can assertions made concerning God 
fail to do more than reflect the stages of human culture at 
which they are made ; even to declare His ways to be what we 
call moral is just as absurd as to declare Him to be jealous, 
angry, revengeful, or to have back parts.* The most exalted 
idea that can be formed is still anthropomorphic, being 
nothing else than the most abstract ideal of humanity con- 

* The man who does to others as he would have others do unto him, is 
moral ; but it is a morality from a strictly human standpoint. What might 
the animal which he pursues, enslaves, tortures, kills, eats for his gratifica- 
tion, think of that morality from its standpoint ? Or, how may such 
morality look from the standpoint of the universe as a whole T Let us join 
hands and help one another, for we are the glory of the universe, if not its end 
and aim and nothing else has any value in it in comparison with us t 
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ceivable with as many relations as possible got rid of — in 
fact with certain attached words that are actually negations 
of conceptions, but which are tacitly treated as meaning 
realities. 

These we may set down as the two supreme absurdities : 
first, the assertion that there is nothing beyond human 
experience that is not in accordance with human experi- 
ence, nothing beyond the actual or possible reach of human 
faculties ; and, secondly, the pretence to any sort of know- 
ledge of that beyond or the enunciation of any proposition 
whatever, positive or negative, concerning it. Every one 
has justly the right to rebel alike against the dogmatism 
of sense-built science when it goes beyond its range to deny 
supra-sensual possibilities, and against the dogmatism of the 
theologian who imposes his fantastic notions of the supra- 
sensual as matters of faith. 

It is certain that the conception of God at the present 
day, as a God of love to the whole human race, is very 
different from the Jewish conception of God, this having 
undergone a remarkable evolution in Christian thought. 
Faith has created the pattern that love desires; and the 
jealous and special God of the Jews, nominally worshipped 
still, is really banished to the limbo where other dead gods, 
like Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and the rest of them, have 
gone. 

The tendency moreover is day by day more and more to 
abandon predications concerning God and to make the con- 
ception more and more abstract, vague, remote, undefined, 
nebulous. How in any way define, that is mark- out from 
all else, when there is no else? An eminent Unitarian 
preacher and writer, after congratulating himself on the 
dissolution or fading away of what he calls ^ scenic dreams ' 
of the Christ-drama, says that ^ the more the Divine life 
awakes in us the less do we ask, and the less can we bear, 
that its infinite objects and elements shall be rendered 
finite by being brought into the plane of Perception.' ' He 
would have a vague and vast feeling of transcendental 
possession, not to be apprehended in thought nor uttered in 

' Rev. Dr. Martineau. 
Q 2 
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words, such as he might get, I take it, without any divine 
contemplation at all, from a dose of opium ; or such as a 
hysterical girl who falls into an ecstasy has engendered 
by the practice of self-abandonment to unwisely indulged 
feeling. For he omits to inquire into the source, which 
may be the lowest bodily, and into the value, which may 
be personal and illusive, of this vaguely rapturous feeling by 
which he aspires to be possessed and thrilled ; and he wonld 
do well perhaps, first, to assure himself that the afflatus is 
from above and not from below, and then to prove that in 
any case it is a wholesome and efficacious substitute for the 
concrete Divinity which he has denuded Christ of. It may 
be doubted whether by taking the Grod out of Christ, and 
then getting up an ecstasy of vapid sentiment about a 
Divinity from which man has been eliminated, there is scope 
left for souud and manly feeliug ; for with emotion as with 
thought the true test of practical value is perhaps to be 
sought in the concrete. Otherwise one may arrive at a mood 
of mind in which shall be found much comfort and no shock 
to reason in a prayer of this kind : — O Thou, who wast before 
every before, and wilt be after every after; most hidden, 
yet most present; unchangeable, yet all-changing; never 
new, never old ; ever working, ever at rest ; still gathering, 
yet nothing lacking ; who lovest without passion ; art 
jealous without anxiety; repentest, yet grievest not; art 
angry, yet serene ; ' — and so forth thrpugh an assortment of 
blank contradictories that are revealed to the divine intui- 
tion of ecstatic feeling as blended in mystical union in a 
higher plane of being than thought can reach or aspire to. 

Some there are who will be disposed to contend for some- 
thing of a human character in the divine consciousness on 
the ground that in its contents are the infinite multitudes of 
separate human consciousnesses : the grand harmonic whole 
must be conscious because it embraces the multitudinous 
undulations that are conscious. In respect of that argument 
it must be borne in mind that the sum of any number of 
limitations, such as all individual consciousnesses being rela* 
tive are, never could make the unlimited. Let them all be 

* Most of these expressicns arc taken from St. Augustine^s Qn^euioiii. 
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included, the resultant is still limited, and that which is still 
excluded is the infinite; of which to predicate the same 
kind of consciousness is nonsense. We are thus brought to 
the dilemma either to make divine consciousness co-extensive 
only with a small part of the universe, namely, that which 
is humanly conscious, or to extend human consciousness to 
the whole, when it could obviously be no longer human, 
the case of such extension, indeed, consciousness would dis- 
appear ; becoming the whole, it would lose that limitation 
by virtue of which it is ; for it arises from the opposition 
between subject and object, the ego and the non-ego, and the 
resulting changes of state, and is always most acute in those 
intensely subjective states of pain, mental or bodily, when 
the individual is most limited, the full expression of his 
nature most impeded or repressed, and he therefore least in 
harmony with the whole. The act of transcending human 
limitations, were it possible, and of becoming universal and 
unchangeable would be its self-annihilation. A supreme, 
absolute, and infinite consciousness could not be, or could be 
only as an eternal unconscious intuition, were that conceiv- / 
able humanly. The generalisation of a divine consciousness 
is not more valid than would be the generalisation of a divine 
big toe ; for, indeed, to suppose a universal consciousness 
answering in any way to the sum of human consciousnesses 
is as much a piece of anthropomorphism, though not quite 
so gross and palpable an instance, as to represent God in fche 
exact image of the creature man. 

It is another pretty piece of anthropomorphism — hardly 
less so than to make God moral — to infer from our observa- 
tion of nature that He is working out some great purpose in 
the remote future through multitudinous adaptations, direct 
and circuitous, simple and complicated, of means to ends ; 
for how can that which is purpose or end, according to the 
fashion of human intelligence, be purpose or end to an 
unconditioned and infinite intelligence? Design in nature is 
no more than design in human nature ; and the legitimate 
conclusion of man from his discovery of it is not as to the 
attested existence of a divine designer, but as to the clever 
deception by which he, the real designer, has projected the 
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shadow of his self-erperieDce and transformed it into an 
outside divine worker, of his own complexion. Bat see his 
inconsistency the while ! In the same breath with which he 
pronounces the divine end to be past finding out, incompre- 
hensible, inconceivable by human intelligence, he declares 
and insists on the existence of final purpose in nature, both 
in the particular and in the general. He postulates an end, 
which, being a term that derives its sole meaning fix>m and 
is solely applicable to human conceptions, is simply mean- 
ingless, pure nonsense, when applied, or misapplied, to what 
transcends human conceptions. 

But it is his way, in magnitudes that outstretch his 
conceptions, habitually to use meaningless or self-contra- 
dictory terms. What more common in his mouth, for ex- 
ample, than such expressions as infinite number, infinite 
multitude, and the like, when number is number by virtue 
only of being definite, and infinite number therefore is 
number which is not number! His manner of reasoning 
of the final causes of nature from his standpoint is very 
much as if an oyster were to construct a> theory of human 
doings in London or Paris fix>m the basis of its limited 
relations with the interior of its shell ; or as if the little 
worm that feeds on the leaves of old books were to con- 
struct a theory of their purpose from its experience of their 
uses for its food. Now it may justly be doubted whether the 
lucubrations of an oyster, however exceptionally well inspired 
with the divine afflatus of prophecy, or the intuitions of a 
book-worm, though never so much experienced among books, 
would rise to the least apprehension of human doings or of 
human uses of books. In which connection it is well also to 
bear in mind that the vast but still measurable distance by 
which human perception outreaches the oyster's perception 
is very little, compared with the immeasurable distance by 
which human perception is transcended by that which lies 
altogether outside its range. 

In the end it is somewhat saddening to think that theo- 
logians will insist on identifying religion with theories of 
cosmogony. Their notion of God is not religion, not even 
an essential part of it, but a metaphysical theory of the uni- 
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verse to which, whether true or not, religion has nothing to 
say. They may go on for ever questioning the eternal 
silence, and eternally will it be silent to their questionings. 
Therefore they do religion an ill service who identify it with 
the answers which they imagine they extort to questions to 
which no answer can be given, or any answer that is given 
must by its limitations be false. The pity of it is that with so 
ample a scope for their best energies of devotion and self- 
sacrifice in a world so much needing to be made better, they 
should waste them in sterile endeavours to think the un- 
thinkable. Having settled clearly by an exhaustive criticism 
of their own faculties that they cannot know anything which 
is not relative, why immediately go back to the barren work 
of constructing theological, moral, or metaphysical theories of 
the absolute? Yes, and from the very basis of that relativity 
which they have just proved and conceded to be no basis at 
all. Ideas realise perfection in different degrees, some being 
more, others less perfect — that is evident, they say ; there- 
fore it is legitimate to infer a complete or absolute perfection 
fix)m which they are derived and which they in part and 
darkly resemble. But how from addition of imperfections 
ever get a perfection ? Having created a perfection in rela- 
tion to their ideas — that is, having set up an abstract perfec- 
tion of their own, which is still entirely relative — they there- 
upon see in the ideas proofs of a derivation fi*om it, and 
draw from them an argument of its absolute existence. And 
so for ever round and round the self-beguiling circle. 

Every theory of cosmogony whatever is at bottom an 
outcome of nature expressing itself through human nature ; 
it is a product of that part of nature which is being human- 
ised in man's development, not a supersession of it by any 
influx from without ; it does not therefore ever, nor can it 
ever, dispense with that positive basis of nature, or possess 
a higher authority than its source, however much above the 
things of this world it may aspire or assume to be. How 
can that be knowledge which contradicts the fundamental 
data of reasoning and thinking by which alone knowledge 
is possible ? In the end religion will preserve its vitality 
and strengthen its power only by breaking through old 
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formalas, throwing ofF the enenmberiDg fragments of dead 
creeds, and taking a new and purely human development : 
by effecting and reflecting, as Christianity at its outset 
did, a genuine human solidarity. The timid hypocrisies 
which hope to preserve it at the cost of the true, from fear 
of the consequences to moraUty if the truth be made 
known, will have to be abandoned ; and though the imme- 
diate result of their rejection may be sadly afflicting and 
seem to justify despair, yet we may take comfort in the 
certitude that the ultimate effects will be good. The true 
good cannot consist with what is not true ; for there is a soli- 
darity among the virtues, however they present themselves, 
whetiier as that which is true, or good, or beautiful. 
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Page 195. 



Kant's doctrine is that there is a determination of the will by 
pure reason ; that so reason gets practical reality ; and that in this 
absolute obedience the will has absolute assurance of its freedom. 
The moral law is a law spontaneously imposed on the will by pui*e 
reason : it stands high above all the motives, sensuous and their like, 
which determine the empirical will ; it pays no respect to them, but 
with an inward, irresistible necessity, orders us, in independence of 
them, to follow it absolutely and unconditionally — 'tis a c€Uegortcal 
imperative^ universal, and binding on every rational will. A happy 
thing, certainly, that a will determined to unconditional obedience 
by so absolute an authority retains nevertheless the absolute assur- 
ance of its freedom. But then comes thQ not unimportant question 
— What is it that practical reason categorically commands 1 How 
are we to know what the moral law dictates and forbids 1 The 
easiest thing in the world : let only those maxims of conduct derived 
firom experience be adopted as motives which are susceptible of being 
made of universal validity — which are fit to be regarded as universal 
laws of reason to govern the actions of all mankind. I do right when 
I do what all persons would think right in similar circumstances. 
Very good, without doubt, although very like the common-place 
maxim of every ethical system ; but my difficulty has been to know 
in a particular case what all intelligent beings would think right. 
How am I to get at the universal standard or precept and apply it 
to my particular occasion, so as to know absolutely what I ought 
then to do t 

Kant helps me by means of two remarkable illustrations. Suicide 
is one. Is suicide, under the strongest temptation conceivable, ever 
right? I must ask myself then, * Is the principle of the admission 
that suicide is ever right fit to become a universal law ? ' No, says 
Kant, it is not fit, since the universal practice of suicide would reduce 
the world to chaos. Very true ; but it is sadly disappointing to per- 
ceive that the sublime and supreme reason has, in order to become 
practical reality, found it necessary to come down from its supra- 
sensaous heights and to be no better than gross Utilitarianism. All 
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that it can tell me, panting for its anpreme utterance, is that suicide 
is inexpedient as a universal principle of conduct — in fact, it makes 
use of the common motives of an experience which is nowise supra- 
sensuous, and instead of helping me to an absolute precept or standard 
to measure them by, actually comes to them for its authority. 

The second instance is no more helpfuL May a person in the 
greatest need of a loan, which he knows he will not get unless be 
makes a solemn promise to repay what he is perfectly certain he never 
will be able to repay, make the promise t No, says Kant, for if it 
were a universal law, all faith in promises would be destroyed and 
nobody would lend money. In other words, in the long run it would 
be very bad for society that faith in promises should be destroyed. 
An excellent truth, which nobody will deny, but it evidently smacks 
much of the earth, earthy ; indeed, it would seem that those who 
discover the basis of morality in the social sanction may claim Kant, 
when he is not in the clouds, as an out-and-out supporter. 

Theories of freewill seem to come very much to this — ^that the 
will that is swayed by low motives is not free, that the will that is 
swayed by higher motives is more free, and that the will that is 
swayed by the highest motives is most free. Consequently when any 
one is blamed for having done ill, he is not blamed for having acted 
without motives, but for not having been actuated by the highest 
motives. Create an artificial world of names apart frt>m the real 
world of facts — a world which shall simply be made up of n^ations of 
all qualities which we have actual experience of — and let the highest 
motive in it be known as the Will of God or abstract Supreme 
Reason, you get your service which you please to call perfect freedom. 



Page 231. 

We may notice how religion stands in relation to theology, 
according to one of the greatest modem exponents of those relations, 
and how it suffers by the enforced union. By religion, says Cardinal 
Newman, * I mean the knowledge of God, of His Will, and of our 
duties to Him.' * At the outset then we are to understand that there 
can be no religion without a knowledge of G<xi, of His WiU, and of 
our duties to Him. A philosopher of the future from the ends 
of the earth, his mind not impregnated by inheritance, nor imbued 
by education, with the prepossessions of any theological system, will 

* Oframnutr qf AMent, pp. 384. S86, &c. 
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naturally ask, What €k)d1 in fiioe of the different gods that have 
been worshipped at sundry times and in divers places, and demand 
some credentials, as he has the right to do. He is a ' hidden God/ 
for * what strikes the mind so forcibly and so painfully is His absence 
from His own world/ Then there is this further characteristic — 
' that the aspect under which Almighty Grod is presented to us by 
nature is (to use a figure) of one who is angry with us and threatens 
evil/ That is because ' our shortcomings are more frequent and im- 
portant than our fulfilment of the duties enjoined upon us/ and 
because the principle of His divine government ordains that the 
offender should suffer for his offence. In respect of this humanly 
vindictive character He resembles the gods which the savage has 
conceived for himself by the unaided light of nature ; and when we 
go to the authorised revelation of Him for further light, we meet 
with the exposition of like human characters, for we learn there that 
he is a jealous Ckxl, revengeful, easily provoked to anger, loving what 
pleases and hating what displeases Him ; who admires His own work, 
shows no mercy to His enemies, visits the sins of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generations, and decrees 
eternal torment for those who observe not His commandments to keep 
them. Evidently this sentence of eternal damnation is the consum- 
mate evolution of the anger of a Qod made in the image of man. It 
is in a knowledge of Him, however, and His Will that the earnest 
inquirer is to seek and to find his duties as a man : the highest duties 
of man to Ckxl and man impossible of attainment save in that way. 
And how is he to attain such knowledge ? By examining conscience. 
* Our great internal teacher of religion is conscience. . . . Conscience 
too teaches us not only that Grod is, but what He is ; it provides for 
the mind a real image of Him as a medium of worship; it gives a 
rule of right and wrong as being His rule, and a code of moral duties.' 
Here then we learn what certainly is not a little surprising, that con- 
science teaches a knowledge of Qod, imparts a real linage of Him, and 
gives us a code of moral duties. Kant recognised the moral impera- 
tive in conscience and fell down in adoration of it, but he never found 
a complete moral code there. Let a man only learn the art of inter- 
rogating conscience cleverly, and he has an infallible revelation of 
what Qod is and wills, of what He is like, and of what He ordains in 
every particular case. But will every one be able really to find, if 
he tries, these stupendous contents in his conscience 1 Will not the 
absolute which he finds attest the relative of his conscience 1 Will the 
Delaware Indian or Andaman Islander ever extract these sublime posi- 
tive revelations from within himself? In truth it is to give an extra- 
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ordinary extension to the meaning of the word ' conscience ' to find all 
these things in it ; for surely it is not the fact that the function of con- 
science is knowledge ; it is not by it that we know, but it is by it that 
we feel, the right and the obligation to do it and feel the wrong and the 
obligation to shun it. But there is no fixed measure in conscience by 
which is determined universally and infallibly what is the particular 
right or wrong ; for always, in all times and places, the particular right 
or wrong has answered to the moral development of the tribe, the com- 
munity, the nation. Conscience might more justly be described as 
the consodal sense, which is developed in men from coTLScience and 
confederation — i.e, from knowing and working together in social union, 
from unity in aim and means : set men to work together for a 
common end in a social union and they will end by feeling U^ther. 
So it has come to pass that the consciences have notoriously been as 
various as the communities of men, and that Cardinal Newman finds 
at the present day in his consdenoe the cosmogony and the moral 
code of Christian theology, as interpreted and guaranteed by the in- 
fallible authority of the Roman Catholic Church. Had he lived 
among the savages who thought it a pious duty to eat their aged 
parents, he could not have failed to find in conscience the authority 
to eat his father, as he now in profoundest reverence eats the body of 
his God at the most holy ceremony of his fsuth. 
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THE PATHOLOGY OF WILL. 



SBCnOS L 



The attention of the i^iiloeo^iic and Bcientifie world ku 
been so mnch fixed on the theoij of ercdiitkm, erer nnee 
Darwin set forth the main manner of the pioeeK bj means 
of the snrnval of the fittest throng^ natural sefeetaon, iliat 
there has been a proneness to orerloc^E the £i^ tiiat all we 
see and feel aronnd ns is not progress — in the sense we 
understand progress. SnrriTal oi the fittest does not mean 
always surviyal of the best in the sense of the highest ctfpaui- 
ism ; it means only the snrFiral of that fdiich is best sailed 
to the circumstances, good or bad^ in which it is plaeed— the 
survival of a savage in a savage social medium^ of a fx>goe 
among rogues, of a parasite where a parasite alone can live* 
A decline from a higher to a lower level of being, a process, 
that is to say, of degeneration, is an integrant and active 
part of the economy of nature. Besides the organisms th^t 
have become step by step more and more complex and per- 
fect, there are organisms that have plainly lost in the sac- 
cessions of the ages organs which, bringing them, when they 
had them, into wider and freer and closer relations with the 
external world, ministered to a higher and fuller life than 
they enjoy now : witness in proof, for example, the wingless 
beetles of Madeira, the rudimentary wings of the birds of 
oceanic isles, the imperfect and nearly useless wings of 
domestic fowls like the Cochin China fowl, the small eyes of 
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moles, some parasites that liv^e on other organisms ; and I 
might justly go on to add such instances as the lapse of 
heroic feeling in commercial states, tiie loss of self-respect in 
the courtier, the demoralisation of popular preachers and of 
popular scientific lecturers, and many others of a like kind 
which illustrate the subdual of the person's nature to the 
moral atmosphere that he works in. It is the same with a 
creed or system of belief ; in which, when it undergoes de- 
generation, the higher parts waste and the lower parts grow. 
For example, when a savage people are converted to Christi- 
anity they assimilate by natural affinity the lowest elements, 
and reject, being imable to apprehend them, the highest; 
so the higher element disappears, or is degraded by the 
association of low ideas into something quite different ; the 
unique figure of Jesus Christ becoming no more than that of 
the biggest fetish, the fetish of the white man. 

Disuse of function leads everywhere to decay of organ ; by 
decay of organ going on through generations that which was 
complete and capable becomes rudimentary and incapable ; 
and so in a backward course the organ or organism reaches 
a state of degradation of which it is hard to say sometimes 
whether it is the relic of a more perfect structure which has 
been, or the inchoate rudiment of a new structure which is to 
be. Then it presents a problem about which men may doubt 
and dispute, just as in reference to their own true position in 
nature they have disputed whether they are what they are by 
a degeneration from a higher to a lower state, or whether 
they are steps in a process of evolution from a lower to a 
higher state, ascendent or descendent, beings a little lower 
than the angels or a little higher than the brutes. How- 
ever that be — and the possible angelic relation is not a matter 
of great moment, since the angels that they were only a 
little lower than could not in any case have been of a very 
exalted kind — it admits of no doubt that a law of degenera- 
tion is manifest in human events ; that each individual, each 
family, each nation may take either an upward course of 
evolution or a downward course of degeneracy. Noteworthy 
too in this relation is the fact that when the organism — 
individual, social, or national — has reached a certain state of 
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and creation bj a God of hale and deatmctmi. And it miMt 
always be so. We ma j, agreeabhr to the logic of oar wiahea, 
comfort ourselres in oar falgrimag<r bj entertaining the hope 
and belief of the working oat irf* good through eril and of the 
permanence of good after the diaappeaiance of eril, just aa, 
if it were useful and pleasing to ns to cherish the fllusion, 
we might persuade oiuselTcs that repulsion will one day be 
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annihilated and gravitation endure, or that evolution will 
continue and dissolution cease to be ; but if we look at the 
matter in the cold spirit of strictly rational inquiry we shall 
always find abundant reason to believe that the sum of the 
respective energies of good and evil remains a constant 
quantity, the respective distribution only varjring, and that 
we might as well try to increase the height of the mountain 
without increasing the depth of the valley, as to increase the 
good in the world by purging it of its so-called evil. 

And now to inquire briefly what is meant by degenera- 
tion. It means literally an unkinding, the undoing of a 
Jdndy and in this sense was first used to express the change 
of kind without regard to whether the change was to perfect 
or to degrade ; but it is now used exclusively to denote a 
change from a higher to a lower kind, that is to say, from a 
more complex to a less complex organisation : it is a process 
of dissolutiony the opposite of that process of involution 
which is pre-essential to evolution. In proportion therefore 
to the complexity of evolution is the possible divenrity of 
degeneration : the more complex the organism the greater 
the number and variety of its diseases; the more varied 
and beautiful animal forms are, the greater are the varieties 
of the examples of ugliness and degradation which they 
furnish ; and great cities which are the centres of the best 
intellectual light become naturally the centres of the 
greatest vices. Bacon had noticed the fact of degeneration 
in plants and laid stress upon it — * This rule,' he says, * is 
certain, that plants for want of culture degenerate to be 
baser in the same kind, and sometimes so far as to change 
into another kind ; ' and he enumerates certain changes of 
condition which bring the changes about. Not that a 
process of degeneration ever brings a higher species of 
organism to the structural pattern of a lower species; in 
order to do that, it would have to go backwards through as 
long a reach of time, and as many stages of regressive ex- 
perience in relation to simultaneous regressive changes of 
surroundings, as the lower species had traversed forwards in 
its upward transpeciation. Granted that man comes of an 
ancestral stock common to him and the monkey, still no 
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excess of degeneration would ever reduce liim to the monkey- 
pattern ; it may certainly sink him very low, as the repulsive 
example of a speechless, helpless and slavering idiot shows, 
but the traits of degeneracy bear a distinctly human stamp, 
they have that superscription and image. The unkinding 
which we call degeneration is not then the reduction of a 
higher kind to a lower normal kind, but the transformation 
of it into a new or abnormal kind ; a kind which, incapable 
of rising in the scale of development, tends naturally to sink 
lower and lower. 

As in the decomposition of a complex organic compound 
new products are formed that had no part in its composition, 
and that are never met with except as the products of such 
decomposition; or as new morbid elements are formed in the 
disintegrating processes of disease, the ravages of which 
they thereupon accelerate ; so new products of an asocial or 
antisocial kind are formed in the retrograde metamorphosis 
of the human kind ; wherefore it is that we meet with not 
only degenerate varieties of the kind, such as idiots and 
lunatics are, but also with a great many forms and varieties 
of degradation in persons who are neither idiots nor lunatics. 
Is it not, for example, a remarkable thing, when we think 
of it, that man, highest of the animals — so much so that 
the base kinship repugns him — should have invented and 
practised everywhere a variety of sexual vices which no 
animals, though having as strong sexual passions as he has, 
ever perpetrate? The ingenuity of vice which he has 
achieved in that respect has reached the limit of its variety 
only in the limits of the physical capacities of his bodily 
mechanism; so that, these having been now exhausted, 
happily no one, how great soever his practical genius, will 
be able to invent a new vice of that sort. He has used his 
reason to be more brutal than the brutes ; and when he has 
devised and done some deed so ingeniously bad that no 
brute ever did the like, he characterises it specially as brutal 
and inhuman. Brutal, that is to say, when no brute was 
ever capable of it, inhuman when it is entirely and exclu- 
sively human ! 

B 
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It is not the brute, but the degradation of the brute in 
him, that he ought to accuse; for instead of using his 
higher nature to exalt his lower nature he has used its 
resources to degrade the latter to the utmost. The yarietj 
of his ingenious vices bespeaks the foul misuse of his superior 
reason to gratify the fundamental passions and selfish im- 
pulses of his nature ; he exhausts all the devices of ingenuity 
in order to enhance and multiply desires and to vary the 
modes of their gratification; and in doing that, blind the 
while to the necessity of idealising, he is in the state of 
all states most dangerous — that of man knowing and real- 
ising the truth that he is animal, but not knowing and 
realising the truth that he is not all animal. The po- 
tentiality of a more complex development is always the 
potentiality of a more varied degeneration: the height of 
Heaven the measure of the depth of Hell. He does weU 
then to upbraid, in fitting terms of disgust and contempt, 
the prostitution of reason to the guilty degradation of his 
animal nature — though libelling the animal in the terms he 
uses — to the end that the thought of what he has done may 
turn him from the wrong way of degeneration and urge him 
to pursue the right way of evolution. Retrograde products 
of any sort, however, are no less normal in their way than 
the products of evolution, just as earthquakes are as natural 
as summer breezes, pestilences as natural as prayers. When 
men describe them as abnormal, unnatural and the like, it 
is because they regard them from one aspect of human life 
— from the standpoint of a progressive human movement. 
View them as events of the Whole, as an all-encompassing, 
all-seeing Being might be supposed to do, and in that uni- 
versal view from the standpoint of a regressive human 
movement — a tide which, flowing here and now, ebbs there 
and then — and they would seem most fit and proper. 
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SECTION II. 

CONGENITAL DEFICIENCE OR ABSENCE OF MORAL FEELING 

AND WILL. 

In what fanction, and in what changes of it, is it that the 
beginnings of human degeneracy show themselves? It is 
obvious that in searching for the answer to this question we 
must occupy ourselves with the most highly developed states 
of man, since the earliest and most subtile signs of degene- 
ration can be found only in the most fully developed 
specimens. Bear in mind that our business now is with the 
individual, not with the complex union of individuals which 
is known as a nation, albeit it may be of interest to note in 
passing that national degeneration begins in what is strictly 
a demoralisation — namely, in a loss of patriotism ; by which 
I mean not the noisy and aggressive so-called patriotism 
that rushes into quarrels and combats in order to aggrandise 
the nation, but the calm and pure patriotism which, 
inspiring self-abnegation and the sacrifice of individual 
interests to the good of the community, consolidates a 
nation. In like manner, in the individual it is the function 
of will in the highest moral sphere — the region of moral 
feeling which, representing the highest reach of evolution, 
is the consummate inflorescence of human culture— that 
will be the first to exhibit signs of impairment : the latest 
and highest product of social evolution, that which, latest 
organised, is least stable, will be the first to undergo disso- 
lution. 

In order to ascertain whether the facts of observation 
agree with this deduction it. will be right to examine them 
frankly, without bias, and to see what independent induction 
they warrant. Should the induction and the deduction 
agree, all the more shall we feel the conclusion sound, 
Look then in the first instance at the lowest specimens of 
beings in a civilised people, those who, marking the last 
term of hnmOiU degeneracy, have never had the responsibility 
even of 9. capacity to degenerate,^having been born essen- 

B 2 
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tially deficient — the congenital idiots; beings who, disin- 
herited of their human birthright by reason of native defect 
of bodily structure generally and of cerebral structure and 
function in particular, are incapable of a normal mental 
development, and some of them incapable of any mental 
development whatever. In them we have human beings so 
radically deteriorated, and that without any fault of their 
own, souls so enthralled somehow in the meshes of unsuit- 
able matter, that they are without the potentiality of 
becoming truly human. They are a reductio ad ahmirdum of 
humanity by the logic of facts : a pretty plain proof that 
the way of evolution goes in the opposite direction to the 
way by which they have come to be. It is not enough to 
dismiss them from consideration as monstrosities, morbid 
products, anomalies, abnormal creatures, accidents, and the 
like, for that sort of labelling of them is not in the least 
instructive, nor does it advance matters a step ; they have 
been bred of human stock and are what they are by virtue 
of natural processes, the laws of which may be investigated 
and their issues modified. We cannot blame the idiot for 
being what he is : whom then can we blame 9 K we may 
not accuse the bungling of his father who begot him, or the 
folly of his mother who conceived and bore him, assuredly 
we have the right to hold mankind responsible for him. 

Putting aside what may be called accidental causes of 
idiocy, that is to say, causes arising out of some accident or 
bad state of health in the parents, one pretty sure and 
regular way of producing the congenital defect is by the 
increase of degeneracy through generations. Were a 
curious person minded to breed a race of idiots he would 
probably obtain a large measure of success by setting a 
number of insane, epileptic, and weak-minded persons to 
propagate ; so he would bring degeneracy to its patho- 
logical term, human disintegration to its simplest retrograde 
human product. If he tried to reach a still lower depth in 
this deep of degeneracy by setting idiots to breed, or if he 
aspired to keep up a race of idiots in that way, he would 
fail; he would find it impossible to carry the retrograde 
metamorphosis or process of dehumanisatum any further; 
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impotence and sterility in his breed of idiots would bring 
his experiments to an abrnpt end. Nature has put a limit 
to dehumanisation in the qualities which she exacts in order 
that the combination of two individuals to produce a third 
may take place at all. There are then two terms between 
which all soi'ts and varieties of men may be ranged — the 
lowest term of degeneration and the highest term of evolu- 
tion, and towards the one or the other of them each indi- 
vidual in the fluent line of being is tending : a double flux 
of movement, as it were, ascendent and descendent, the 
ways or modes of degeneration in the descendent line being 
almost as many and divers as the varieties of evolution in 
the ascendent line. Some persons are high on the upward, 
others low on the downward, path ; many are just entering 
upon the one or the other ; but there is no one who is not 
himself going in the one or the other direction and making 
the way which he takes easier for others to follow in. 

It goes without saying that among other qualities in 
which idiots are wanting they are wanting in moral feeling 
and will ; indeed, the manifold varieties of idiocy and im- 
becility, representing all degrees and sorts of mental 
deficience from the least to the greatest, yield examples 
of all degrees of moral deprivation and of volitional 
impotence. Here it shall suffice to call attention to a case 
well suited to bring home to the mind the necessity of a 
scientific view of such defects and of a scientific inquiry 
into their nature ; and it is of set purpose that I select au 
instance which presents no marked nor even manifest defect 
of brain and of ordinary intelligence, but in which the 
moral derangement is extreme ; because it will serve to 
show how the fine layer of moral feeling and the supreme 
reason embedded in it, so to speak, may be deranged or 
clean stripped off from the mind at the beginning of its 
degeneracy, without the ordinary intelligence being seriously 
touched. 

The case is that of a young child, five or six years of 
age only, which is causing its anxious parents no little ap- 
prehension and distress by the singularly precocious display 
of vicious proclivities of all sorts, quite out of keeping 
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with its tender years — mischieyons and destructive impulses, 
cruel and perverse acts, amazing skill in thieving and 
lying, even perhaps a startling sexual precocity — and by 
tiie utter failure of either precept or example or correction 
to imbue it with right feeling and with the desire to do 
right. So strong is the natural bent to, and so intense the 
immediate pleasure in, these wrong-doings that punishment 
is useless to check them. It may not, as I have said, be 
notably deficient in intelligence; on the contrary, it is 
sometimes capable of learning quickly when it pleases, par- 
ticularly perhaps in some special line of knowledge for which 
it shows a singular talent, and it displays acute cunning 
in finding and devising the occasions to gratify its evil in- 
clinations. It is a moral idiot without being an idiot in 
self-seeking and self-serving intelligence: the defect of 
intelligence is that it is capable only of half its function, 
being acute to apprehend self, impotent to apprehend the 
social not-self. Not that the child can be said to be 
altogether insensible to the difi^erence between right and 
wrong, since it invariably shuns the right and chooses the 
wrong, and shows an amazing acuteness in the means it 
uses to escape detection and the punishment that might 
follow detection. But it certainly does not feel the right as 
right, as something stirring an impulse of attraction, and 
the wrong as wrong, as something stirring an impulse of 
repulsion ; and accordingly punishment awakens no sensi- 
bility to the social or moral meaning of conduct, no internal 
social response, provokes only an acuter display of low 
cunning in the endeavour to evade it. The creature is 
truly an asocial being. So incorribly vicious as it is at so 
tender an age, so perseveringly set on evil-doing, so utterly 
incapable of penitence, everybody who has to do with it feels 
in the end that it is not really responsible for its conduct, 
perceives sadly that the severest punishment cannot do it 
the least good, and is eonstr.iined to acknowledge that it 
labours under a native incapacity of moral development : it 
is congenitally conscienceless. 

The main scientific interest of a case of the kind lies in 
the inquiry how it is that a human being has been born 
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into the world who is unimbued with innate moral, and is 
imbued with innate immoral, tendencies ; who will, nay must, 
go wrong in virtue of his bad organisation, and who mani- 
fests such precocioas capabilities of wickedness. Putting 
aside the theory of Satanic inspiration as not being an 
adequate explanation in an age that at least is infected 
with the spirit, where it is not imbued with the habit, of 
scientific thought, and having the certitude that the effect 
defective comes by cause, we look to the line of the child's 
descent for an explanation, to the nature of the antecedents 
of which it is the consequent, and seek in ancestral infirm- 
ities, errors, misfortunes, and wrong-doings for the cause of 
the defective organisation; defective, that is to say, for 
social organisation, but, everything being by a divine dis- 
pensation good of its kind, very efiective for social disorgan- 
isation. As a general fact it will be found that such 
children are descended from a family in which insanity or 
epilepsy or some form or other of mental degeneracy exists, 
and exists not as an accident but as an essential outcome of 
character ; that they are antisocial upshots of a process of 
defeneration in the line of their descent, manufactured 
morbid varieties of the human kind. The lapse or absence 
of the highest inhibitory sensibilities and powers in the lives 
of the parents has issued so in the nature of the offspring — 
those antisocial in life, these are asocial conge ni tally : it is an 
example of the law of degeneration avenging the infraction 
of the law of evolution: a product and a nemesis at the 
same moment. 

Taking free leave to put complicated and obscure facts 
into a somewhat ideally simple scheme, one might represent 
the stages of descent in this fashion: 1. Absence of exercise, 
and through disuse decay, of the highest social sensibi- 
lities and powers, moral and volitional, in one generation ; 
therewith lifelong, unchecked exercise of the secondary or 
social developments of the egoistic passions in the conduct 
of life; a consequent moral degeneration which by its nature 
goes deeper into character than intellectual degeneration. 
2. In a succeeding generation some form or other of positive 
mental derangement ; or such a development of vice in char- 
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acter as falls a little short only of madness or of crime. 3. 
In the third generation moral imbecility or idiocy, with or 
without corresponding intellectual infirmity. This sort of 
ideal scheme will serve to mark the main line of the course 
of degeneration, which may, however, be modified greatly in 
particular cases ; for as, on the one hand, the second stage 
may be omitted altogether, and by an unpropitious reinforce- 
ment of the bad tendencies, through the meeting of two de- 
generate lines, the third follow directly upon the first; so 
on the other hand, owing to the combinations, neutralisations 
and other modifications to which ample scope and occasion 
are given by the introduction of the elements of afiresh stock 
in each generation, and to the inherent tendency which there 
is in every organism to revert to a sound type, the outcome 
of the degeneracy may be delayed, modified, or hindered alto- 
gether. This broad lesson, however, remains for us — namely, 
that the acquired infirmity of one generation will, unless coun- 
tervailing influences of breed, of training, orH)f surroundings 
are brought to bear meanwhile, become the natural defici- 
ence of a succeeding generation : it is the old tale, as old as 
history, that when the fathers have eaten sour grapes the 
children's teeth are set on edge. Most certain it is that men 
are not bred well or ill by accident, little as they reck of it 
in practice, any more than are the animals the select breed- 
ing of which they make such a careful study ; that there are 
laws of hereditary action working definitely in direct trans- 
mission of qualities, or indirectly through combinations and 
repulsions, neutnilisations and modifications of qualities ; and 
that it is by virtue of these laws determining the moral and 
physical constitution of every individual that a good result 
ensues in one case, a bad result in another. 

Of many striking examples of deprivation or derange- 
ment of moral feeling and will in young persons that might 
be given, let one suffice here : that of a rather sharp-looking 
boy, eight years of age when I saw him, who, however, had 
not been able to learn anything systematically ; not even a 
game of play, since to play with a hoop exacted more atten- 
tion and perseverance than he had been able to give. In 
fact he could not hold his attention to anything, though 
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very quick in instant perception. He was, however, most 
ingenious in mischief which he never missed an opportunity 
of doingy and delighted to talk of playing some viciously 
mischievous trick, in the imaginative description of which he 
exulted in a braggart and grotesquely dramatic fashion ; 
chattering incessantly and running from subject to subject, 
without other connection than the unity of character given 
to them by the leading bent of his destructive disposition. 
Though he could tell stories of the events and even minute 
experiences of years back with surprising exactness of details, 
he had no perception of truth, but evinced an inexhaustible 
and uncontrollable craving for what might have been called 
lying, had his nature been in the least sensible to truth, but 
what were really the constructions of a vivid and busy ima- 
gination revelling in its vicious activity. His continual talk 
was of killing persons or animals that had in any way offended 
him or ruffled his prodigious conceit ; and he was ludicrously 
ferocious and boastful in his dramatic conceptions and cir- 
cumstantial descriptions of the grand way in which he would 
do it. His father had died of what was called softening of 
the brain soon after he was forty years old, having been insane 
for some time before his death ; his paternal grandmother 
had died demented in an asylum at a great age, having lived 
there for upwards of twenty years ; on his mother's side also 
there was insanity, and she herself, though not actually 
insane, was extremely excitable and a singularly insincere 
and shifby-rainded person. What wonder then that a con- 
genitally defective moral organisation was the term of that 
line of descent ! The creature was degenerate before it was 
generate. 

It will not be amiss to take particular notice of the three 
prominent phenomena of his mental pathology: first, a com- 
plete absence of any germ of moral sense, his asocial nature 
in that respect, whence no response to the higher social 
stimuli and no capacity to assimilate them— that is, to take 
and make them into its own nature; secondly, his congenital 
inability to apply his attention steadily so as to get a proper 
hold or apprehension of external realities and their relations 
— a fatal defect, for the monkey is not teachable that cannot 
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attend, and the monkey most teachable that attends the 
best; thirdly, an extraordinarily active display of the con- 
structive energy of brain that we call imagination, anin- 
formed by lessons of experience which it could not properly 
assimilate, and ill inspired by the vicious mood of his men- 
tal nature, whose energies it absorbed into its predominant 
and almost exclusive activity. Clearly the vital energy of 
the stock, even in the higher expressions of it in the nervous 
system, were not exhausted, had other defects not precluded 
its proper development. Though an extreme instance, it 
may serve to teach what little value is to be set on imagina- 
tion when it is uninformed by observation and undisciplined 
by reason. 

A second question that is of scientific interest in cases of 
the kind is how it happens that creatures so young are cap- 
able of displaying so extraordinary a sexual precocity as they 
do sometimes. Those who observe it with dismay are apt to 
be painfully shocked by the spectacle and to cry out against 
it as if it were not human. But it is human enough. If 
the true problem be, as it certainly is, not the origin of evil, 
but the origin of good in mankind, the products of the de- 
generation of the kind may be expected naturally to exhibit 
disintegrate displays of its fundamental egoistic passions. 
In what modes else could the decomposition or disintegration 
of human nature show itself 9 Were the infant in arms 
possessed of power answering in measure to the outbursts of 
its transitory passions, had it a giant's strength in its feeble 
limbs to execute its froward will when it goes into contor- 
tions of rage because it does not like to be washed, it would 
be as daugerous and destructive as any madman : it is the 
helplessness of its body which, rendering it impotent, makes 
it innocent. It is well to idealise, but it is not necessary to 
sufier the brightness of the ideal wholly to obscure the real, 
and it is not well therefore to take quite seriously the vast 
deal of nonsense that is written concerning the purity and 
innocence of childhood ; the purity is a negative purity at 
best, a blank virtue, while the activities that exist are for 
the most part not innocent. Are not children, as La Bruy^re 
described them, naturally boastful, scornful, passionate. 
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highest inhibitory fonetioiis that are fafjufy pd hw a 
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sions and inatincti free play; not tiie 
of animal natore only, but iiie aonondr 
passions into which, in a comfilex woaal t/taXe with its dif- 
ferenced interests and pm a uita , Ae jnmMTj instincts kav^ 
undergone deTelopmeot. To He, to oovnterieit, to 6tsom^ 
to envy, to hate, to steal, to devise eanning asfsni to gmtifr 
sense or interest ai>e homan eno«gh qnalities; erefybc^ 
may, I suppose, be said truly to be a potrntisl lisr, a 
tial thief, a potential adulterer, eren a potentisl 
since whatever sinner any mmn has been erery nnn nMids 
to pray that he may not be; and tiMrefore it is naUml that 
the congenitally unsound or deieetive indiridual inherits and 
displays some of these potrntisKties, more or fewer aeeording 
to the degree and variety of degeneration that be represents. 
It is because its kimd b in it, mutilated, firagraentafy, disin- 
tegrated, and the more special evolution of kind which etnk^ 
stitutes its family-nature, that the morslly imbecile ehild 
sometimes shows startling immorsl aptitudes, and talents 
in vice that certainly oould never have been acquired by it ; 
any more than the sexual movements whidi it may perform 
with surprising skill could have been voluntarily devnied and 
performed by it, or are voluntarily devised and performed by 
any one. The degrees and varieties of moral and intellectual 
defect will, of course, be as many as the degrees and tijnrmu 
of the degeneracy. In the lowest examples of all there wiU 
scarcely be a clearly expressed instinct, nothing more than 
the uncertain show of a vague, feeble and faltering instinct 
of self-conservation not reaching beyond the mere appetite 
fur food, without any sense of the means to gratify it ; at a 
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little higher level you shall have the sexual and self-con - 
seirative instincts in gross, bestial, and perhaps perverted 
display ; and at a higher level still, with the social egoistic 
instincts in pretty full activity, there will be an entire 
absence of the altruistic instincts, accompanied it may be 
by a great deal of cunning intelligence. From all which it 
plainly appears that in the downward process of the undoing 
of the human nature belonging to a complex social develop- 
ment an early event is a deprivation or a depravation of 
moral feeling and will : how indeed could it be otherwise if, 
as I have previously argued, the altruistic impulse is formed 
out of the social fusion and transmutation of the egoistic 
impulses 9 

Another proof, were other proof necessary, of the in- 
nate fixity of immoral or anti-social potentialities, and of the 
less fixed and stable nature of moral instinct, is that moral 
action in any of its modes is not an absolute instinct in any 
person ; there is always the consciousness of, sometimes the 
glance at, and oftentimes the resisted inclination to the 
opposite course ; at any rate there is not the instant, direct, 
blind, imquestioning obedience to an instinct that there is 
in a man's walking upright. No one in walking seems to 
entertain the notion of going on all fours, but the mind of 
the most chaste and virtuous man alive is invaded sometimes 
by the intrusive thought of adultery which he has not the 
least intention to practise. Let a man's heart overflow with 
brotherly love to his kind, it is still sensible, deep in it, of 
occasional pulses intimating that at bottom men naturally 
hate one another. So it is with other evil imaginations of 
the heart. Were the secrets of all hearts laid open, it 
would be a strange phantasmagoria of evil thoughts passing 
through the minds of the best of men, thoughts that they 
would shrink with horror from letting the tongue put into 
words ; many times no more than vague, half-formed, fleet- 
ing fancies, like the changing shapes of drifting clouds, but 
sometimes marshalled by busy imagination into more or less 
vivid and coherent tableaus and dramas, without exciting 
any more horror than similar thoughts do in dreams, when 
we break all the ten commandments with serene equanimity. 
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ment of rioe after the remanlf Was afl that evil actboaSv 
in the man which he displajs vhea reawa and v31 ase 
dethroned by mental deiaageiaeat ? Was jvar meusr 4r 
brother or lover whom yoQ esteemed as a modd <d virtssw 
innocence, and against, the smaDest wMpicioM of whose 
parity of mind yon woald hare indigfiiaBthr vf^wAuA, reaBj 
so degraded a creature, and yoa knew it aot? Sol wk 
so : the germs of immoral tendencies were there, as thejr 
are in aU persons, hot thej grew and nnderwent patk>- 
logical dereli^ment by motnal intenetion after the afi!T- 
throw of reason and will, not otherwise than as they disport 
themselves in new fimrtional activities of a trmsimt kind /^ 
during dreams. After dissociation of mental deoMnts there V 
takes place the assodaiion of congenial deoMnts of the dis- 
sociate products. Pflychdogists have a good deal to learn yet 
before they apprehend adeqoately the purely organic con- 
structive energies of the brain for good or ill that He beneath 
consciousness and do that which we are conscioos of only in 
the result ; by virtue of which it is that just as the soond 
mental organisation when exposed to wholesome influences 
developes in higher thoughts and imaginations, so the un- 
sound mental organisation which is incapable of whirfesome 
assimilation developes in mcnrbid thoughts and impulses and 
imaginings. It is the lower nature in the man ■■suiting its 
autonomy, so to speak, in a rapid degenerative growth when 
the control of the higher nature is withdrawn* The concep- 
tion and execution of a new degradation by any one is not 
more bodily nor less mental than the conception and execu- 
tion of a great invention or of a great work of art ; only in 
the former case it is the energy of degeneration, in the hUter 
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case the energy of development. To ask that the morbid 
mind should stay at a certain level of degeneracy and cease 
to display new morbid functions would be very much like 
asking that a morbid growth amid healthy structures should 
not increase and undergo its own changes independently of 
them ; or to ask that the physiologically inco-ordinate move- 
ments of convulsions should forbear to have any pathological 
co-ordination whatever. Not to exercise and to grow to the 
exercise of one's better nature, is to exercise and to grow to 
the exercise of one's worse nature. 

Were anybody to observe carefully what goes on in his 
mind during waking, he would perceive that it was the 
theatre of as many fantastic, grotesque, incoherent thoughts 
as in dreams; but they are fleeting and not attended to, 
because consciousness is fixed on the events and interests of 
real life, whereas in dreams they are solely active, usurp 
what consciousness there is, and so become more or less 
dramas. Obviously it \rill depend much on the occupation 
that each one gives his mind, and on the habits of attention 
and thought that he has trained it to, how large a part these 
incoherent vagaries of thought and imagination shall play in 
his waking mind, and indeed in some measure even in his 
dreams also. Were men ordinarily in the habit of thinking 
coherently, as they fondly flatter themselves they are, were 
they not actually dreaming during more than half their wak- 
ing lives, their very dreams would be a great deal more co- 
herent than they are now. The incoherences of ordinary 
dreams are no moi*e than stronger instances of the incohe- 
rences of the ordinary thoughts of most persons. By the 
habitual practice of accurate observation and reflection when 
awake, owing to the engagement of the attention in the steady 
pursuit of some line of systematic study, the dreams that take 
place become less incoherent, are indeed sometimes entirely 
coherent, and a happy thought perhaps occurs that one 
gladly retains on waking. Now if it be thus possible by 
good and regular exercise of the higher faculties of mind to 
gain some mastery over thought in dreams, how much more 
is it within our power and shown to be our duty to obtain 
and exercise dominion over the vain and evil thoughts, in- 
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clinations and imaginings of the day, and so to hinder their 
luxuriant growth ! 

Before passing from the consideration of the nature and 
meaning of moral imbecility and of its obvious lessons, it 
will not perhaps be amiss to state that the idiot must of ne- 
cessity be essentially an anti-social being, passive or active, 
according to the degree and character of his congenital de- 
privation: active and anti-social when he displays vicious 
desires and tendencies, as the moral idiot does ; passive and 
asocial when, by reason of a deeper and more general depriva- 
tion of mind, he is capable of little more than a vegetative 
life. In the latter case, the organs by which he should make 
sensible acquaintance with the external world and react to 
its impressions upon him, so as to apprehend it justly, are 
manifestly defective. The dulness of sensibility, more or less 
evident in all idiots, is very remarkable in some : witness the 
new -bom idiotic infant that hardly feels at all and shows no 
instinct to find and little power to touch and grasp the 
mother's nipple when it is put to the breast ; or that older 
idiot at the Earlswood Asylum that sat smiling at its ease 
while its toenail was torn off.' As one would expect, moral 
insensibility is more conunon and more complete among 
them than insensibility to pain : take as instance the idiot 
mentioned by Morel who, being accustomed to assist at the 
funerals in the asylum of which he was an inmate, and to 
be rewarded for his services on each occasion with a little 
tobacco, killed another patient during a long dearth of deaths 
in order that there might be a funeral ; or an imbecile boy 
I saw in an asylum on one occasion who had all but succeeded 
in strangling an idiot child, giving no other reason for his act 
than that he * thought he'd put him out of his misery.' This 
boy was not entirely devoid of intelligence, as the cool motive 
of his act showed; moreover, he could read and write a little, 
and do a simple calculation; and when he was asked the 
question he acknowledged that what he had done was wrong 
and that he should not like to be treated so himself, his 
vacantly smiling face assuming for the moment a caricature- 
like seriousness and then relapsing into empty giggle. His 
' Hentioned by Dr. Gxabham, late Saperintendent of that ABylnm. 
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admission that it was wrong was plainly the mere parrot-like 
repetition of words of the meaning of which he had no real 
feeling. Many times the idiot is not less deficient in powers 
of motor reaction than he is in sensibility to impressions, so 
that in extreme cases he is quite nnable to build up in him- 
self any conception of the external world, and unable in any 
case to build up an adequate conception of it. And aptly do 
the sluggish muscles of his expressionless face betray his 
mental vacancy : for as it is through the eye mainly that we 
take in or apprehend the world, so it is through the eye that 
the world as we have apprehended it looks out ; or, speaking 
more correctly, as it is through the muscular system that the 
external world is built up in us, so the world as it has been 
built up is expressed in the whole bodily features as they 
have been moulded by the fit muscular actions of habitual 
internal states. He is a poor medical psychologist who can- 
not see idiocy in the walk as well in the talk of his patient ; 
and he will be a very expert psychologist in time to come 
who shall read a full knowledge of the whole character of 
any individual in his gait, carriage, conformation, features 
and look. With that reflection I take leave of the idiot. 
Placed, as he is, in the midst of a complex social develop- 
ment, without the faculties to feel and to respond to the 
many and special complex and refined relations of his sur- 
roundings, he is necessarily a being apart, isolated, as his 
name {ISuortf?) implies ; and if he has any active tendencies 
they are such as, being inspired grossly by the self-conserva- 
tive instinct generally, or by the sexual instinct sometimes, 
are likely to bring him into trouble. 
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SECTION nL 

DEOENESATION OF MOBAL FEELIKG AND WILL IN DISEASE. 

Continuing our studies in moral pathology, the next fact to 
claim notice is that degenerative disease will impair or 
destroy moral feeling, leaviug the person as destitute in 
that respect as if he were without the capacity of moral 
feeling in consequence of congenitally defective organisation. J 
Of nervous disorders that affect mental fanction hysteria is 
perhaps that which furnishes the strangest and most 
grotesque examples of depravation of moral feeling and 
will. It is not merely that hysterical women, without 
deliberate consciousness on then- part, simulate different 
diseases so closely that it is many times hard and sometimes 
impossible to say whether they have them or not, deceiving 
themselves and others, but in extremer cases of moral per- 
version they wilfully and desifi^nedly fabricate diseases and 
inflict long Ld paiiul sufferings on themselves in carrying 
the deception through. To this class of half deceived and 
half deceiving impostors belong the ecstatics or stigmatics 
who fail into periodical trances from which they awake with 
blood oozing from the palms of the hands and from the skin 
of the forehead, in imitation of the bleedings of Jesus 
Christ from the nails that were driven through his hands 
and the crown of thorns that was set on his head, they 
having secretly pricked themselves with a needle or pin 
during the supposed unconsciousness ; the fasting girls who 
profess to live without food, which they contrive to get 
secretly themselves or to have secretly conveyed to them ; 
the paralytics who keep their beds for years or are wheeled 
about in Bath chairs, when they have no other paralysis 
than that of will and could rise and walk at any moment if 
a strong enough motive were brought to bear upon them ; 
the hystero-epileptics who fall instantly into and out of the 
proper convulsions or the proper trances when the proper 
stimulus is applied ; those women again who drop acids on 
their arms or on other parts of the body for the purpose of 

8 
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fabricating extraordinary skin-diseases, or who blacken their 
eyelids in order to keep up the appearances of an illness 
which they feign, or are afflicted with a blindness or a 
speechlessness that vanishes with the restoration of moral 
sanity and will ; and many other similar cases too numerous 
to mention. 

If these persons are removed from the conditions of 
life in which their maladies had origin and afterwards grew 
to their present habits in response to the attention and 
sympathy bestowed upon them — the conditions, that is to 
say, to which their perverted moral natures have definitely 
adjusted themselves; and if they are placed in new sur- 
roundings where the social impressions are different and 
they feel they have no fitly sympathetic audience to act to, 
but on the contrary find themselves in presence of fit and 
firm moral influences brought steadily to bear upon them ; 
they speedily begin to make more wholesome adjustments 
and so regain their true moral tone and their natural power 
of will. For them, as a rule, the sympathy and interest of 
their family and friends are the most favourable audience, 
and therefore the most unfavourable environments, since they 
supply social sanction and support to the unmoral imperative 
of their perverted natures. Meanwhile the endurance they 
show in inflicting pain on themselves and in keeping up the 
more or less wilful deception, and the perverted pleasure 
that they feel in harassing their friends with the alarm and 
anxieties that they occasion them, are a signal testimony to 
the essential part which the social medium has in the con- 
stitution of the individual's nature; for in no case would 
they be so afflicted had they not a sympathetic medium. It 
is impossible to conceive hysteria attacking one who was 
not a social being, or one again who, Robinson Crusoe-like, 
was planted alone on an uninhabited island. Their example 
proves also how the derangement of the social sense leads 
naturally and inevitably to a deterioration of moral feeling 
and will : it is demoralisation following desocialisation. 

Another lesson we cannot help learning from them is 
how helpless a purely psychological theory leaves us in a 
case where it sufflces not to have only words that sound 
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rather than signify; for assuredly it yields not, nor even 
pretends to yield, the least explanation of the impairment of 
will — how it has come about, what are its nature and extent, 
and how it is to be got rid of. Is it that the will's essence 
is affected, or is it that, perfectly pure and unimpaired 
itself, its manifestations are hindered and lamed by 
obstructed nerve-paths? Are we to look upon the will 
itself as in fault, or are we to look compassionately upon a 
faultless will struggling in vain with a defective instru- 
ment? The psychologist of the study does not trouble 
himself to answer in that matter, but the medical psycho- 
logist who has to deal practically with disorders of will and 
to bring them back to order, if possible, cannot pass the 
question by : he must do as mankind with consistent incon- 
sistency have always done actually, in spite of their theory 
of the spiritual separateness of will — treat its derangements 
through the body exactly as if it were entirely dependent on 
the body, product not prime mover. 

In order not to delude himself with words that mark no 
definite ideas, but to have substantial meaning in the terms 
he uses, he must learn to £edl back upon the physiological 
conception of a number of confederated nerve-centres, co- 
ordinate and sub-ordinate, as the physical substrata of all 
mental functions. To him, as he then conceives matters, 
the just co-ordination of these confederated centres will be 
seen to be the essential condition of will, and the completest 
co-ordination the condition of the best will ; which nowise 
therefore predetermines and effects the process, as the 
common illusion is, but by its being marks and attests the 
accomplishment thereof. Now in these hysterical persons, 
whose extreme mobility of nature shows itself at the best 
of times by rapid transitions of moods, notions, and caprices 
according to the different impressions which they undergo, 
there is a certain instability in the confederation of nerve- 
centres; that is to say, instead of being bound together 
firmly in compact association these are prone to easy dis- 
sociation in consequence of moderate disturbance, whether 
moral or physical, and to take on more or less separate 
action. It is such dissociate function that is the disinte- 

8 2 
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g^tion of will and the desocialisation of the individual. 
Any one who is brought nnder the dominion of the pre- 
dominant or exclusive activity of one of these centres or of 
an allied group of them, the functions of the rest being 
inhibited and perhaps almost completely suspended for the 
time, is necessarily an incomplete and changed being; 
not an integrate self but absorbed as self in the special and 
partial function, and insensible therefore to those relations 
to which the other centres separately or in the imperial 
union of the whole minister: mentally disintegrate and 
therefore morally deteriorate. The consensus gone, the coii- 
science goes with it. The condition of things is of the same 
kind as, though much less deep in degree than, that which 
seems to exist, reaching its climax, in such discontinuous 
mental states as hypnotism, somnambulism, catalepsy and 
other allied disorders. . 

Similar considerations will apply to those hysterical con- 
ditions, not calling for description here, in which socially 
morbid impulses are exhibited sometimes by young women 
— especially when they are somewhat weak-minded, or hav^ 
inherited a distinct predisposition to mental derangement — 
who have lately passed through the physiological changes of 
puberty : for example, impulses to steal, to set fire to houses, 
to make false accusations of indecent assaults, and even 
sometimes to kill. When, in consequence of those changes, 
the newly awakened functions of the reproductive organs 
come into action and enter into the mental life through their 
representative centres in the brain, they produce a commo- 
tion there which is the commencement of a revolution of the 
entire mental being ; and if the nerve-centres are unstable, it 
easily happens that their equilibrium is overthrown, and that 
instead of compactly associate function of the whole, a dis- 
sociate and predominant function of one centre or group of 
centres is set up. 

The odd thing from the psychological point of view is that 
all these hysterical persons are cured best by moral means ; 
that a vigorous moral shock or a suitable moral discipline is 
the most effective agent that can be applied ; that the physical 
disorder of the confederate centres is removed and the uniiy 
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of their function reatorod by operating upon that Bpiritnal 
a^nt in the baokgroimd which, according to the psycholo- 
gicn] theory, has no point of contact or relation vrith them. 
Always, however, is the psychologiflt willing, notwithstanding 
his thMry of their absolute separateness, to admit the power 
of mind oTer body more readily than the power of body over 
mind: it is only in the one direction that he desires the 
great golf which he placea between them to be impassable. 
FVom the physiological point of view it is not strange at all 
tiuU the social nature incorporate in the individual nature 
responds to the proper social stimuli, and tliat when the 
domiuit or suspended energies of the inhibit«d centres are 
aroased the energy of the predominantly active centre is 
withdrawn or inhibited ; the excitation of a neighbooring , 
centre ts the diversion of energy from the active centre ; the 
testoratton of the normal equilibrium the destruction of the 
morbid equilibrium. 

Another disease which effHces moral feeling temporarily, 
and even shatters moral character sometimes, especially in 
joung children, is epilepsy. Somehow, thongh we cannot 
teO how, the exquisitely line and complex organisation of 
nerre-Btmcture ia damaged by the intense molecular com- 
motioti wliich is the condition of the epileptic explosiou. 
P«rbapa it ia that the fine nervous substrata of this supreme 
organisation are so exhausted by the discharge, the principal 
tnut of which is tlie violation or the abolition of normal co- 
ordination, that they am unable immediately, and in some 
cases over, to recover their inhibitivc powers and so to take 
tlkcir proper |iart in the co-ordiuattona and sub-ordinations 
of fnaction. It is in that chac a sort of paralysis of functi<m 
following coDTulsioQ. Utidoubtedly it has happi-ned that a 
ekild'* conscience has been as clean eBoced after a succes- 
aioa of epileptic convulsions as the memory is effaced sume- 
fefann ID lilco manner ; and in that caae the child is made by 
Borlad art very much like the child that ia by nature con- 
gmitally destitute of moral sense. Those who see much of 
•ptiepaj are witneases of ("qually remarkable moral tnuisfor- 
motions in connection with the seizures in the adult ; the 
dHutgn either preceding or following the fits or in some 
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instances occurring in their stead. Looking first on this 
and then on that picture of the person in the two states, it 
is hard to realise that they are pictures of the same person. 
Perhaps the change goes no deeper than an exceeding irri- 
tability and suspicion and an extreme aptness to take offence 
where not the least offence was meant or given, but in other 
instances it is so great as to amount almost to a transforma- 
tion of character : suspicion, surliness, indolence, irascibility, 
and a disposition to false accusations and yicious deeds 
taking the place of candour, amiability, good temper, an 
obliging disposition and gentle behariour. Happily the 
abrupt change is mostly a passing phase : it might be com- 
pared well to that which takes place when a clear and 
cloudless sky is overcast suddenly with dark and threatening 
thunder-clouds ; and just as the darkened sky is cleared by 
the thunderstorm which it portends, so the gloomy moral 
perturbation is discharged sometimes by the epUeptic fit or 
fits, and the mental atmosphere cleared, the patient returning 
soon to his natural character. Not always, however: for 
the effect of a continued epilepsy, especially in children, may 
be a permanent deterioration of moral character ; the func- 
tional impairment, when unremoved, lapsing by degrees into 
structural impairment. Be that as it may, the fact is plain 
that a physical cause of some kind, deranging the fine, in- 
tricate, and probably unstable organisation which subserves 
the highest functions of mind — those, namely, of moral feel- 
ing and will, abolishes temporarily those fanctions. 

A similar derangement of moral feeUng and will may 
follow the shock of an attack of acute mania in a young 
person of fourteen or fifteen years of age, especially if it be 
in a person who, inheriting a predisposition to insanity, 
has unstable nerve-centres. The order of events is in this 
wise : after the abatement of the acute excitement there is 
apparent recovery, for the intellect regains its clearness and 
sharpness in the ordinary relations of life, but there is not a 
concomitant return to the normal moral character ; on the 
contrary, a persisting moral alienation shows itself in ex- 
treme self-conceit, impudence, indolence, deceit, wilfulness, 
even violence ; therewith a complete moral insusceptibility, 
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80 that, though knowing right j&x>m vnrong well enough, he 
is not impressional to good influence, likes and does the 
wrong, and evinces no desire to suit his conduct to his know- 
ledge. The social self in him is extinguished. A plain 
proof this, if proof were necessary, that a keen intellectual 
apprehension of right and wrong is useless to generate a 
good will without the inspiring and driving force of good 
feeling. In any case there is very little altruistic feeling in 
the mind of a boy or girl before puberty, for which reason 
an alienation of mind before that great physiological event 
has taken place and brought about its resulting evolution 
of new thought, feeling and desire, usually presents many 
features of moral derangement ; still in all healthily consti- 
tuted beings of civilised parentage there is a certain moral 
germ or capability on which education works ; and that it is 
which has been damaged or destroyed by the storm of the 
mania. The interpretation of matters is something of this 
kind : a natural instability of the supreme nerve-centres, the 
ill-boding gift of inheritance ; easy and complete overthrow 
of their unstable equilibrium in the excitement of the mania, 
which in such case breaks out on a comparatively slight oc- 
casion and passes quickly into extreme incoherence ; incom- 
plete restoration of normal stability after the subsidence of 
the mental storm; a consequent impairment or extinction 
of the most fine inhibitive functions, which means an in- 
capacity to bring the highest regulating ideas and feelings 
to bear upon the lower feelings and impulses. 

The dissolution of the union of the federated suprQme 
nerve-centres may of course take place without evident statical 
or structural disorder — may, that is to say, be purely func- 
tional in the first instance ; all that has happened is that a 
mental equilibrium somewhat unstable naturally has fallen 
into a temporarily more stable equilibrium of an abnormal or 
morbid kind. In all forms of mental derangement there nre 
two underlying pathological conditions : the one dynamical, 
being a functional dissociation or severance of the nerve- 
centres that have been organised to act together physiologi- 
cally, whence naturally for the time being an incoherence of 
function and a discontinuity of individual being ; the other 
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statical, consisting in a stractnral change in the nerve-ceDfl 
or in their uniting fibre, whence a permanent disintegration 
of the substance of ideas. The physiological order of de- 
velopment is association and then integration of ideas, the 
pathological order of degeneration is dissociation and then 
disintegpution of them. I am not prepared to say which 
condition of things obtains in the child whose moral sense 
has been destroyed by an attack of madness — whether, that 
is to say, the main trouble is an interruption of the bonds of 
association, a dissolution of partnership, so to speak, or 
whether some minute structural change in the nerve-elements 
that no microscope can detect has been produced ; but in any 
case the former condition, in which patient and systematic 
training, intellectual and moral, might work a cure, is obvi- 
ously a less serious mischief than the latter, in which it is 
hard to believe that a cure could ever be eflfected. Note by 
the way, that in using the term instability of mental organ- 
isation one may, conformably to the foregoing theory of 
pathology, properly distinguish two conditions : (a) an insta- 
bility of the association or federation of centres, whereby 
they are prone to dissociate function ; and (b) an instability 
of the nervous molecule itself, whereby it is prone to easy 
explosion. 

There are other conditions occurring in connection with 
the development of the reproductive system at puberty that 
may occasion a good deal of moral disorder, but I need not 
discuss them here. On physiological grounds one might 
venture to predict that to eliminate the sexual system and 
its intimate and essential mental workings from the consti- 
tution of human nature, would be to eradicate the vital 
principle of morality, of poetic and artistic emotion, of reli- 
gious feeling among mankind. Eunuchs, so far as informa- 
tion about them goes, lend strong support to the opinion, 
since they are for the most part deceitful, liars, cowardly, 
envious, malignant, destitute of social and moral feeling, 
mutilated in mind as in body ; ^ and it is, I think, still 

* • Certainly there is a consent between the body and the mind ; and where 
Nature erreth in the one, she ventureth in the other. Ubi peccat in uno 
periclitatur in altero. . . . Kings in ancient times (and at this present in some 
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further strengthened by observation of the mental and 
moral effects of the development of the reproductive system 
at puberty, and of the special features of the different forms 
of mental derangement that occur at different periods of 
life. What then shall be said of those holy men of old of 
whom we are told that they made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven*s sake ? This certainly : that they 
emasculated virtue in order to escape from the temptations 
of vice; and that only would they find the kingdom of 
heaven a fitting place for them if the glorious company of 
angels, apostles, prophets, and holy men and women there 
were moral eunuchs. In our dealings with physical nature 
we conquer not except by obeying ; and so likewise in the 
conflict of the passions of our nature it is necessary to 
acknowledge and assimilate their true force and character, 
and so to get the best use of them, not by vain and foolish 
attempts to extinguish them as mortal enemies, but by wise 
and patient efforts to turn and guide and use their forces in 
the path of a higher development. A castrated chastity is 
a chastity without contents, neither virtue nor vice in any 
character. The holiness of Heaven postulates the root- 
passions of Hell. 

The next examples of moral degeneracy to claim notice 
are those that are met with often at the commencement of 
mental alienation, before the person is so far deranged as to 
be deemed positively insane. Almost every kind of mental 
disorder begins with a moral alienation, not very marked 
perhaps at the outset, but so thorough after a time in some 
cases that a person may seem the opposite of what he was 
in feeling and conduct. Then the hidden potentialities of 
his nature reveal themselves in a sad and startling develop- 
ment. In place of diffidence and self-restraint we see 
exhibited a bold and presumptuous address; in place of 
refined manners and modest conversation, coarse behaviour 
and indelicate allusions ; in place of chaste and decent con- 

« 

countries) were wont to put great trust in eunuchs ; because they that are 
envious towards all are more obnoxious and oflficious towards one. But yet 
their trust towards them hath rather been as to good spials and good whis- 
perers, than good magistrates and officers.' — Bacon, Euay on Drf&rmity, 
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duct, indecency and even open lascivionsness ; in place of 
prudence in business, foolliardiness in speculation ; in place 
of candour and honourable dealing, duplicity, guile, and 
even vicious and criminal tendencies: — these are the trans- 
formations that are witnessed in different cases. Moreover, 
this moral alienation, which is manifest before there is 
positive intellectual derangement, accompanies the latter 
throughout its course, and may last for a while after all dis- 
order of intelligence has gone ; it is the truer and deeper 
derangement, being a derangement of character; and 
therefore it is notoriously not safe to count the recovery of 
a person sure and stable until he has returned to the senti- 
ments and affections of his natural character. 

Here then we perceive plainly that when the mind under- 
goes degeneration the moral feeling is the first to show it, as 
it is the last to be restored when the disorder passes away : 
the latest and highest gain of mental evolution, it is ^e 
first to witness by its impairment to mental dissolution : the 
first effect of mental degeneration, it is the last to witness to 
full mental regeneration. In undoing a mental organisation 
nature begins by unravelling the finest, most delicate, most 
intricately woven and last completed threads of her mar- 
vellously complex network. Were the moral sense as old 
and firmly fixed an instinct as the instinct to walk upright 
or the more deeply planted instinct of propagation, as many 
people in the presumed interests of morality have tried to 
persuade themselves and others that it is, it would not be 
the first to suffer in this way when mental degeneration 
begins; its categorical imperative would not take instant 
fiight at the first assault but would assert its authority at a 
later period of the decline ; but being the last acquired and 
least fixed, it is most likely to vary, not only, as I have 
shown, in the pathological way of degeneracy, but also, as 
might be shown abundantly, in physiological ways, according 
to the diversities of conditions in which it is placed. Like 
all forming organic matter, it is plastic and exhibits a cir- 
cumstance-suiting power; and therefore it varies in its 
sanctions in different nations, societies, sects, castes, indi- 
viduals in a way that a thoroughly formed and fixed instinct, 
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like the instmct to walk nprigbt, does not. Why should 
not a savage steal when he wants food, or kill his mother 
when she is old and useless, or sell his sister's children, 
since it seems the most natural and proper thing in the 
world to him? *Tia the categorical imperatiye of his 
practical reason, the instinct of right in him« 

In this relation the most interesting form of mental 
disease perhaps is that which is known in medicine as 
general paralysis; interesting because it is usually accom- 
panied with a signal paralysis of moral sense from the out- 
set, and because we can trace nearly from their first 
beginnings morbid changes in the brain going along with 
the decay of mental and motor powers. Not exact and 
complete relations, it is true, but such broad general rela- 
tions as warrant the belief of exact and complete relations ; 
while towards the end, when the waning mental and motor 
functions are well-nigh extinct, there is plain evidence of 
waste and destruction of nerve-elements suiting well with 
the decrepit functions. At the beginning of the disease 
the prominent mental symptoms in the most typical cases 
are those of deterioration of moral sense and will ; the 
earliest derangement of all being a great exaltation of ideas 
and feelings and will very like that which characterises the 
early stages of alcoholic intoxication. Indeed, it is an 
example that may help us to a conception of the physical 
nature of the initial process of a moral derangement. An 
active determination of blood accompanies an excessive 
action of the nerve-centres, the residt of the agitation or 
commotion in them being an impairment of the interinhibi- 
tive functions ; and accordingly the individual cannot apply 
his mind closely and exactly to impressions, social or physi- 
cal, so as to get a real touch or hold of them and of their just 
relations to one another — that is to say, to apprehend and 
truly reflect them as they are. Thence flows the appearance 
of an egoistic disdain or disregard of them ; all the more 
marked because the lower feelings of the excited and exalted 
self, which preserve the unity imparted to them by the 
organic life, assert themselves with an unaccustomed freedom 
from reserve. How indeed can the individual perceive 
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properly the object and its relations if the group of centres 
that have been organised to act together in the perception 
of it, and the associate action of which is the perception, 
cannot combine as thej should owing to commotion in them? 
And how can he, unperceiving the impressions justly, feel 
and act justly in relation to them ? The unity of his higher 
nature is more or less impaired by the excessive stimulation — 
its altruism suspended ; the unity of his lower nature remains 
and is made more self-assertive by it — its egoism exag- 
gerated. So it is perhaps that you get the moral impairment 
of incipient drunkenness and of the first stage of typical 
general paralysis. 

A not unfrequent feature of the moral deterioration of 
the disease, striking enough in some cases, is a persistent 
tendency to steal, the person stealing stupidly for the most 
part what he does not particularly want and perhaps makes 
no use of when he has stolen it. It is not uncommon 
therefore for those who are victims of the disease in its early 
stages to be sent to prison and treated there as criminals, 
notwithstanding that a duly skilled medical observer might 
be able to say, and perhaps does say, with entire certitude, 
firom an appreciation of the physical and mental symptoms, 
that the supposed criminal was attacked by an organic 
disease of his brain which had destroyed his moral sense at 
the outset, which would go on to destroy the other faculties of 
his mind in succession, and which would end by destroying 
life itself. Not wickedness but disease is what we are really 
confronted with in that case ; and though with the imperfect 
instruments of research at our present command we cannot 
discern the actual minute structural changes which are the 
physical conditions of the deteriorations of character, and 
link them in an exact correspondence the one with the other, 
we feel none the less sure of their existence and of the un- 
failing correspondence. In the visible destructive changes 
that are patent after death wo recognise the extreme patho- 
logical issues of the minute molecular changes which, though 
unseen, we are sure are there at the beginning. 

Note here and consider for a moment, in passing, the 
impulse to steal which is so marked a feature in some. 
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though not in all, cases of general paralysis. Whence 
comes it? It would not be true to say that there is a 
hidden instinct to steal in all persons who fall victims to 
that disease, an instinct that is unveiled by its ravages, 
since all general paralytics do not exhibit it. But it is true 
that there is in every one a strong self-conservative instinct, 
which in the domain of complex social evolution shows 
itself in manifold secondary modes of self-preservation and 
self-aggrandisement. The information we need, and which 
must be set down as entirely wanting, is a full and exact 
previous history of the character of the individual who ex- 
hibits this symptom, in respect particularly of the strength 
and forms of his acquisitive tendencies, and the full and 
exact character-histories also of the members of his family, 
since in one or another of them we may perceive in full dis- 
play what lay in germ only in him. It is a close and rigid 
study of individual psychology that is wanting and is wanted; 
for to learn, as we do perhaps in some cases, that insanity or 
another form of nervous disease existed in his ancestors, 
though a distinct advance on anything that pure psychology 
can tell us, is still knowledge so vague and general as to be 
of little more value than it would be to know that he was 
born when this or that planet was in the ascendant. Had 
we such exact histories at our service, and could we there- 
upon find our way through the complicated interactions, by 
tracing the orderly developments which undoubtedly exist 
in the seeming disorder, it is certain that we should discover 
the required explanation. The impulse to steal would 
perhaps be revealed as the pathological evolution of strong 
or strongly self-regarding acquisitive impulses in that family 
nature. 

More than a mere knowledge of the family bent of 
nature, however, would be needed in any case : in order to 
understand fully the varieties of moral derangement, it 
would be necessary to study them in relation to (a) the 
exact character of the individual as it has been formed 
by inheritance and training; (6) the particular disinte- 
gration of it by disease, according to the degree, extent 
and particular character of the disease — that is to say, its 
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special morbid range and the special damage it has done; 
and (c) the subsequent pathological developments of the di^ 
integrate character ; which may be of little moment in some 
cases, as in general paralysis, where the severify of the 
organic disease, entailing a mental destruction, precludes 
them, but of great importance in other cases, as for example 
in chronic hereditary insanity, where there is no such 
hindrance to the developments of morbid or degenerate 
varieties of human nature. Let no one then at any time 
deceive himself by laying the evil impulses within him to the 
charge of a devil or any other external principle of evil, but 
let him rather search diligently for the source of them in 
himself and in his ancestral antecedents, and endeavour 
patiently to eradicate them in himself and in his posterity. 

Here let us pause for a moment in order to mark the 
ground which has thus far been gained and to see where 
we now stand. It was shown first, being set down as a 
fact of observation, that mental derangement in one gene- 
ration is sometimes the cause of an innate deficience or 
absence of moral sense in the succeeding generation, the 
child bearing the burden of ancestral depravation in a con- 
genital deprivation ; and we now place by the side of that 
statement this second observation — that moral feeling, the 
finest flower of social evolution, is the first function of mind 
to be aflFected at the beginning of mental derangement in the 
individual. Thus it appeal's that an absence or impairment 
of moral sense marks the way of degeneracy in the individual 
and through generations : as man begins to go to pieces, 
alike as individual, as family, as society, as nation, as 
humanity, the moral feeling goes : the last to inspire him it 
is the first to expire in him. 

The next examples of marred moral character and will 
to which I call attention are those which sometimes follow 
injuries of the head. It happens in these cases after an in- 
jury that may or may not have caused immediate symptoms 
of a serious nature, that slow degenerative changes are set 
up in the brain, which go on in an insidious way for months 
or years and produce first great irritability, then little by 
little a weakening, and eventually a destruction of mind. 
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The person who appears perhaps to be all right soon after 
his accident turns out to be all wrong, and irretrievably 
wrong, years after it. Now the instructive matter is that 
the moral character is usually impaired first in these cases, 
and in some of them is completely perverted without a corre- 
sponding deterioration of the understanding. The injury has 
given rise to disorder in the most delicate part of the mental 
organisation, the part which is only separated from actual 
contact with the internal surface of the skull by the thin 
investing membranes of the brain; and once this delicate 
organisation has been seriously damaged, it is seldom that it 
is ever restored completely to its former state of soundness. 
The first symptom to attract notice is a change of temper 
and disposition for the worse, the most fine sensibilities and 
the highest inhibitive functions having been plainly impaired. 
He is easily and unduly excitable, especially by alcohol, a 
little of which will produce a great eflfect, perhaps rendering 
him actually insane for the time its effects last ; he is prone 
to outbreaks of anger which mount almost to outbreaks of 
maniacal fury ; may indulge in excesses that are quite 
foreign to his natural character ; a moderate fever or other 
inflammatory disorder will give rise to delirium ; he is easily 
exhausted by mental exertion to which he finds himself un- 
equal; is incapable of systematic and steady application. 
The meaning of these symptoms is that the co-ordination of 
the supreme mind-centres has been so weakened by their dis- 
order, their equilibrium rendered so unstable, that it is easily 
overthrown by causes that would have no such effect upon a 
sound mental organisation. As matters get worse, an in- 
creasing loss of memory and other symptoms of mental 
decay show themselves, and the course of events is pretty 
regularly, or with intercurrence of acute mania and perhaps 
epileptic fits, to dementia — the term of the morbid degene- 
ration. 

Here it will be proper to take particular note of the sig- 
nificant fact that one whose mental organisation has been 
lamed by injury to the head in the way just described is, at 
the commencement of the trouble, very much like in general 
temper and quality of mind one who has inherited a distinct 
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tendency to insanity : his weakened brain is brought to an 
unstable state very much like that which the latter has in* 
herited naturally. Easy excitability, especially by alcohol, 
outbursts of passion that overflow into torrents of incoherent 
fury, sudden and passing, delirium lighted by a moderate 
fever or by other causes which would be inadequate ordi- 
narily to produce that efifect — these and the like are signs of 
weak inhibitive powers of the higher social or moral sort ; 
the natural result of such weakness being the indulgence of 
egoistic tendencies, anti-social in their operation, and an 
ever-increasing mischief as .habit makes the way of disorder 
easier and the return to order harder. Later on more shall 
be said concerning the qualities of a brain whose temper has 
the flaw of a predisposition to degenerate mental function ; 
at present I desire only to note the resemblance between it 
and the brain that has been damaged by the effects of 
violence. Assuredly passion and prudence, self-control and 
reflection, right and wrong, even pleasure and pain have 
very different meanings to a person so constituted or so 
maimed morally from what they have to one who has no 
reason whatever to blame either inheritance or accident. 

To discuss at length the abstract question whether pleasure 
is the aim of human conduct seems to be hardly a more fruit- 
ful procedure than it would be to discuss whether stockings 
are the aim of human feet. I suppose if mankind had not 
practically felt it a proper aim to pursue pleasure and to shun 
pain they would not have invented Heaven as a place to be 
aspired to, and Hell as a place to be recoiled from ; a reflec- 
tion which may be allowed to settle the abstract question for 
us here. Certainly a prior obligation that would properly 
lie upon us before we made the attempt to ascend into the 
high regions of abstract discussion would be to find a soUd 
standing ground in a concrete study of the particular indi- 
vidual and his particular likings and dislikings, pleasures 
and pains, as determined by natural temper, training, age, 
constitutional state and the like ; for certain it is that one 
man's pleasures are another man's pains, and that the same 
person may find very bitter at fifty years of age what he 
relished acutely at twenty-five. Moreover, if pleasure, is it 
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immediate or distant, seeing that it depends on the individual's 
foresight whether he looks beyond the moment, or the hour, 
or the day, or the year? And, if distant, is it minutes, years, 
or centuries distant, since the direct pleasure of the moment 
may be a sacrifice of self to an unborn posterity ? To settle 
abstractly whether pleasure is or is not the end of human 
conduct is very much like settling the question after it has 
been emptied of its contents. 

Thus far it has been shown that moral feeling and will 
are impaired or destroyed by degeneration going on through 
generations, by the disorganising effects of disease, and by 
direct physical injury to the brain. I now go on to point 
out that the same effects are produced by the chemical 
action of certain substances which, when taken in excess, are 
poisons to the nervous system — by the abuse of such nerve- 
sfcimulating and nerve-narcotising substances as alcohol and 
opium. Nowhere is to be found a more miserable specimen 
of degradation of moral feeling and of impotence of will than 
is presented by the person who has become the abject slave 
of either of these pernicious indulgences. His finest moral 
sensibilities are extinguished and his least fine blunted: 
steadily sensitive to his own selfish wants and persistent to 
gratify them, he is insensible to the feelings and claims of 
his family whose dearest interests he sacrifices without real 
compunction, and indifferent to the obligations and responsi* 
bilities of his social position ; he will often profess you very 
fine sentiments, and perhaps indulge in the pleasant debau^ 
chery of a visionary imagination inspired by intensely egoistic 
feeling and stimulated by the drug, but uncontrolled by reali- 
ties, the disciplinary and disagreeable hold of which the drug 
has deadened or destroyed ; for the most part he is untruth- 
ful and untrustworthy, and in the worst end there is not a 
meanness of pretence or of conduct he will not descend to, 
not a lie he will not tell, not a degradation he will not undergo, 
scarce a fraud he will not perpetrate, in order to gratify 
his absorbing craving. It is not enough to say that passion 
is strengthened and will weakened by indulgence, as a moral 
effect : that is so no doubt, but beneath that effect there lies 
the deeper fact of a physical deterioration of nerve-element j 

T 
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for the alcohol and the opinm enter the blood, are carried 
by it to the inmost minute receases of the brain, and act 
there injorionsly upon the elements of the exgnisitelj deli- 
cate stractnres. So its finest^ hitest organised, least stable 
parts which subserve moral feeling and supreme will are 
marred. Vain is it to preach reformation to one who has 
brought himself into this damnable predicament; if any 
good is to be done with him he must be restrained forcibly 
from his besetting vice for a long enough time to allow the 
brain to get rid of the poison, which it will do pretty soon, 
and its tissues to recover their healthy tone, which they will 
take a long time to do, if they ever do. Moreover, the tis- 
sues have sometimes had the congenital misfortune to begin 
with the original taint of a depraved tone; they have in- 
herited the proclirity to drink, it is ingrained in their nature; 
and once the craving is stirred it is kindled quickly by gra- 
tification into uncontrollable desire. 

There is nothing pleasant in the taste of alcohol or of 
opium — at any rate in the first instance before experience 
of their pleasing mental effects has associated that pleasure 
with the experience of the means to it, and so, by a fusion of 
the pleasure of the end with the means, produced a vitiation 
of the natural taste — to make men betake themselves to 
them so eagerly as they do all over the world. This eager 
use running headlong into abuse is evidence of the longing 
that there is in human nature for the ideal ; for an elation 
of feeling, an expansion of sympathy, a freedom of mental 
power, an exaltation of the whole nature, mental and bodily, 
are obtained thereby which are denied to it by the real. The 
low savage does not care for the taste of rum, but once he 
has had the ideal opened to him by feeling the exhilarating 
effects of it he will sacrifice everything he possesses, even 
his last blanket, to procure it, and abandon himself unre- 
strainedly to its effects whenever he has the opportunity ; so 
that there is no surer way of initiating and hastening the 
decline and extinction of savage races than by the introduc- 
tion of alcohol among them.^ Herein we see a curious proof 

■ Except perhaps to bring them into contact with civilisation, and to 
•zpeot them to conform to its usages 1 To impose regnlaritj and constraint on 
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€»f the wide gap that there is between the lowest human 
being and the highest animal, for no animal, except perhaps 
here and there a monkey or an elephant, appears to have 
such a taste of the ideal kindled in it by alcohol as to over- 
come the repugnance of its natural taste. When it is made 
a reproach to the drunkard that he degrades himself in a 
way which no brute ever does, he may claim that as proof of 
his higher capacity and higher aspiration, confessing how- 
ever, if he be penitent enough, to a cultivation of the ideal in 
a wrong fashion. Were he mere brute he would be content, 
like it, to live in the gratifications of his senses: it is because 
he has higher yearnings in him that he is dissatisfied with 
the real of sense, craves a compensating ideal of the imagina- 
tion, and creates it for himself either as drunken bliss, or as 
a vision of earthly grandeur in some shape or other, or as a 
life of eternal happiness in the world to come — a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Pessimism in fact 
supplemented by optimism in theory — such the eternal plan 
of human life ; wherefore the two rules of it come finally to 
be, according to the dark or bright ground-tone of the indi* 
vidual*s nature, according as it is instinct with the hard logic 
of reason or animated with the warm hope of imagination — 
llfaut cuUiver noire jardin^ and Ilfaui cultiver noire ideal. 

oatnres that demand lawleM liberty ; to create in them wants which they 
have not and whicli tliej think yon strangely contemptible for having ; to 
attempt to instil abstract thoughts and moral feeling into beings whose Ian- 
gnage is a Tehicle incapable of conreying them, who have only sensations and 
few, simple, and mean ideas, and who |»ractise a gross sensoalism ;— what is it 
bat to break op the foondations of their mental being 7 To beings of so low 
and simple a mental organisation Christianity is a disintegrant — as pernicious 
almost as alcohol. 
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SECTION IV. 

THE MORAL SENSE AND WILL IN GBI1CINAL8. 

Habitual criminals are a class of beings whose lives are 
sufficient proof of the absence or great blantness of moral 
sense. It is the common experience and common testimony 
of those who have much to do with these antisocial varieties 
of the human kind that a certain proportion of them are of 
distinctly weak intellect, albeit not sufficiently so to warrant 
their seclusion in asylums as idiots or imbeciles. They 
abound among vagrants, partly from a restless disposition 
and an inability to apply themselves to steady and 
systematic work, and partly because they do not easily find 
or keep employment. They are addicted to petty thefts, to 
acts of wanton mischief, and, much more so than the 
criminals that are not of such plainly low organisation, to 
arson, to sexual offences, and even to homicide. The ex- 
ternal conditions of civilised life are too fine and complex 
for their blunt and defective capacities, and they are unable 
to adjust themselves to them so as to procure tiie g^tifica- 
tion of their propensities or even the means of living ; hence 
it is that, urged by their instincts and impatient of restraints 
whose nature they are incapable of appreciating, they are 
prone to explode in some criminal act. Sometimes they are 
provoked to a passionate act of violence by those who tease 
or otherwise irritate them ; sometimes they are impelled to 
imitate a crime of which they have read or heard spoken ; 
sometimes they are used designedly as instruments by 
criminals of stronger intellect whom they look up to with a 
sort of respect. Their fate is indeed a hard one. Congenital 
outcasts from the social organisation by the preordination 
of the society that has produced them, it is nevertheless 
demanded of them that they should conform to the laws 
of a body of which they are not a part, but from which they 
are apart ; and they naturally fall back upon the inalienable 
right of the individual to be : that right of which no one 
jcaU be deprived or deprive himself, quo nemo cedere potesty as 
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Spinoza says — the right, that is to say, to live and to pursae 
the means to live. 

In prison they prove troublesome to the officials, partly 
because of their irritable moods and small self-control, and 
partly because other prisoners, taking advantage of their 
weakness, instigate them to acts of insubordination. They 
will generally listen respectfully to the admonitions of the 
t^haplain and express readily and superabundantly the 
penitence which he solicits ; one of them, for example, of whom 
Dr. Guy makes mention, confessed to as many as five 
murders which Jie had never committed ; but they have no 
real sense of the wickedness of their doings, feel no true 
remorse, are incapable of genuine penitence. Their de- 
fective natures will not take the stamp of virtue. Their 
lives therefore are spent in alternations of long periods in 
and of short periods out of prison; for after undergoing 
their punishment for some offence or other they are dis- 
charged at the expiration of their sentences, and, soon 
committing crime again, are soon convicted again. Prison 
officials who perceive them to be mentally weak and irre- 
claimable, and know how surely they will resort to their 
criminal ways when they are free, would gladly see a way to 
some means of detaining them in a special establishment at 
the end of their terms of punishment or immediately after 
conviction, but as they cannot certify them to be actually 
insane or imbecile in the legal sense no such protec- 
tion is given. Some of them are epileptic, and others of 
them have sprung from families in which epilepsy, insanity, 
or some allied neurosis exists. Malformed or deformed in 
part or whole of body, with irregular and bad conformation 
of head and face — that has been the representation of 
criminals by sculptors and painters at all times ; and it may 
justly be taken to be the intuition of experience, the con* 
solidated result of observation that the organisation of the 
wicked is commonly defective. Pity it is that no better use 
is made of beings so mal-organised as to be utterly incapable 
of moral sensibility and therefore of repentance and reform, 
than to punish them with sufferings which do them no good, 
and after that to turn them loose again upon society in. 
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which they can make no living room for themselves except 
by crime. It in as if the bodily organism, having bred a 
morbid element which by its nature could not take part in 
the healthy physiological life, but must cause disorder of it 
by its presence, were not solicitoms to get rid of it altogether 
by excretion or to render it harmless by isolation in a 
morbid capsule or in a special morbid area, but were to 
launch it again and again after •ach brief period of isolation 
among the elements of the healthy structures in order to 
generat^e new disorder. To educate them m noi to improve 
them, it is simply to render them more dangerous. 

Weak as these habitual criminals sometimes are in 
understanding, it is instructive to observe how they consort 
together by an elective affinity and are united into a loosely 
gregarious society by bonds of a kind — for example, by the 
respect which the weaker has for the stronger criminal, by 
their mutual aid and defence against the common enemy on 
which they prey, by the secrecy which they have to preserve, 
by the thieves' honour which they show in the division of 
spoils, and by the like tacit leagues: a society that they 
would not keep up, since they would never conform willingly 
to any code, but for the constant pressure and always mena- 
cing danger from without. In these rude rudiments of morals 
they yield us an incidentally instructive example of a moral 
sense in the making, for they consider it entirely wrong to 
do to one another what they do not think it in the least 
wrong to do to society as a whole ; not otherwise than as, 
according to the moral code of the Old Testament, * Thou 
shalt not kill ' and ' Thou shalt not steal,' having a specially 
tribal application, did not mean, *Thou shalt not kill a 
Canaanite ' and ' Thou shalt not spoil an Egyptian.' 

A class of people who, congenitally destitute of moral 
sense, have not the sensibilities to feel and respond to im- 
pressions of a moral kind, any more than one who is colour- 
blind has sensibility to certain colours — ought to be deeply 
interesting to the niet:iphysical psychologist, who, however, 
has strangely ignored them in the construction of his philo- 
sophical theories. They are apt instances to prove to him 
that if, as he alleges, the moral sense has not been acquired 
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in tlie prMieflE of nasaraH ^rvohman, bm infnMl br m siipR^ 
hjUhteI iugnnaamu ii idkv 02 airr xsxe be decrxmdad sod last 
by the ofeaetMsa^ cf mcmiml law id a prcineff of bnnm d^- 
genenlaoHL DocfeDexic^ TsriiPties of tbe kind m^ wcdild 
bare to be rc^foiencte in ivder ^c* be & for mux vrae fiMSftl 
DBe, tbej Bttiik liie cKt^foricBl impeistive of tbe mend s«nfie 
brougbt iannk to wro. Wbd mot^ inqiartmiit sad b^^ifnl to 
bim in the cxnabnicstkB id m looni Bcmle from pcntiFe data 
than to have the aero tin» dfdhntoh- fixed ^ UnfcrtmiaitielT 
thejbaTe Botjeit been madel^ mb^ecst of exact and positiT^ 
inqoiij, akfaoQgh I eannot donbt t^iat a thanDia£:b and OMa* 
plete acieiitifie stodj ni <me bqA pereosu and of the ante* 
cedent conditioBB of bis being, matinfi: manifest b<vir be 
had oome, what exaedj be was^ and what nas the suvsal 
meaning of him, would be more instructive than all the 
Bcbolaatac disqaisitioiiBooiioerning the monl sense that hare 
been pot forth bj ambitioas thinkers. It is in trath sad 
to reflect that no scientific use is made of the abundant 
material for practiesl studies in psjcfaologj which onr priaans 
contain, and that when the worid is startled by some 
atrocions crime, and riiocked by the snbseqoent exhibition 
of an entire moral ins»isibility in its perpetrator, it thinks 
it has done enoogfa when it has nttered a loud howl of re* 
probation and insisted <m his being put out of the world or 
oat of the way. Hie makers and administrators of lawought 
really to have some pity for these defective beings suflFbring, 
as they do, onder an irremediably bad organisation ; but so 
far are they from showing compassion for tbem that they 
punish them angrily, not with the hope of reforming tlioni, 
seeing that experience has proved that to be impossible, nor 
with the hope of warning and improving others like them, 
seeing that their special examples can be no benefit to thoso 
who, defectively organised like them, are equally beyond 
remedy, but in retaliation for what they have made society 
suffer by their wrong-doings. Therein, though thoy cannot 
plead the warrant of philosophy, they rightly plead an imita- 
tion of the Divine exemplar who, claiming vengeance as his 
own, has given it full play in the infliction of eternal punish- 
ment : the institution of inflnite torture, paradox aa it soems^ 
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being the necessary and logical result of God's infinite lore 
for Himself.* 

So mach for the victims of a bad organisation who are 
urged into crime by instincts whose natural restraints are 
wanting, whatever their circumstances of life, and are not to 
be reformed by instruction, or by example, or by correction. 
Another class of criminals, standing at the opposite end of 
the scale to them, comprise those who, not being positively 
criminally disposed by nature, have yet fallen into crime in 
consequence of a gradually increased or a suddenly inflicted 
{pressure of adverse circumstances. They were probably 
much like hundreds of persons who have never overstepped 
the conventional line between their trade-morality and 
acknowledged crime, but they were so unfortunate in the 
changes and chances of life as to be exposed to suddenly 
urgent or to insidiously sapping temptation ; and they 
succumbed. Plainly they had not the best moral fibre, or 
they would have stood firm in resisting whatever temptation 
they were exposed to, but they were not worse endowed in 
that respect than many who, by reason of more fortunate 
circumstances, have escaped a similar adverse stress and 
fate. A great deal of the virtue of life is owing to the 
absence of the fit provocation to vice ; if among a hundred 
women one commits adultery, may we not safely say that 
there are some of the ninety-nine others who would have 
done the same in the same circumstances ? 

Between the two classes of criminals mentioned, the 
nature-made and the circumstance-made criminal, will come 
a third class comprising those who, having some degree of 
criminal disposition, would have been saved from crime had 
they enjoyed the advantages of a good training and of 
favourable surroundings, instead of growing up without 
education and amidst criminal surroundings. The circum- 
stance-suiting faculty of the brain adapts itself readily to 
the criminal atmosphere and grows to that mode of exercise. 
And in this relation it certainly ought not to be forgotten 
that there is education and education, and that it is small 
profit to teach a child the distance of the sun from the earth, 

> See an article in the Month of January 1882, by the Re?. Father Clark. 
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if it be not taught at the snine time to know, nad oot taught 
to Icnow out; but trained to feel, the distance between its 
hi{;her and low^r niitures. 

This division of criminula into three classes serves well 
llbr convenience of apprehension, but of course they are 
f thus separated by actiml dirisions in nature; on the 
, the; are united by all varieties of intermediate 
■ l degrees of difference of moral strength in diSereut 
idnals being aa constant and us common as different 
degrees of bitelligence. To apportion responsibility exactly 
ftccordiDg to deserts would be a task eiceeding the re- 
of human justice ; bnt to attribute the same 
e of moral capacity to all persons is to accnse divine 
PjDatice. which has ordained things far otherwise. Meanwhile 
t is not a little curious to reflect that while all the world 
ntertains more or less pity for the criminals of our second 
ind tltird classes, making allowance for them aa victims of 
iDfortunale circuin>itii.nce8, it has no sort of pity for those of 
■tlte first rJasg, who are really the victims of a worse fate — 
Bfiio fate made for them by the tyranny of a bad organisa- 
I tion. I suppose the reasoQ of that is that they stir an in- 
stinct of repulsion, because, regarded from the standpoint 
of the human ideal, they are felt to be less human. But 
why, riewing the matter from a more detached standpoint, 
sbonld a lame mind provoke any more anger than a lame 
body? 
_ the forcgrting reflections suffice to show that when man's 
kaktone is made the subject of serioua study the instigation 
Heftfae Devil is not an admissible eiplanation of its evil im- 
I paUeB ; that in all cases we must seek elsewhere for a natural 
eouM* of the pffi.'ct defective. Xor is it again enough to think of 
soeb impulses aa self-procreated in a spiritnal entity, spring- 
Ing up mysUTioualy in it from nowhere, and not legitimate 
nibjecta of scientiBc inquiry. Man will never truly realise 
tbe progrms tn self-improvemeiit wbicb be is capable of 
■lakiDg, until he searches out exactly the laws by which he 
hms become what he is and uses his knowledge systematically 
to make himself different. The problem is the same here as 
Ht is in the lower sciences — prevision for tbe purposes of 
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action : to observe in order to foresee, and to foresee in order 
to modify and direct. And the method to be employed is 
the same as that which has served so well in them — that is, 
the patient and diligent application of the method of obser- 
vation and induction. At one time it was the general 
belief that earthquakes, destructive storms, and other great 
physical calamities were the work of Satan ; the belief that 
lunatics were possessed with devils, who instigated their 
violent deeds, continued in vogue until quite a late period ; 
and it is still a belief in many quarters that the evil impulses 
of the wicked are inspired in them by the Devil, who by the 
loss of successive provinces in nature has now been driven 
to his last entrenchment in the human heart. And it seems 
likely that he will soon be driven out of that ; for as we 
search out diligently the causes of those great physical 
calamities of nature which were once thought to be of super- 
natural origin, and endeavour to prevent or to lessen by 
suitable means and appliances the damage which they do ; 
and as in like manner we inquire patiently into the nature 
of the diseases that afflict the insane and toy to cure them ; 
so we have now to search and learn whether the evil spirit 
that is in the wicked man, who in the land of uprightness 
deals unjustly and will not turn away from his wickedness 
to learn righteousness and to do justly, is not the legacy of 
parental or other ancestral error, wrong-doing, misfortune, or 
vice. When that inquiry has been completed successfully, 
it is not improbable that the domain of the supernatural in 
human affairs will be yet further contracted ; but if it be 
actually extinguished mankind must bear the last great 
loss patiently, as they have borne the extinction of Mars and 
Minerva, of the miracle- worker and the astrologer, of the 
beliefs in witchcraft and in special supernatural interpositions 
to reverse natural laws. Meanwhile it is worth noting here 
that the theory of Satanic impulse was based upon a genuine 
recognition of facts in so far as it admitted a determination 
of the individual by a stronger power in himself than he 
could counteract, while it strove hard, ingeniously compro- 
mising matters, to save responsibility by ascribing to the 
individual the indulgence of the evil passions through which 
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the Devil gained access to the citadel. It is the same old 
difficulty always coming back upon us in different guises 
and under different names : what part has determinism, 
what part freewill, in human doings 9 



SECTION V. 

BISOBBEBS OF WILL IN MENTAL BEBANGEMENT. 

It is a trite enough observation that nature does not show 
anywhere broad lines of demarcation, but makes everywhere 
easy passage from one class of things to another by gentle 
gradations, so that between the least things and the greatest 
a continuity exists throughout. It is we who make separate 
sciences, in consequence of the constitution of our faculties 
limiting our channels of apprehension to a few special points 
of contact with the external : we divide and classify in order 
to apprehend, making thus a sort of anatomy of nature. But 
inasmuch as we can only anatomise the dead, and as nature 
certainly is not dead and dividual but living and unity, we 
perforce sacrifice or lose much by these enforced divisions. 
Could we comprehend nature as a whole, which however 
intelligence co-extensive with it could alone do, the meanest 
things and the mightiest, the most like and the most unlike, 
the nearest and the most remote, all things great and small 
would be perceived to be bound together essentially as ele- 
ments of one mysterious whole. We should then perceive by 
an instantaneous intuition how necessary an issue of all the 
operations and changes of matter on earth from the begin- 
ning to now was any present act done there — the very act 
for example which I perform of writing the word that I 
write at this moment — and foresee in it all the possible 
operations of matter in time to come. 

Between the most sanely constituted individual, compact 
of well-balanced moral feeling, understanding and will, and 
the ill-constituted individual whom all the world is agreed 
to pronounce mad, there are beings who make a line of human 
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continuation from the one to the other: mediators they 
might be called , since a mediator must by virtue of being 
it share the natures of both the persons or classes between 
which he mediates. Near the borders of insanity then, yet 
not actually within them, we meet with persons some of 
whom it is not easy to classify : persons who in their modes 
of thought, feeling and will show marked peculiarities or 
positive eccentricities which make them remarked as unlike 
the ordinary run of men ; who have in fact an insane tem- 
perament — that is to say, a temperament of mind which be- 
speaks descent from a family in which insanity exists, which 
is itself a predisposition to insanity, and which betrays itself 
in odd departures from the common standard of social feeling 
and conduct. With the moral peculiarities go in extreme 
cases some peculiarities of bodily features and fiinctions, such 
as ill-shaped or unsymmetrical head, ill-formed or deformed 
ears, squint, stutterings and stammerings, grotesquely dis- 
cordant expressions of face— one part of which perhaps looks 
serious whUe the rest is wreathed in smiles^itreme grim- 
acings, especially under the influence of excitement, and 
other nervous distortions of features that occasion disloca- 
tions of the ordinary harmonies of expression, and that are 
of the same nature as the dislocations of the muscular co- 
ordinations and of the ordinary associations of ideas; but in 
many cases there is nothing more noticeable in that respect 
than a specially marked stamp of physiognomy which has 
been fashioned by the mood-marking muscles of facial expres- 
sion. In the lines and play of their features, in fact, and 
often also in the carriage, attitudes and gestures of body, 
one sees moulded the predominant traits of their moral 
character. 

Without going into details which, suitable enough in a 
treatise on mental pathology, would be unsuitable here,* we 
find, when we inquire what are the broad features of this 
unsoundly leavened mental temperament, that they mark, 
first, a partial degeneration or at any rate an incomplete 
sanity of moral feeling, and, secondly, a corresponding im- 
pairment or incomplete development of will. That is what 

* For details of the kind I refer to my treatise on the Ptstkology of Mini, 
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might perhaps have been foretold ; for if a temperament is 
unsound it is predisposed to degeneracy, and the degeneracy, 
whether it be into madness or into badness, will be marked 
by some defect of moral feeling and will. Not that the pecu- 
liarity in these persons commonly reaches a depth or takes 
a character of moral decline which could rightly be termed 
moral degradation; in many instances it is rather of the 
nature of a moral eccentricity or a moral discord, while in 
others it consists in the exaggerated growth of some parti- 
cular quality of character which, natural in temperate develop- 
ment, in excess becomes vice. Vanity grown to such a height 
as to lose the restraint of sanity ; love of gain developed into 
an extreme avarice and miserliness ; suspicion and distrust 
of others so excessive as to become a veritable monomania ; 
a mobile impressionability so little ballasted by logic of cha- 
racter or training as to present a perfect exemplar of inco- 
herence of thought and insincerity of feeling ; — these and the 
like egoistic tendencies in hypertrophied growth are the 
tokens of the deep fault, so to speak, in the moral disposi- 
tion. The fundamental note of character beneath the exces- 
sive growths is an intense and narrow self-regarding egoism : 
not necessarily a deliberate, conscious selfishness, but an 
acute self-feeling ; a constant and inveterate reference of all 
impressions to self, which is easily touched to the quick, being 
what is called very sensitive, as well it may be when all its 
sensibilities are collected into one sensitive point and that 
point self; a serene and exacting assumption, of a tacit kind, 
that what is important to him is or ought to be of equal mo- 
ment to all the world and a corresponding exacting demand 
on the services of others, without any sense of obligation or 
gratitude ; a sheer incapacity to conceive the insignificance 
of self in the economy of the whole and to view it and its 
relations objectively. The one thing a person of this kind 
cannot do is to objectify himself — to surmount self by a 
humorous criticism of self. It is impossible for him to 
believe, as he gets to the worst, that he and his concerns do 
not or ought not to fill as large a place in other people's 
thoughts as they do in his own, who, he may come to per- 
suade himself at last, are thinking or speaking ill of him. 
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scheming and plotting against him, ridiculing and shunning 
him, and the like. 

These excessive growths of egoism which pat the indi- 
yidual out of sound and wholesome relations with his fellows, 
and so far isolate him, exemplify very well the difficulty of 
attaining to and maintaining the right equilibrium between 
a development of individual tendencies and a just regard to 
the influence of the social medium : too much influenced 
from without, there is an end of spontaneity and he becomes 
little more than an automatic piece in the social mechanism ; 
too little influenced from without, individuality is apt to nm 
into an excess which verges on madness in extreme cases, 
and in all cases lacks the wholesome discipline and support 
that are got by growth against resistance and are essential 
to its best development. Vanity is a passion which is of 
social origin, springing from a love of the admiration or 
praise of the kind, and so far is a useful force in the social 
organisation, since it spurs the individual to gain what it 
pleases his vanity to have; although intensely egoistic in 
character, it is altruistic in the source of its sanction as 
an incentive of conduct, and altruistic also in the self- 
sacrificing energies which it sometimes inspires, since a 
person may risk what he values most, even life itself, out of 
an exalted vanity ; so it has an intermediate and usefal 
position between the more purely egoistic and the more 
purely altruistic feelings. Its social significance is well 
shown by two reflections — first, that the vainest mortal does 
not look for the admiration of bis horse, and, secondly, that 
his horse does not look for the admiration and flattery of its 
kind. But vanity, like other egoistic passions, cannot ever 
obtain its completest gratification if it is too self-regarding ; 
for it then defeats its own end of attracting praise and 
admiration, and brings on its possessor dispraise, ridicule 
and contempt. It is a quality which, in order to discharge 
its function well, must not grow beyond a certain mean ; the 
further it exceeds that measure the further it puts the indi- 
vidual as a social element out of the reach of the controlling, 
modifying, directing and inspiring influences of the social 
organisation ; until at last he becomes a positive morbid ele- 
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ment, useless or injurious in it. That we see to be the ten- 
dency and foresee to be the probable outcome of the narrow, 
intense, excessive vanity of the insane temperament. Envy 
again, another passion of social origin, has an innocent side in 
so far as it stirs the individual to exertion in order to emulate 
him whom he envies ; but when it is suffered to grow rank 
and malignant in the mind it corrodes the strength and eats 
out the goodness of character. So also with regard to the 
feeling of suspicion, which is a natural function in a 
complex social state ; for it is certain that without it no 
one would be able to conduct his life successfully in the 
midst of a crowd of self-regarding elements many of them 
justly deserving to be suspected. Held in due balance by 
the sense of surrounding checks and assimilating their 
influence, it is beneficial; suffered to grow to excess, in 
disregard of the restraining, consolidating, and strengthen- 
ing forces of the social medium, it runs into a mania of 
suspicion that cuts the individual off from communion with 
his kind, and becomes truly insanity. It is unfortunate 
that while the virtues of the mean in the general are evident 
enough, the real difficulty is to find and to keep it in the 
particular, seeing that it is always relative ; the virtue of one 
social medium being the vice of another, the faith of to-day 
the fable of to-morrow. 

As it has undoubtedly been the effect, we may say that 
it has been the aim, of the social union of men to facilitate by 
mutual help the satisfaction of their fundamental or primary 
wants — ^that is to say, the food-want, the sexual want, and 
one may perhaps add the clothing-want ; and the condition 
and effect of such union have necessarily been, as I have 
already pointed out, a certain repression of the personal or 
egoistic element, since the individual must needs conform to 
restraints on his primary passions in order to have the 
benefits of co-operation and even to render it possible. But 
a further and more remote effect of the increasing social 
complexity is to bring the personal element again into active 
development through the manifold secondary interests, 
ambitions, passions that are engendered in the complex 
social state — those social egoisms which are the less crude, 
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bot not less selfish, social developments of the primarj 
passions. Personal gratification no longer seeks or attains 
its aim in the mere satisfaction of physical wants ; it has to 
seek and attain them in a social medium by social means 
and in social advantages; and so it is that pure egoism 
necessarily undergoes social transformations in spite of 
itself. It appears then that egoistic and altruistic are 
terms which mark too abrupt a division when they are set 
over against one another to signify opposite and unrelated 
passions : for egoism cannot operate in the social sphere to 
its own advantage except by putting on the form of altruism. 
Now the constant tendency of the personal element is to 
inspire and urge to undue gratification these secondary 
passions that are developed out of the social union. Hence 
the difficuliy, nay the impossibility, of keeping a society pure ; 
hence indeed an inevitable tendency in itself to breed cor- 
ruption. Selfish devotion to pleasure, eager pursuit of 
wealth without the least regard to the oppression and 
misery that the pursuit may entail on others, unworthy 
ambitions of power and place and the use of unworthy 
means to attain tbem, guUe and fraud in bnsiness, enerra- 
ting luxury and effeminacy, decadence of public spirit, all 
the elements of decay that mark the decline of a society 
and go before its destruction, — these are the outcomes of an 
excessive egoism in its social developments. Obviously their 
tendencies are not to social consolidation but to social dis- 
ruption : without the sentiment of human solidarity intellect 
and power are selfish and disintegrant. In the social fusion 
of egoistic energies, however complete, there is always latent 
a disruptive or explosive disposition, as we may plainly 
understand there must be if their natural repulsions have 
been constrained under tremendous pressure to efface them- 
selves in the development of affinities : it is a tendency of 
them to get free, which gains force rapidly when the 
surroundings are not favourable to the maintenance of the 
social solidarity, and which in any case has its way in the 
end. For a society cannot any more than an individual 
continue to develope for ever, or for ever continue in one stay. 
In its primary forms of crude and simple passions the 
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which such pernicious antisocial elements are bred and in 
which they flourish, that the wrongdoer mostly goes un- 
punished; the appeal of his victim to law for redress is 
frustrated, because the process has been rendered so tedious, 
troublesome, complex and costly, by the exactions of many 
personal interests engaged in it, as to make it a less suffering 
for him to bear wrongs and less repugnant to allow the 
guilty to go free, than to seek an uncertain redress by that 
means ; more especially when the appeal has to be made to 
those who are tainted with a sympathy for such commercial 
enterprises and cannot see the iniquity of them. 

If such a society is to be saved from corrupting decay, 
nothing but a revolution of some kind will save it ; further 
evolution will only be the evolution of further elements of 
dissolution. The ideal which it worships is a debased and 
debasing one, not truly an ideal, but in reality an anti-ideal, 
and it sees it not. The only salvation then lies in a revolu- 
tion the great and tragic events of which, sweeping away 
conventionalisms and fusing barren and obsolete forms in 
its fire, extinguish ruthlessly these social egoisms, and 
bring men back to the stern realities and radical principles 
of human association. And it is only from below that such 
effective uprising, if it comes from within fhe society, can 
come. There would appear, however, to be one of three 
events which may happen to a society in this stage of germi- 
nating disruption, as Vico pointed out : either the strong 
hand of a dictator or Csesar who, making himself master, 
holds interests in firm check and gives executive force to 
the administration of paralysed law; or subjugation by a 
nation whose strength has not been corrupted by luxury and 
effeminacy, and which, inferior in so-called civilisation, is yet 
stronger and better, in so far as it is able to conquer and to 
govern ; or lastly, when despot and conqueror alike fail, civil 
strife and war arising out of excessive personal interests and 
weakened social bonds — a return in fact to a waste of barbar- 
ism fro mwhich at some distant day new life may spring. It 
is Bacon who makes the apt comparison of such disorganised 
and expiring commonwealths to * the streams of Hehcon 
which being hid under the earth (until the vicissitude of 
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things passing) break oat again, and appear in some other 
remote nation, though not perhaps in the same climate.' 

With societies as with individuals it is not intellect that 
constitutes character and will save their souls alive : more 
acute intellect will only be a keener pursuit of Selfish 
aims if there be not beneath it a sound solidarity of social 
feeling. The mere lust of knowledge is no better in itself 
than the mere lust of power. It is poor progress to be able 
to move over the earth at a speed ten times faster than our 
forefathers, if we lose our forefathers' simple and solid social 
virtues ; no great thing to surpass them in the brilliancj of 
electric lighting, if we get no better moral illumination. Of 
all foolish labours that may obtain a record in the history of 
humanity, when its course on earth is run, should some 
higher being there ever write the tragical story down, the 
most ludicrously abortive will be seen to be the attempt to 
build up a stable nation on a gospel of smartness. Any one 
who chooses may convince himself that the great revolutions 
of the world which have been the visible beginnings of new 
eras of progress did not spring from intellect but from feel- 
ing; not fully formed, Minerva-like, from the scheming head, 
but by slow gestation from the brooding heart, of mankind. 
When a revolution has been an affair of the understanding 
it has not been difficult to stop it by cutting off the heads of 
the few who conspired, but when a revolution has been bred 
in the hearts of the people it has not been stopped by cutting 
off their heads. Underneath the surface-waves of national 
consciousness which show themselves in the traditions, 
opinions, open feelings, institutions, aims of a people, 
there are in the deepest fountains of its character a great 
many latent energies at work ; and it is these that pursuing 
their secret and silent courses in infra-conscious depths really 
prepare the future and, when their waves are felt on the 
surface, determine its course. Manifesting their deep pulses 
here and there from time to time in scattered and disorderly 
volcanic upheavals which the ignorant ruler, uninspired by 
them, despises, so making ultimate revolution necessary, but 
the wise ruler, inspired by them, takes wise account of, no 
making evolution gradual, — ^ibey are the premonitory beat* 
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of a movement that, coming from the brooding heart of 
society, lies deeper than knowledge, and that knowledge wiU 
one day have to reckon with. 

As indeed with the individual so it is with homanitj as 
a whole : it is feeling that inspires and stirs its great pulses, 
the intellect fashioning the moulds into which the feelings 
shall flow. If you ask then what in time to come is to 
break to pieces the rampant egoisms of modem society, 
and to bring men back to the radical principles of human 
solidarity, seek the answer in a calm and purely scientific 
examination of such scattered upheavals of the greai 
sub-conscious social forces as take place from time to time 
in communistic, socialistic, nihilistic, anarchic outbreaks; 
blind, reckless, wildly visionary, seemingly insensate it 
is true, but not therefore meaningless — neither causeless 
nor without final cause ; . on the contrary, pregnant with the 
deepest meaning, being effects of what is in weltering ferment 
now beneath the surface and forewamings of what will be, 
either catastrophically or graduaUy.* There will be a grim 
experience and a troubled future for the nation that has not 
known, before that hour comes, how to g^de these forces in 
the right way, and to absorb and embody them in fitting 
forms of social and political organisation. The French Re- 
volution was momentous enough as an event, but it is per- 
haps more so as an awful example teaching how silently the 
great social forces mature, how they explode at last in vol- 
canic fury, if too much or too long repressed, and how terrible 
and apparently meaningless a desolation they produce. But 
not meaningless actually; for, as mankind is constituted, 
human progress is through human society, and these devas- 
tating storms are the revenge which the evolutional nisus 
takes on transgressed laws and at the same time the sweep- 
ing remedy which it applies to a rotten social organisation. 
It is anything but a sign of vigorous health when no such 

' Are they to be denounced, deplored, violently suppressed as wildly 
insane, because they appear simply destructive ? You might as well denounce, 
deplore, and violently suppress the destructive break-up of old chemical com- 
binations, because you cannot foretell the new and liigher combinations that 
are eventually to follow. 
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infra-conscious energies are active in a nation, for it means 
that the evolutional impulse in it is exhausted and decadence 
in progress. 

To return from this endeavour to point out the disruptive 
consequences of excessive antisocial egoisms to the straight 
path of our inquiry. A society thoroughly pervaded by sel- 
fish aims and pursuits may, like an individual moved by pre- 
dominant egoisms, go on — the former for several generations, 
the latter perhaps for a lifetime — without showing any further 
tokens of degeneracy ; whereupon the passing observer 
remarks only how well the wicked flourish. But let him pass 
by in succeeding generations and things shall not, perhaps, 
wear so flourishing an aspect. The antisocial conditions of 
one generation predetermine the social disintegrations of 
following generations, and the antisocial egoistic develop- 
ment of the individual predisposes to, if it does not predeter- 
mine, the mental degeneracy of his progeny ; he, alien from 
his kind by excessive egoisms, determines an alienation of 
mind in them. If I may trust in that matter my observations, 
I know no one who is more likely to breed insanity in his 
offspring than the intensely narrow, self-sensitive, suspicious, 
distrustful, deceitful and self-deceiving individual who never 
comes into sincere and sound relations with men and things, 
who is incapable by nature and habit of genuinely healthy 
communion either with himself or with his kind. A moral 
development of that sort is more likely, I believe, to pre- 
deteimine insanity in the next generation than are many 
forms of actual mental derangement in parents; for the 
whole moral nature is essentially infected, and that goes 
deeper down, and is more dangerous, qud heredity, than a 
particular derangement : a mental alienation is the natural 
pathological evolution of it. Once more, then, we perceive 
how deterioration of moral feeling proves itself to be an initial 
mark of degeneracy, by the distinct mental degeneracy which 
it produces when it has free course. 

It goes wi^out sajdng that the best will cannot coexist 
with such unsound moral dispositions as I have described 
under the name of insane temperament. True it is that 
they present sometimes that thin, shrill, eager, intense will 
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which, inspired by passion, is a sort of spasmodic self-will, 
but we do not observe that calm, full, strong, free will which 
comes of large and tme appreciation of external relations 
and of jast co-ordination of thoughts, feelings, and desires. 
Moreover, we meet sometimes with most remarkable instances 
of singular impotencies and perversions of will among per- 
sons who have this insane temperament. A thought of a 
painful kind or an impulse to do some absurd or wrong act 
arises in the mind and keeps its footing there, despite the 
most earnest desire to get rid of it; thrust into the back- 
ground for a moment by the urgent call of present interests 
or duties, it returns again and again to the front at the first 
chance, getting at last such a hold of the mind that the 
alarmed individual, who feels himself demoniacally possessed 
by it, is brought to a state of extreme horror and distress. 
Ludicrous as the tale of his sufferings seems in the telling of 
it, even to himself, it causes an unrest and anguish of mind 
which are far from being ludicrous ; for the sense of having 
lost hold of himself, of being at the mercy of an internal 
impulse which is not himself, the alarming apprehension that 
he may in an unguarded moment some day yield to an insti- 
gation which it costs him all his strength of watchful wiU to 
withstand, the awful feeling of a disruption of self and the 
appalling dissolution of self-confidence that accompanies it, 
— these produce an abiding distress and at times an inde- 
scribable despair. Even when the idea or impulse is in 
momentary abeyance, present enjoyment is hindered and 
the pleasure of hope frustrated by the overhanging dread of 
its recurrence. 

Here then we are presented with a very remarkable dis- 
integration of will in one who is certainly not insane in the 
sense of having lost his reason, seeing that he is clearly con- 
scious of the nature of his affliction and able to reason quite 
as justly about it as any one need be, but who is not sane in 
ilie sense of having a sound and compact union of well- 
balanced nerve-centres as the basis of his mental organisa- 
tion, and the consequent power over himself which would 
come of such a union. This native weakness, the outcome 
of which is a divided will — a dread of willing in obedience to 
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a rebellious impulse of self that which the larger and truer 
self would not will — is with him a matter of inheritance 
mainly, but a similar condition of nervous system is some- 
times brought about by special nerve-enenrating causes. 
Whatever be the intimate and hidden molecular conditions, 
it is plain that the bonds of association between the different 
nervous centres that together constitute the mental organisa- 
tion are so weakened as no longer to exert the inhibitive in- 
fluence necessary to keep them in their natural equilibrium 
and make them act together in perfect unison. The result is 
much like that which befalls when a particular muscle or a 
set of muscles in a physiological group or series betakes 
itself, in consequence of disorder of the proper nerve-centres, 
to independent action against a person's will and occasions 
the sort of mutinous movement we call choreic : it is a kind 
of St. Yitus's dance of the idea or impulse. The movement 
is perhaps distressing to him in the highest degree, but he 
cannot hinder it ; the more he tries to do so, and the more 
he thinks about it, the worse it is. There is a functional 
dissolution of the mental organisation, a disruption of the 
solidarity of its associated centres, the consequence of which 
is a decomposition or disintegration of will. For the will 
means, as I have already shown, the conscious expression of 
the co-ordination of mental functions working to an end : 
that co-ordination imperfect, will is imperfect; impaired, 
will is impaired ; exact and complete, will reaches its high- 
est quality and energy, its highest functional expression, in 
the particular person. Disruption of co-ordination is de- 
composition of will ; decomposition of vrill is dissolution of 
self ; dissolution of self before it is so great as to entail the 
actual loss of normal consciousness — ^that is to say, when it 
is impending and forefelt rather than actual and present — 
is accompanied by the most alarming shock to self-con- 
fidence. 

So much then concerning the special features of that 
unsoundly tempered character which, stopping short of 
actual insanity, is yet, as it were, the premonition of it. Its 
peculiarity being a native deficience 'of mental co-ordination 
and a consequent tendency to separate and inco-ordinate 
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action of parts — a neurosis spasmodical as I have elsewhere 
described it, which translates itself in consciousness as a con- 
vulsive psychosis — as distempered moral feeling and dismem- 
bered will — it is obvious that any enervating canse reducing 
still lower the natural energy of such a mental organisation 
will easily occasion those more serious disorders of function 
which are recognised as positive mental derangement. 
There is no reserve power in the background available to 
counterbalance the exhausting conditions, and the degeneracy 
runs quickly down to complete anarchy. Herein we may 
discern the explanation of three events which claim notice in 
the clinical history of hereditary madness : the first is the 
ease and rapidity with which the malady passes from its 
beginnings into a display of extreme incoherence ; the second 
is the like rapidity with which recovery takes place some- 
times from an extreme and almost hopeless looking incoher- 
ence, an equilibrium easily upset being easily restored ; and 
the third is the rapidity with which, when recovery does not 
take place, the disease runs down into an extreme and hope- 
less dementia — the easily induced functional disorder of the 
first event lapsing quickly into the organic deterioration of 
the last event. The essentially weak or unstable constitn- 
tion either of nerve-element itself or of the organised associa- 
tion of nerve-centres, or of both — the first being perhaps a 
main condition of the production of the second — in persons 
who have a strong hereditary predisposition to madness is 
shown furthermore by the fact that a similar condition of 
things, betraying itself by similar symptoms, is produced 
sometimes by active nerve-exhausting causes in persons who 
have not up to that time shown any noticeable signs of such 
a predisposition. 

The briefest survey of the main features of the leading 
forms of mental derangement is enough to show that a 
loss of power over the thoughts, feelings, and acts is an 
essential fact of the anarchy. Not that the aflSicted person 
is himself distressed usually by this failure of will, or even 
so much as aware of it ; on the contrary, so far from being 
unhappy is he that oftentimes he is jubilant in the exulting 
consciousness of a glorious power of intellect and of a freedom 
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of will which he never experienced before. However, if we, 
distrusting this exultant declaration of self-consciousness, 
set ourselves to watch him attentively, we soon perceive 
that it is innocently playing a gross deception on him ; it is 
the true witness to an exuberant activity of a sort, but by 
no means a competent witness to the quality of the activity, 
for it is inevitably suborned to testify directly as it is directly 
inspired. Before he has actually fallen into mania, indeed 
while he is displaying the premaniacal semblance of mental 
brilliancy that is often so signal a feature of the beginning 
of the attack, it is plain that thoughts and feelings surge up 
in his mind in an irregular and tumultuous fashion, and 
impel him to strange and disorderly acts. There is manifest 
an extraordinary mobility of ideas and feelings for a short 
time before the stage of actual incoherence is reached : 
instant, abrupt, and rapid transitions from subject to subject 
without a following up of the natural affinities or sequences 
of any subject ; no restrained excitation of the proper acces- 
sory ideas, supplemental or complemental, to complete the 
grasp of the perception or of the conception, which therefore 
is only partially formed in the mind, but instant and promis- 
cuous excitation and discharge of ideational centres or tracks 
that receive and react with amazing rapidity ; a correspond- 
ing instability of moods shown by quick and abrupt transi- 
tions through the gamut of feeling from expansive amity 
and eflFusive cordiality to angiy suspicion and menace with- 
out any external provocation ; a restless change of movements 
answering in some measure to the rapid changes of ideas 
and moods. Obviously the natural inter-restraints or inhi- 
bitions of the mental nerve-centres have been impaired or 
abolished ; instead of one of them when stirred to function 
being held in due balance by another that would naturally 
offer such a resistance, the effect seems to be a quick and 
easy inter-stimulation, not perhaps unlike that which persons 
exert upon one another in a crowd inflamed by fear, fury, 
or fanaticism. Instantaneous makings and breakings of 
thought-circuits, and the makings, no sooner made than 
unmade, of all sorts of accidental connections, are the order, 
or rather disorder, of events. We may conclude that the 
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symptoms mark two stages of degeneration, though at 
bottom perhaps these are degrees of the same process : first, 
an excitation of nerve-element whereby the sensitivity of the 
centres and the conductivity of the inter-connecting paths 
are extraordinarily increased, so that quick, varied and 
transient associations of flashing ideas, often only half com- 
plete, give a momentary semblance of mental brilliancy ; and, 
secondly, as the disorder increases, a further impairment of 
the natural stability of the associated centres, so that disturb- 
ance of equilibrium passes readily and quickly from one to 
another without meeting with any resistance, and there ensues 
a general and tumultuous incoherence. Here, if we consider 
it, appears the truth of the old saying that anger is a short 
madness, especially in those persons whose ideational centres 
have naturally quick sensibilities and little inhibitivities, if 
I may coin such an uncouth word ; for in that respect it is 
certain that there exist very great constitutional differences, 
in one person any outbreak of anger being an actual inco- 
herence, while another is hardly ever transported out of 
himself by rage, although in most persons a furious passion 
is more or less incoherent. 

It is curious and instructive to watch the struggle which 
is taking place sometimes in the mind at the beginning 
of acute mania, before the undermined will is completely 
shattered. We may observe the patient succeed by a mani- 
fest effort in bringing himself under its control fcir a few 
moments when he is aware that some one is watching him, 
or when he is spoken with or sharply remonstrated with; 
collecting himself on the instant he speaks and acts in a 
calm, measured, and coherent style, as if after grave deli- 
beration, altliougfh he is under an evident strain; but it 
is an over-strain that ho cannot keep up, for the enfeebled 
will soon lets go the reins and he relapses into a turmoil 
of incoherent thought, speech, and conduct, becoming, as 
the disease makes progress, incapable of a moment's real 
self-control. In saying that the will lets go the reins, I 
employ a metaphorical expression that properly befits the 
abstract psychologist only ; what is concretely meant is 
that the increase of the inco-ordinate and separate action 
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of the supreme centres is the deepening disintegration of 
will. 

Take another variety of madness : the person who is 
suffering from that deep morbid gloom of mind which is 
called melancholia — a gross exaggeration of ordinary melan- 
choly, as mania is a gross exaggeration of ordinary anger — 
finds perhaps some painfal thought, blasphemous, obscene, 
or otherwise afflicting, come into his mind against his 
eameBt wish, causing him unspeakable distress, and hold its 
ground there in spite of all the efforts of an agitated and 
enfeebled will to expel it ; so hateful an intruder is it, so 
alien to his feelings, so repugnant to him, so independent of 
his true self, that, unable to account for it naturally, he ends 
perhaps by ascribing it to the direct inspiration of Satan, to 
whom he believes himself abandoned because of the enormity 
of his sins. Or he may be afflicted with a frequently up- 
starting impulse to do harm to himself or to others, conscious 
all the while of the horrible nature of the impulse which he 
resists with frenzied energy, and going through agonies of 
distress during the paroxysms of its activity, and the struggles 
that he makes to prevent his true will being overmastered 
by it. 

The monomaniac broods over some idea of greatness or 
of suspicion, rooted in its congenial feeling of vanity or sus- 
picion and drawing to itself the sympathetic nourishment of 
like-kinded ideas and feeling^, until the weakened will loses 
restraining hold of it, and it grows to the height of an insane 
delusion. It is an instance of the disniption of the solidarity 
of the mental nerve-centres : first, by a concentrated or 
predominant frinction of one group of them, and subsequently 
by an excessive development or hypertrophy of that group, 
so to speak ; and with these conditions goes a corresponding 
breach of the integrity of will, functional and remediable in 
the first, organic and for the most part irremediable in the 
second, event. Here again it is curious and interesting to 
watch the alternating predominance of the true and the 
insane seK at the outset of the degeneracy, according as the 
individual is or is not under the sway of his delusion, and 
the sort of struggle for existence that is going on between 
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them ; in the good event of recovery the sane self graduallj 
gains the day and he emerges into clear consciousness ; in 
the bad event of deterioration, the insane self carries the 
dny, and he imagines himself, if of optimistic temperament, 
prophet, king or other great personage, or believes, if pessi- 
mistic, that the whole world is in a conspiracy against him. 
Whatever the event, it is an example of the survival of the 
fittest : the fixed delusion is the fit pathological develop- 
ment of the naturally weak and vain temperament which 
withdraws from the discipline of facts into an unwholesome 
indulgence of egoisms ; the return to sanity is the proper 
self-assertion of a stronger and sounder natural temperament 
which is capable of coming into wholesome relations with 
its surroundings. Were I called upon to compress into one 
short precept the essence of the best rules to be observed in 
order to prevent the development of sach an insanity, I 
should be tempted to say to the individual. Learn to think 
yourself no less a fool than anybody whom you think a fool. 
Everywhere then we observe impaired will to mark the 
beginnings of mental derangement, and efBEtced will to mark 
its Inst and worst stages. For when we contemplate the sad 
spectacle of its last term, as we are confronted with it in the 
utterly demented person in whom all traces of mind are well- 
nigb extinguished, who must be fed, washed, dressed by 
others, eared for in every way, being incapable of any care 
of himself, whose life is little more than a mere veget«ntive 
existence, wo see plainly a complete abolition of rational 
will go along with the complete mental disorganisation. Is 
there behind this degraded matter, and struggling in vain to 
utter itself, a soul of the same substance and quality as that 
of the philosopher ? 
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SECTION VI. 

THE DISINTEaEATIONS OP THE * EGO.' 

A DILIGENT study of the facts of mental pathology would do 
the pure psychologist a real service, if it moved him to obtain 
and frame for himself some kind of notion of the material 
conditions of things which he concedes to run parallel with 
the divers will-energies, albeit he might continue to uphold 
the self-sufficingness of his introspective method. Why not 
resolve to have a definite mental representation of the two 
invariably and essentially parallel processes, when he has 
occasion to think of either 9 It would be an excellent check 
on vagueness of thought and expression, for it would help 
him to feel that he has a definite meaning in the abstract and 
somewhat empty psychological terms which he uses so freely, 
and to make others feel it, and would perhaps render his 
use of them a little more deliberate, exact, and sparing. 
Nor would it be amiss by way of gaining a conception of 
the nature of the mental organisation, and of the expression 
of its co-ordinate functions in will, to reflect at the same 
time on the solidarity that exists between the various parts 
of a complex State, ideally well ordered and well governed, 
whereby the executive action is the full and faithful repre- 
sentation of all interests in their due subordinations and 
co-ordinations; or, if he likes better to go down to the 
physiological organism than upwards to the social organism 
for a helpful illustration, let him consider the wonderful 
sympathy and synergy of organs there, and ask himself if 
they would do their work so well had they the disturbing 
gift of consciousness. This in any case he should not fail 
to apprehend : that in that exquisitely fine and intricately 
complex organisation which is the physical basis t)f mind 
every interest of the entire body, every organic energy, has 
direct or indirect representation : there is nothing in the 
outermost that is not, so to speak, represented in the inner- 
most. Not one organ but all organs, not one structure but 
all structures, not one movement but all movements, not one 
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feeling but all feelings ; all vibrations of energy, of what sort 
soever, from all parts of the body, the nearest and the most 
remote, the meanest and most noble, conscions and infra- 
conscious ; — stream into the unifying centre and make their 
felt or unfelt contributions to the outcome of conscious 
function. The brain is the central organ of the bodily 
synthesis, sympathy, and synergy, and the will at its best 
the supreme expression of that unity. Therefore it is that 
in will is contained character : not character of mind only, 
as commonly understood, but the character of eveiy organ 
of the body, the consentient functions of which enter into 
the full expression of individuality. 

That being so, it is made evident that disorganisation of 
the union of the supreme cerebral centres must be a more or 
less dissolution of the conscious self, the ego^ according to 
the depth of the damage to the physiological unity. Even 
if any one organ of the body be defective, it is a breach in 
the supreme unity of consciousness, for it is a deprivation to 
the extent of its deficient energy, and a disturbance to the 
degree that its work is thrown upon other organs : it is like 
a horse in a team that does not do its exact share of the 
work uniformly. The constant feeling of personal identity 
on which metaphysicians lay so much stress as a fundamental 
intuition of consciousness, discerning in it the incontestable 
touch and proof of a spiritual ego which they cannot get 
into actual contact with in any other way, may be expected 
to be sometimes wavering and uncertain, in other cases 
divided and discordant, and in extreme cases extinguished. 
But that is a dismayful expectation to entertain concerning 
the * I,' the ' ego ' — the ens unum et semper cognitum in omni- 
bus notitus — of which they thus protest we have more or less 
clear consciousness in every exercise of intelligence. Look 
frankly then at the facts and see what conclusion they 
warrant. Is there the least sign of a consciousness of his 
ego in the senseless, speechless, howling, slavering, dirty, 
defenceless, and utterly helpless idiot, whose defective 
cerebral centres are incapable of responding to such weak 
and imperfect impressions as his dull senses are able to 
convey, and incapable of any association of the few, dim and 
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vague impressions that he does receive ? No doubt his body, 
so long as it holds together by the ministering care of others, 
may be said to be an ego or self; but from the human stand- 
point what a self ! It is not a mental egoy since the central 
organic mechanism in which the lower bodily energies should 
obtain higher representation, and mental organisation take 
place — the before- mentioned synthesis, sympatiiy, and synergy 
be efiPected — is either altogether wanting or hopelessly ill 
constructed. The miserable specimen of degeneracy does 
not and cannot therefore in the least know that he is a self, 
or feel that a human self is degraded in him. K the sure 
and certain proof of a soul existing independent of the organ- 
ism, and the thereupon based sure and certain hope of a 
resurrection to life eternal, be the distinct and permanent 
consciousness of identity amongst all changes and chances 
of mortal structure, it is certainly a mighty pity that 
the proof should fail us in the very case in which its certi- 
tude is most needed, would be most consoling and assuring, 
and it« success most triumphant. 

While the idiot yields us a signal example of the depri- 
vation of a consciousness of self the records of mental 
pathology yield abundant examples of its derangements or 
depravations. What shall be said of the mean person bom 
in a garret and bred in a kitchen who has never gone 
beyond the dreary routine of the basest manual labour, and 
who nevertheless believes and declares himself to be king 
of England or the Saviour of the world ? It will be said 
perhaps that after all he has not lost consciousness of self, 
seeing that he is conscious he is a self, albeit he has a wrong 
notion of the self which he is. Certainly he is likely, so long 
a.% his body keeps its unity of being, to be conscious of being 
that unity ; but it is plainly nonsense to say that he has a 
distinct, ever-present, intuitive consciousness of personal 
identity when he cannot identify himself. The curious 
thing is that this great personage, after he has found his 
way into a lunatic asylum, sometimes settles down there into 
a quiet and monotonous routine, doing the humble work set 
him to do as if he were quite a common person, and accept- 
ing the attentions of his lowborn relatives when they visit 
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him ; not failing, howeyer, to assert his pretensions when- 
ever reference is made to them, and becoming angry and 
excited when they are called in question, ridiculed, or denied. 
In practice, so long as he thinks not of himself, he is his 
true self ; in thought, so soon as he thinks of himself, he is 
his untrue self. He presents a double or divided personality : 
his true one representing the habits of his automatic being 
and the more stable functions of his lower nervous centres, 
which he exhibits in his capacity of routine-worker doing 
mechanically what he is set to do ; his other and not true 
self, which he exhibits when he reflects on himself and 
asserts his pretensions, representing the less fixed and now 
deranged functions of his supreme nerve-centres, especially 
of that group of them which is the basis of his deluded 
thought. Thus he has lost what was his last human gain — 
his consciousness of true moral identity; he has retained 
consciousness of his personality as an eating, drinking, and 
labour-performing organic machine. No wonder that his 
conduct exhibits a gross inconsistency, and stirs a sort of 
doubt or suspicion whether he really believes himself to be 
the great person he claims to be, when his mental nature is 
thus divided into two dissentient parts that act indepen- 
dently, and cannot be brought into consentient function. 
As when an organism has become the seat of a serious 
morbid growth which increases at its expense and to its 
detriment, yet lives its own life apart from it, it can no 
longer be said to have a true physiological unity, but actually 
embodies in itself two difiPerent and hostile unities ; so with 
the mind in which a morbid delusion has grown to such a 
height as to impose itself upon the judgment, and, taking 
no part in normal thought, lives its own life apart, there is 
no longer unity but division of the personality or self — a 
pathological unity developed within the natural physiological 
one. The nietaphj'sical assertion that the ego has not exten- 
sion and is not divisible is then confronted with two weighty 
objections : first, that it is impossible for extended beings to 
form a mental representation or even so much as a definite 
conception of an entity of that nature, and, secondly, that 
it is directly opposed to plain facts of observation. 
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The truth is that the manifold varieties of mental 
derangement yield examples of all degrees of lessening 
brightness of the consciousness of self down to its actual 
extinction, and of all sorts of deraugement and confusion of 
it from the least unto the worst distraction. Always the 
difficulty in a particular case is to know exactly what the 
defect or confusion is, since it is not. possible to enter into 
another person's mind, to realise his state of consciousness, 
and in that way to measure and appreciate its exact degree 
and quality. The tendency is inevitable to misinterpret 
facts, because it is to interpret them by the light and 
according to the standard of a sound consciousness; and 
that is a mode of interpretation which may be quite as 
wrong as it would be to judge the defective sense of the 
colour-blind person by the colour-sense of one who is sensi- 
ble to all the varieties and intensities of colour. The latter 
finds it hard to realise in the first instance, and if he be an 
ignorant person can hardly be made to realise, that any one 
has that defect, because it is so contrary to his own experi- 
ence, and his preoccupied mind is not open to receive the 
plain evidence of facts. So it is with the sundry and divers 
defects and abnormalities of consciousness met with in the 
different varieties of mental derangement ; the railing judge 
denounces the insane criminal whom he sentences to death, 
just as if they both had the same sane consciousness, and 
he, abandoned wretch, had wickedly violated it for the selfish 
pleasure of doing murder ; and the introspective psychologist 
bases his entire philosophy upon a method which assumes 
the self-sufficingness of his individual consciousness. Mean- 
while it requires a long and patient observation of instances, 
for which there is for the most part neither the opportunity, 
nor the inclination, nor the training, to correct these errors 
of assumption and to infix in the mind just conceptions of 
the variety of obscurations, eclipses, and distractions to which 
consciousness is liable. 

How many patient observations and experiments, and 
how much steadfast insistence, on the part of the physiologist 
were required to prove to the introspective psychologist, 
measuring all human actions by a standard of consciousness, 

X 
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that there was a class of movements which, haying a purpo- 
sive form and constituting a large part of daily condncty 
were nevertheless strictly automatic, being performed with- 
out will and in some instances without consciousness. Even 
now his recognition of them is not much better than a lip- 
acknowledgment, and he rather annexes them as a foreign 
appendage to his philosophy, than assimilates and incorpo- 
rates them into its substance. Consider it well, and it will 
be seen that in the formation, nature, and purpose-effecting 
work of a complex reflex act there are all the elements of 
that which when consciousness goes with it — as it does in the 
functions of the highest nerve-centres — we call knowledge : 
reception and reaction, registration of experience, associa- 
tion of registered experiences, adaptation of means to end, 
and definite action in accordance with these anterior opera- 
tions — in fact, incorporate knowledge, reason made substance. 
For what are these purely bodily operations at bottom bot 
processes which, when they take place consciously, we 
describe as feeling, retention or memoiy, apprehension, 
judgment, belief and will P An agile person who is accus- 
tomed to cross a busy street quickly, darting in and out 
among the vehicles with which it is crowded, performs a 
dozen acts of judgment in as many seconds on each occasion, 
without being conscious of them. Let him deliberate about 
the several decisions which he makes and he will most likely 
be knocked down and run over. For the relations of his 
quick and apt movements are not to the conscious egOy of 
which they are well-nigh independent in direct aim as in 
function, but essentially to the preservation and maintenance 
of the organic ego. The mind has little, if any, more to do 
immediately with them than it has to do with the short 
flight that a hen makes after its head has been chopped 
off*. It will probably be a long time yet before the foil 
meaning of this physiological fact is realised, and the con- 
ception applied to the bodily operations of the same kind 
which, because they are illumined by consciousness, are 
deemed to mark a new order of being and called mental, 
and before, therefore, clear and exact notions are obtained of 
what the body can do by itself and of the part which con- 
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scionsness tmly has in mental fnnctioii. PrcffafliUj it vill 
be a still harder matter to oonrince the psrchokisist of tike 
derangements and distraetifHis wliidb the cooBckmsDem of 
self actually nndeigoes in diiyay, dnoe ther are eotipelT 
opx>osed to his mental pieoompatioiifi, and the doottin of 
them lies altogether awar from his ofaHrratiofi. Conta- 
dictory instances that discredit the rerr faaail ftmdfit of 
his method, it is more easy and natural to jmm then bj 
without consideration as moMd and iip&levant, tlnn tomake 
an unwelcome study of them. 

It is a common eTent in one wort of mental disorder, 
especially at the beginning of it, for the person to ecmplain 
that he is completely and painfully changed ; that he is no 
longer himself, but feels himself unuttPiably stnuoge ; and 
that things around him, though wearing their usual aspect, 
yet somehow seem quite different. I am so cliaaged thai I 
feel as if I were not myself but another person ; ahhoogh I 
know it is an illusion, it is an illusion which I camMit shake 
off; all things appear strange to me and I cannot properiy 
apprehend them even though they are really ^^nfta^y . they 
look a long way off and more like the fig^ures of a dream than 
realities, and indeed it is just as if I were in a dream and my 
will paralysed. It is impossible to describe the feeling of 
unreality that I haTe about eTerything; I assure myself 
over and over again that I am myself, but still I cannot 
make impressions take their proper hold of me, and come 
into fit relations of &nuliarity with my true self ; between 
my present self and my past self it seems as if an eternity of 
time and an infinity of space were interposed ; the suffering 
that I endure is indescribable : — such is the kind of language 
by which these persons endeayour to express the profound 
change in themselves which they feel only too painfully but 
cannot describe adequately. An obsenrer of little experience, 
or one who has made little good use of his experience, 
judging these complaints by a self-inspective standard, is 
sure to think that the distress and impotence are largely 
fanciful or at any rate much overstated, and that they might 
be got rid of if the will could be stirred to proper efforts ; 
not able to realise in his own experience such an extraor- 

z 2 
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diiiary mental state, he cannot enter into real Bjmpathj with 
it or believe thoroughly in it. But if he has never had the 
delirium of a fever to give him practical experience of strange 
conscious states and to confound and alarm him with the 
most singular distractions of self, let him call to mind what 
has doubtless happened to himself more than once when he 
has been awakened suddenly out of sleep and been helplessly 
unable for a few moments to realise who he was or where he 
was or whether he was at all, although seeing around him 
the usual objects, cognising but not recognising them, 
hearing words distinctly but apprehending them not; let 
him then imagine this brief and passing phase of conscious- 
ness to persist, and to be his ordinary mental state ; and he 
will in that way obtain far juster notions of the extraordinary 
states of abnormal consciousness than he will ever get by 
the sharpest and most skilful inspection of its ordinary states. 
The interpretation one may guess to be something of this 
kind. When the sleeper wakes in a sudden start out of a 
deep sleep or in the midst of a dream, the impressions made 
upon the senses from without, though he is dimly conscious 
of them, do not strike an accordant chime of the correspond- 
ing idea-centres, and therefore no perception takes place, 
the mind is a blank — the senses in fact are awake before 
their j)erceptive centres. As these, however, awaken in 
instiint succession from their torpor, he becomes more clearly 
conscious, the mind less blank but more confused, because 
external impressions begin now to strike some partial and 
wavering accordances with the partially awakened ideas and 
their associations ; the result being a sort of half-conscious- 
ness of self, or rather a dim consciousness of a distracted or 
half-self. At last the whole mental organisation recovers its 
full functions, the internally organised percepts accord com- 
pletely with their fitting external impressions and are in free 
relations with one another, and he is himself again recognis- 
ing distinctly everything about him. So it is with the 
deranged and partially deranged mind. In consequence per- 
haps of some intimate disorder of the nerve-elements of the 
brain, but at any rate in consequence of the interruption of 
the bonds of association between the functionally grouped 
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centres whereby they combine in each percept and, at a 
higher level of abstraction, in each concept, the indin- 
dnal is cut off from his natural hold of external realities, 
cannot make circuit with them, so to speak, and they there- 
fore seem to be removed to a greater distance or wear a 
strange aspect of unfamiliarity ; the dull and dim sensations 
that he has from them cannot be brought into full, close, and 
exact relations ¥rith the past organised constituents of the 
ego. These his perceptions and conceptions of the external 
world as he has learned by experience to perceive and con- 
ceive it do not, because of the disorder of their mental 
organisation, supply the fitting iuterpretation of the signs or 
language of sense through which objects appeal to it ; 'tis 
just as if he were being addressed in foreign language only 
partially understood by him ; and accordingly the impressions 
made upon the senses by his surroundings, not being tho- 
roughly recognised and adequately interpreted by the excita- 
tion of their accordant percepts, are not felt and known 
as familiar, not truly realised, seem not in fSi^t to be his. 

Is it not as if the cerebral molecules had undergone a sort 
of half- turn or dislocation — some polar displacement perhaps 
— and were fixed there, and so could come only into partial 
relations with one another 9 Manifestly were that to take 
place between the molecules it would entail a corresponding 
dissociation of the functionaUy grouped centres, an event 
which for that or some other reason has certainly taken 
place. The supposition, fanciful as it is, of a temporary 
polar dislocation of the molecules, accords at any rate with 
the singularly sudden and complete way in which the whole 
trouble vanishes sometimes, the person who is at one mo- 
ment sunk in the deepest apathy aud gloom bounding almost 
instantly into an opposite state of brisk and joyous energy. 
* With one bound the depression vanished,' wrote a lady who 
had been for two or three months in a profound apathy of 
mental prostration. * It always goes in that way. Last night 
I could have maintained that some abscess broke in my brain. 
It was like the bursting of a dyke : no pain, but something 
seemed to give way.' In this relation there are two simple 
observations that seem fitted to teach something concerning 
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the mystery of personal identity : the first is, that a foreign 
body — an artificial tooth, for example — which is in constant 
sensory contact with a part of the body becomes in feeling a 
part of it; and the second is, that a paralysed or much 
numbed part of the body becomes in feeling apart from it, 
in fact, a foreign body. Thus then an artificial tooth, after 
it has become a habit of the body, is positively a truer part 
of the conscious ego than a paralysed finger. If you do not 
get the impressions from without, the world of experience in 
its modes as you have perceived and thought it habitually, 
into fitting contact with your organised perceptions and con- 
ceptions within, so that they are in unison, it is a strange 
world to you or you are strange to it — that is to say, 
an estranged or alienated self. Severed from the surround- 
ings, physical and social, to which, in which, and through 
which the individual has grown and lived, he is virtually not 
himself. There could be no intuition of the ego without a 
complementary or correlative non^o, no social individual 
being without a social medium. 

An interesting and very striking example of changed 
personal identity is furnished by a form of mental derange- 
ment which, as it revolves regularly through two alternating 
and opposite phases, was called by French writers circular 
insanity, but is better called alternating insanity. An attack 
of much mental excitement with great elation of thought, 
feeling, and conduct is followed by an opposite dark phase 
of depression, gloom, and apathy, each state lasting for 
weeks or months, and the usual succession of them recurring 
from time to time after longer or shorter intervals of sanity. 
Between the two states the contrast is as striking as could 
well be imagined : in the one the person is elated, exultant, 
self-confident, boastful and overflowing with energy ; talks 
freely of private matters which he would never have men- 
tioned in his sound state, and familiarly with those above 
and below him in station whom, when himself, he would not 
have thought of addressing; in like manner writes many 
and long letters full of details of opinions, affairs, and plans, 
to persons with whom he has a slight acquaintance only ; 
spends money recklessly, though not reckless in that way by 
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Datnral disposition; projects bold and sometimes wild 
schemes of adventure ; is ready and pleased to harangue in 
public who never made a public speech before ; is careless of 
social proprieties and even disregards moral reticences and 
restraints; listens to prudential advice but heeds it not, 
being inspired with an extraordinary feeling of well-being, of 
intellectual power, of unfettered thought and will. An 
actual disruption of the ego there is not, but there is an 
extraordinary exaltation of it, in fact an extreme moral 
rather than an intellectual alienation. The condition of 
things is much like that which goes before an ordinary out- 
break of acute mania, when there is great mental exaltation 
without actual incoherence, alienation of character without 
alienation of intelligence, but it is not, like it, followed by 
turbulent degeneracy; for when the excitement passes off 
there supervenes the second phase, that of extreme mental 
despondency and moral prostration. 

How changed the person now from what he was ! As 
self-distrustful as before he was self-sufficient ; as retiring 
as before he was obtrusive ; as shy and silent as before he 
was loud and talkative ; as diffident as before he was 
boastful; as impotent to think and act as before he was 
eag^ and energetic to plan and to do ; as entirely oppressed 
with a dominating sense of mental and bodily incapacity as 
before he was possessed with an exultant feeling of exalted 
powers. To all intents and purposes he is a different person, 
another egOy at any rate so far as consciousness is con- 
cerned — subjectively though not objectively — since in all 
relations he feels, thinks, and acts quite differently. Not 
less marked than the mental transformation is the accom- 
panying veritable bodily transfiguration in some cases ; for 
during the exaltation there is a general animation of the 
bodily functions which makes the individual look, as he 
feels, years younger. The skin is more fresh and soft, its 
wrinkles are smoothened, the eyes bright, eager, and 
animated, the hair less grey than it perhaps was, the pulse 
more vigorous, the digestion stronger, the activity increased 
tenfold, and one who had ceased to be after the manner of 
women may become so again. During the sequent prostra- 
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tion the contraBt is so great that he would haidly be known 
to be the same person by one who knew him only slightly ; 
for every one of the foregoing signs of youth and Tigoor has 
given place to as marked a sign of age and want of vigour. 
In the one state he is as if he had drank a draught of the 
elixir of life, in the other as if he had foretasted the apathy 
of death. 

An interesting fiict which cannot fail to attract attention 
is that daring the exalted state of this alternating derange- 
ment the person does with almost exact automatic repetition 
the things that he did, and has the thought.8 and feelings 
that he had, in former exalted states, and during the pros- 
trate state that he thinks, feels and does exaictly as he did 
in former prostrate states. In the one state, however, he 
has not a clear and exact remembrance of the events of the 
other ; not probably that he forgets them entirely, but that 
he has only that sort of vague, hazy and incomplete remem- 
brance which one has oftentimes of the events of a dream, 
or that a drunken man has, when sober, of his drunken 
feelings and doings. How indeed could he remember them 
clearly, since it is plain he would be compelled, in order to 
. do so, to reproduce exactly in himself the one state when he 
was actually in the other? It is impossible therefore he 
should realise sincerely the experiences of the one during 
the other, though he may know as a matter of fiict that they 
occurred to him, and, feeling some shame for what he 
remembers, and misgivings concerning what he does not 
remember, be unwilling to recall them and speak of them. 

Nearly related to these cases, and probably belonging to 
the same category, are the examples of so-called double 
consciousness that have lately attracted psychological atten- 
tion ; notably a case described by Dr. Azam, of which great 
notice has been taken, though there was no special novelty in 
it. The mental disorder of a hysterical woman revolved 
through two quite diflTerent abnormal phases alternately : 
from her normal state when she was serious, sober, reserved, 
industrious, she passed, after an interval of sleep and loss of 
consciousness, into an abnormal state, when she was gay, 
talkative, imaginative, turbulent and coquettish, remember- 
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ing then her former similar states and also her normal life. 
In due course this lively condition was followed by an 
extreme torpor of mind and body, from which she returned 
gradually to her natural self ; and in this her normal state 
she is said to have entirely forgotten everything that passed 
during the abnormal states, albeit remembering the events 
of her proper life — that is to say, remembering her experi- 
ences when she was her true self; not remembering her 
thoughts, feelings, and doings when she was not herself, 
but another self. As she advanced in years, the normal 
states became shorter and rarer, the abnormal longer, and 
the transitions from the one to the other almost instanta- 
neous. These are the usual features of the recurrent mental 
exaltations and torpid depressions that characterise alternat- 
ing insanity ; and it is the common order of events in such 
cases for ihe lucid intervals to become shorter, rarer and 
less complete, until the disease takes a continuous course 
with periodically changing phases. One may doubt perhaps 
whether all the events of her abnormal states were as clean 
swept from the memory as the reporter of the case assumes, 
since those who suffer as she did, having a dull, painful, and 
at the same time confused consciousness of having done and 
said foolish things during their states of excited alienation, 
will say they forget them rather than attempt to bring back to 
their minds what they would gladly forget and willingly be / 
thought to have forgotten. The natural self, ashamed of the J 
abnormal self, is unwilling as it is certainly in great measure 
unable to identify itself with it, confessing however by this 
very sense of shame a vague consciousness of identity. 

It admits of no doubt that there are states of deranged con- 
sciousness in which things are done that are not remem- 
bered in the least when the person comes to his true self, 
just as there are dreams that are not remembered : in the 
so-called hypnotic or mesmeric state, for example, and in 
some remarkable varieties of epilepsy, with which the pheno- 
mena of somnambulism in some respects and the paroxysms 
of recurrent mania in other respects exhibit suggestive 
affinities. There is an epilepsy of consciousness, so to speak, 
which has no more true relation to the normal consciousness 
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of the indindoal than the epileptic oonTulaioiiB to hia natural 
movements, or than the oonynlaive frenxj of people in a 
panic when a crowded theatre takes fire to their normal 
mental states. Ask one who has gone through snch an 
excited experience to describe to jon what he saw, felt, and 
thought during it, and you will learn how little a person 
may remember immediately afterwards of that which he was 
acutely conscious of at the time. Alter a genuine epileptic 
seizure certainly, sometimes perhaps before it, sometimes 
in its stead, the individual will go through a series of 
acts in a more or less methodical way, as if he were con- 
scious of what he was doing; and there is no one who^ 
observing him, would not say he was ; and yet, when he 
comes to his true self, he shall have no more remembrance 
of what he did than the somnambulist has of his doings in 
the night. It is a hard matter then for those who see him 
act with so much purpose and coherence, and consider the 
method shown in his behaviour, to be persuaded that he 
knew not what he did ; but assuredly if he is conscious at 
the time, he forgets immediately afterwards (how help it if 
he cannot produce at will the exact recuirence of his 
abnormal state P) ; and though his acts may have evinced 
something of the form of his habits, they were not the out- 
come of his true self, not what he would have done had he 
been in possession of his normal consciousness. To make the 
normal self responsible for them would be just as if one 
were to make a person responsible for the imagined deeds of 
his dreams; in which case everybody would have to be 
hanged. Indeed it is dream-life that is best fitted to give 
''^ us a just conception of the nature of these abnormal states of 
consciousness, since we cannot enter into them from the 
data of a sound consciousness, and of the partial, confused, 
uncertain memories, or of the complete oblivion, of them 
after they are gone. 

In spite, then, of aught which psychological theory 
appealing to its own internal oracle may urge to the con- 
trary, it is incontestably proved by observation of instances 
that there are states of disordered consciousness which, 
being quite unlike states of normal consciousness, are not to 
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be measuTed by tbem, and the events of which may be 
remembered only dimly, hazily felt rather than remembered, 
or completely forgotten. The lesson of them is the lesson 
which has been enforced over and over again on physiolo- 
gical grounds — namely, that the consciousness of self, the 
unity of the egoy is a consequence, not a cause ; the expres- 
sion of a full and harmonious function of the aggregate of 
differentiated mind-centres, not a mysterious metaphysical 
entity lying behind function and inspiring and guiding it ; 
a subjective synthesis or unity based upon the objective 
synthesis or unity of the organism. As such, it may be 
obscured, deranged, divided, apparently transformed. For 
every breach of the unity of the united centres is a breach 
of it: subtract any one centre from the intimate physio- 
logical co-operation, the self is pro tanto weakened or 
mutilated ; obstruct or derange the conducting function of 
the associating bonds between the various centres, so that 
they are dissociated or disunited, the self loses in corre- 
sponding degree its sense of continuity and unity ; stimulate 
one or two centres or groups of centres to a morbid hyper- 
trophy so that they absorb to them most of the mental 
nourishment and keep up a predominant and almost exclusive 
function, the personality appears to be transformed ; strip 
off a whole layer of the highest centres — ^that highest super- 
ordinate organisation of them that ministers to abstract 
reasoning and moral feeling — you reduce man to the condi- 
tion of one of the higher animals ; take away all the supreme 
centres, you bring him to the state of a simply sentient 
creature ; remove the centres of sense, you reduce him to a 
bare vegetative existence when, like a cabbage, he has an 
objective but no subjective ego. These are the conclusions 
which we are compelled to form when, not blinking facts, 
we observe nature sincerely and interpret it faithfully, 
going to plain experience for facts to inform our under- 
standings, instead of invoking our own imaginations to utter 
oracles to us. 

I have said enough to show that moral feeling, will, and 
consciousness of self are no less liable to suffer from the 
accidents of bodily structure than the mental functions of a 
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lower grade ; that the highest have no immuniiy or privilege 
over the lowest in that respect ; that when disease invades 
the physical snbstrata of mental organisation they axe the 
first to attest its deranging effects. Nothing would be 
gained by going into fuller pathological details, for the 
difficulty is not to multiply instances, as might easily be 
done, but to get plain instances attended to and the lessons 
of them taken to heart.^ The teachings of mental pathology 
are at one with the teachings of mental physiology, and 
indeed with some of the teachings of a rightly interpreted 
introspection, in pointing to the same plain conclusion^ 
namely, that mind does not mean a new order of things in 
the sense of a new, entirely special and unrelated order of 
being, not subject to the laws which reign in nature, but 
inspired from God in the first instance and not anywise to 
be known afterwards except through the same inspiration ; 
that in the study of sound mental function we have to do 
with a natural evolution from the basis of all that has gone 
before in the order of existence, with that indeed which is 
the latest and highest outcome of the long travaU of matter, 
and in the study of mental pathology with a dissolution or 
unbecoming; and that the fruitful method to be pursued 
is the positive method of observation and induction, which 
has been successfully employed in the other sciences. That 
is the true way, and their gains are the solid steps, by which 
we can ascend and enter into the chamber of mind. 

' I may refer liere to a small volume entitled Les Maladies de la VeUmtf, 
by Mon8ieur Th. Ribot, the well-known editor of the Revue PkUowjtkique. I 
regret that the book reached me after this work was in type. 
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SECTION vn. 

WHAT WILL BE THE EKB THESEOP? 

Abe we to look forward to a continned becoming or to an 
ultimate unbecoming of things 9 Will evolntion on earth go 
on for everP Or is not the end of life on earth foredoomed 
by as certain a fate as the end of indiridaai life 9 Will not 
the same canses that hare formed it, and are bringing it to 
perfection, even should they continue to operate, ineritably 
bring it to destruction 9 To us, who are alive, it may seem 
incredible that death can be the adequate end of such a long 
succession and such a vast complexity of life ; but it is 
incredible only because we are alive and conceive things 
according to our own measure ; it will be more credible to 
each of us when he is nearly dead, and not incredible at all 
when he is dead. Without doubt there will be further great 
gains of evolution yet in the long long while the world may 
last, but all the signs point plainly to the conclusion that 
its range on earth is limifted, its end forefixed in its past, 
foretokened in the present, foredoomed in the future. It 
may be the time will come after many ages, as good men 
hoping believe, when mankind, dwelling together in peace 
and uniiy, shall not learn war any more, and righteousness 
shall reign upon earth, or when, as philosophic idealists 
dream, a higher race of beings sprung by evolutional ascent 
from man and realising his loftiest ideals shall supplant 
him ; but even if these visions of devout imagination become 
facts they will only be the steps of a progress that lead 
progress so much nearer to its g^ve. Nay, it may well be 
that man is destined to perish off the face of ^e earth 
before he has attained to the wisdom and goodness that he 
aspires to; that he is doomed, Moses-like, only to see from 
a distance, but never to enter, the promised land of his hopes. 
The universe makes no sign of feeling itself under the least 
obligation to make him realise his ideal, and the predomi- 
nance of the ideal itself in the world must be deemed 
precarious so long as an evil power or anti-idealistic process 
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exists in it, since the latter may always hope to win in the 
end. Alongside a process of evolntion there has always been 
in operation a process of degeneracy, and the simple ques- 
tion is whether this process will not eventoally gain the 
upper hand, and then increasing in a geometrical ratio undo 
rapidly all that has been done slowly through the ages. 

For what is the actual basis, the fundamental condition, 
of all the progress from simple to complex combinations of 
matter, from dead to living matter, from low to high 
organisms, from simple sensation and movement to moral 
feeling and will 9 If the answer be made that it is God that 
giveth the increase, the answer must be received in silence, 
provided only that is not the particular God of any particu- 
lar people that is meant : not the God of India, nor of Egypt, 
nor of Greece, nor of Rome, nor of Abraham, nor of Mahomet, 
nor even the God, older than these Gods, that was worshipped 
by the ancestors of the whole Aryan race under the names 
of Light and Sky — Dydus-pUar or Heaven-Father, who 
became afterwards the Ziiff varifpy or Jupiter. Without 
vainly attempting the impossible feat of going beyond our 
relations back to a First Cause which must necessarily be 
incomprehensible, and even so much as to name is to defkme, 
we see plainly that the essential condition of all the succes- 
sive becomings of things on earth (the ^vcrty of the Greek 
philosophers which, meaning literally a hecomingy we trans- 
late and personify as Nature, and bid fair soon to personify 
as Evolution) is the light and heat of the sun. This is the 
force — represented of old as Father-Heaven generating upon 
Mother-Earth — which, acting upon matter through countless 
ages, has inspired it to go through its evolutional changes : 
the sun, * of this great world both eye and soul,' praised by 
herbs and trees and flowers in the joy of their vernal beauty, 
by birds in their thrilling melodies of song, by poets in their 
rhapsodies of love. Praise him, ye hosts of planets, poised 
in your orbits by him ; praise him, ye mists and exhalations ; 
praise him, ye winds, and wave your tops, ye pines; join 
voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, bear in your wings and 
in your notes his praise ; ye that in waters glide, and ye that 
walk the earth, praise him. 
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Hail, universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark ! ^ 

Sacb the language of adoration and praise which Milton 
represents our first parents as addressing to the Lord of 
light and life, the power which has infused their energies 
into all these things, whose might they continually declare 
and whose praises they continually show forth. When we con- 
sider that the sun is the immediate source of these energies, 
is it any wonder that Sun-worship was the religion of man 
at an early stage of his development ? Nor can it be any 
wonder that when he came to perceive that the sun with its 
system of attendant planets, which at one time seemed the 
universe to him, was but a little thing in a galaxy of suns 
and stars, no more than an atom-cluster in an innumerable 
multitude of similar atom-clusters extending through un- 
fathomable space, he rose to a wider and higher and more 
abstract conception of the Power in Heaven which fixed the 
stars in their places and holds the planets in their orbits, 
which appointed the sun to rule the day and the moon to rule 
the night on earth, and in which all things there live and move 
and have their being. But however high and far in its widen- , 
ing conception of the universe human thought may relegate 
God to the tenuity of the abstract, it remains certain that 
for us practically and for our earth the sun is all in all, and 
that when its light and heat expire all those energies on 
earth which it animates will expire also. 

The common law of life is slow acquisition, equilibrium 
for a time, then a gentle decline that soon becomes a rapid 
decay, and finally death. It is a law which governs the 
growth, decline, and fall of nations as well as of individuals, 
for a nation, being a complex union of very complexly con- 
stituted individuals, cannot any more than they continue for 
ever in one stay. Nor can humanity as a whole escape the 
doom thus plainly decreed for it. If the force at the back of 
all becoming on earth is that which the sun has steadily 

I Paradise Lost, Book V., pp. 180-200. 
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supplied to it through countless ages, and still steadily 
supplies, it is plain that when it fails, as &il it one day 
must, there will be a steadily declining development and a 
rapidly increasing degeneration of things, an undoing by 
regressive decompositions of what has been done by pro- 
gressive combinations through the succession of the ages. 
The disintegrating process may be expected to take effect 
first in the highest products of evolution and to reach in 
deepening succession the low, lower, and lowest organisa- 
tions and organic compounds. The nations that have risen 
high in complexity of development will degenerate and be 
broken up, to have their places taken by less complex associa- 
tions of inferior individuals ; they in turn will yield place to 
simpler and feebler unions of still more degraded beings ; 
species after species of animals and plants will first degenerate 
and then become extinct, as the worsening conditions of life 
render it impossible for them to continue the struggle for 
existence ; a few scattered families of degraded human 
beings living perhaps in snowhuts near the equator, very 
much as Esquimaux live now near the pole, will represent 
the last wave of the receding tide of human existence before 
its final extinction ; until at last a frozen earth incapable of 
cultivation is left without energy to produce a living particle 
of any sort and so death itself is dead J 

The inevitable end of all that is done under the sun when 
the sun itself is extinguished is a world undone — a world, 
that is, become inorganic in the reverse way of that by 
which it became organic. We have only to reflect how hard 
and mean, torpid and incomplete, human life is now in those 
frozen regions of the north where its bare continuance is 
precarious, and how paralysing are the effects upon human 
activity of an exceptionally severe winter in those temperate 
parts where it is usually in full vigour, to perceive that no 
great or prolonged cold will be needed to wither all the 
finer feelings and the loftier aspirations of mankind, and to 

* All this, if the world perishes by the processes of what may be called 
natural decay. But there are equal chances, according to the astronomers, 
that it will come to a premature and violent end, the elements being melted 
with fervent heat owing to the fall of a comet into the son. 
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bring to an end all the higher forms of its energy. Nor is 
it without interest to note how ancient and widespread has 
been the notion that the world would relapse into chaos 
again. Lucretius was content to believe it on grounds of 
reason without desiring to witness it — 

Qaod procul a nobis flectat foi'tuna gubemans : 
Et ratio potias quam res persuadeat ipsa. 

Once the dissolution of things has got full start and way, 
it will be vastly quicker than the evolution has been ; for 
the degenerate products of social^ disintegration will not 
fail, like morbid elements in the physiological organism or 
like the poisonous products of its own putrefaction, to act 
as powerfnl disintegrants, and to hasten by their anti-social 
energies the downward course. Not that humanity will 
retrograde quickly through the exact stages of its former 
slow and tedious progress, as every child now goes quickly 
forwards through them : it will not in fact reproduce savages 
with the simple mental qualities of children, but new and 
degenerate varieties with special repulsive characters-^ 
savages of a decomposing civilisation, as we might call 
them — who will be ten times more vicious and noxious, and 
infinitely less capable of improvement, than the savages of a 
primitive barbarism ; social disintegrants of the worst kind, 
because bred of the corruption of the best organic develop- 
ments, with natures and properties virulently anti-social. 
We may note now that degenerate nations which have fallen 
far from their once high estate do not recover it, and that 
they are really more dif^ult to lift into the path of progress 
than barbarous nations that have never known a higher 
state : they have exhausted the self-conservative impulse of 
evolution and are a fit soil to breed and nurse the retrograde 
products of disintegration. In the progressive communities 
of to-day we have only to do with such products as occasional 
intruders — sporadic occurrences that are foreign to the social 
constitution, which, inspired with strong vital energy, is able 
to thwart and to eliminate them ; but when it has entered 
upon the path of its decline they will predominate and meet 
with no counteracting resistance in the healthy vigour of a 

T 
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growing social organism. So then we may read the lesson 
thus : as the products of organic decomposition are feital to 
the organism, if not eliminated or counteracted, and the 
most virulent and fiEital those that are derived fromi the cor- 
ruption of its own substance, so the products of social 
disintegration will be fisital to social integration, when thej 
are not eliminated or counteracted, and the most virulent 
disintegrants of a nation or society those that are the pro- 
ducts of its own social corruption. 

If we are minded to guess what will be the effect of the 
waning of the evolutional or generative force in nature 
upon the feelings and aspirations and energies of mankind, ' 
consider the effects that follow the waning of it in the 
individual. Contrast the different mental characters of 
puberty, of manhood, of old age : the overflowing energy 
of the first, its raptures of love, its generous enthu- 
siasms and fervent hopes, its expansive friendships, its 
bright and lofty ideals, its ambitions to do gpreat things, 
its eager desire of fame — all attesting an exuberance of 
evolutional energy ; next the more sober ideals of ripe man- 
hood, when the vital energy has attained and maintains an 
equilibrium with its environment — activity of more measured 
kind, sedater judgment, a great cooling of enthusiasms and 
inflamed hopes, calculated amities, colder and clearer reason, 
and therewith a considerable disillusioning whereby the 
estimate of the value of immediate fame sinks much and 
gives place rather to the ambition of a larger and more last- 
ing fame in the mouths of a wiser posterity; lastly, the 
mental effects of age, as it quenches gradually the ag- 
gressive energies of life, disturbing the equilibrium in 
favour of the environment, and leaves the self-conserving 
energies more than they can do to hold their own. Among 
these effects are the extinction of the ideal in a contracted 
egoism ; an almost entire absorption in the present and its 
pursuits, or at any rate a very small regard to the future, 
especially to that great future which is so near at hand ; a 
life in sensations and habits ; obtuse or cynical indifference 
to the opinion of cotemporaries or of posterity, if the natural 
vanity of a vain character has not grown to excess in the 
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decaying soil of senility ; oftentimes an intensely persistent 
grasp of what was possessed and an obstinate desire to be 
what he has been, attesting the self-conservative struggle of 
failing vitality to hold that which threatens to slip from it; 
decay of all enthusiasms and of the finer moral sensibilities ; 
incapacity to feel real sympathy with the joys and sorrows 
of others, or indeed to feel deeply any sorrow ; overmuch de- 
liberation in endless repetitions without executive energy to 
resolve and to accomplish ; no expansive desire or hope to 
propagate an esteemed name amongst living kind or through 
the ages, the desire, if any, being a joyless habit, like the 
possibly still feebly surviving reproductive function. It is a 
pregnant lesson and a grim forewarning : a lesson that the 
extinction of the reproductive energy of the individual is the 
extinction not of his desire only to propagate his bodily kind, 
but of his desire to propagate himself mentally through the 
ages ; a forewarning that what is taking place day by day in 
individual life will one last long day take place in the life of 
the race. Is it any wonder then that the generative force in 
nature, under one guise or another, has been the object of 
worship in so many religions, when worship is itself an out- 
come and incident of it? 

What an awful contemplation, that of the human race 
bereft of its evolutional energy, disillusioned, without 
enthusiasm, without hope, without aspiration, without an 
ideal ! To it now such an issue may well appear incredible, 
since youth and energy cannot believe sincerely, can only 
think it believes, in decay and death. Perhaps it will be 
declared repugnant to reason to suppose that mankind could 
cherish ideals, and thus far ever rising ideals, were these 
not destined some time to have full realisation somewhere ; 
and much more so to believe that, having reached its zenith, 
these will give place to ever worsening ideals of ever worsen- 
ing states of things, as the foregoing theory of human 
extinction assumes will happen. But the instinctive repug* 
nance ought not to count as a fact of much weight : in the first 
place, it is no argument against death that life in full energy 
has a repugnance to it and cannot realise it ; in the second 
place, the extinction of evolutional energy that must follow 

t2 
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the gradual extinction of solar energy will involye in its con« 
sequences the extinction of the npward-tending ideal, and 
mankind will go on contentedly with a downward-tending 
ideal, or anti-ideal, withont feeling it to be such, jnst as declin- 
ing nations do now, any forlorn Cassandra that may raise a 
warning cry meeting her eternal &te of being unheeded ; 
and in the third place, if there be an intnitiye trath in the 
hope and conviction of a future realisation of lofty ideals, it 
does not follow that the realisation will take place on earth. 
It is perchance a cosmic instinct of the matter of which we 
are constituted. In the countless millions of space-pervading 
orbs it may have been and may be again the functions of 
many to take up the tale of organic evolution and to cany 
the process to higher and higher levels, even to organisations 
that are utterly inconceivable to us, constituted as we are. 
For us men and for our salvation the earth and its sun are 
all in all, but in the universe and its evolution new heavens 
and new earths may be natural incidents, and the whole solar 
system to which the earth belongs of no greater moment than 
the life of the meanest insect is in the history of that system, of 
no greater proportion than a moment in its duration. How 
grotesquely ludicrous then the absurdity of man's vainly at- 
tempted conceptions of a great final cause or purpose of 
things ! In order to conceive a cosmic final cause it would be 
necessary for the individual to achieve the abolition of time, 
which is the mere condition of human thought, and to acquire 
the power of thinking beyond himself, which would be the 
abolition of himself. Let an insect, bom in the morning and 
dying of old age in the following midnight, be supposed to 
think as we think, it might well believe it impossible that 
the glorious pageant of the rising sun, with the accompany- 
ing awakening of animal and vegetable life, its waxing 
brightness into the full splendour of noontide, and its 
gradual waning through evening twilight into darkness, 
could be the worthy end and purpose of such great events. 
Although it would be the absolute end for it, and could not 
by it be thought otherwise, it would not be the end, since 
after the darkness another day would dawn and countless 
other days after that, as countless days had dawned before. 
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So may it well be with the universe as revealed through 
human relations. Before our world was an innumerable 
multitude of worlds were, and after it has been an innumer- 
able multitude of worlds will be. Even though righteous- 
ness never reign on earth, and the belief of that blessed 
consummation be an illusion with which man dupes himself 
into faith and self-sacrifice, righteousness may still have 
reigned, may even now reign, and may reign hereafter in the 
universe. Those who believe in the fall of man from a high 
state of happiness and perfection which he once enjoyed on 
earth, the dim memory of which remains in him as an ideal 
to aspire to and to regain, so accounting to themselves for 
the otherwise inexplicable existence of the ideal in him, 
ought to transfer the scene and date of Paradise to another 
planet of another solar system countless ages ago. Let them 
then discover in the matter of this earth a kind of dimly 
instinctive intimation or memory of its experiences from all 
eternity, and amongst them of the experience that it once 
had of that better life in the defanct planet or planets of 
which it formed part. 

If the evolutional nisus in nature, and in man as a part 
of it, inspires idealism, its failure must be the avatar of 
pessimism. The highest becoming of things, the highest 
expression of which is in the best human feeling, imagination 
and will, then will come to an end, and in its stead will pre- 
vail a lower becoming of things, first manifest in the highest 
human feeling, imagination and will. No throb more wiD 
be felt of that mysterious inspiration which has been thought 
supernatural, and which, whatever its source, has created 
ideals and inflamed aspirations, has infused a sacred and 
authoritative sanction into morality, and has taken form in 
so many inadequate human representations ; and in place of 
these dethroned divinities there will be no aspiration, no 
holy sense of duiy, no belief, only dreary apathy or torpid 
resignation. Pessimism declaring the extinction of illusions 
will then actually, as sometimes now theoretically, make for 
itself an ideal of despair and be content with its gloomy con- 
ceit. Be that so or not, however, it may justly be doubted 
whether it is anything more than illusive imagination that 
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foresees, as crown of organic OTolntion, a race of placid beings 
bound together in unity of spirit, making the whole earth bosy 
with their peaceful industries, persuaded rationally of the folly 
of war, and living lives of good-will and good works to one 
another ; whether in fact such a consummation would not 
mean the emasculation, physical, moral, and intellectual, of 
the race. 

Is it so certain as it is assumed to be, that a higher moral 
evolution, should it take place, will tend necessarily to the 
greater happiness of mankind P More refined and delicate 
sentiments may render an individual too sensitive morally, 
and therefore painfully vulnerable in a world the march of 
which is marked by no little brutal force. He may become 
hyper-sensitive morally as well as physically. A certain rude 
and blunt vigour of fibre is a necessary endowment of the 
man who is framed in mind and body to succeed well in 
practical life. The survival of the fittest is not commonly 
the survival of the finest nature. It would be plain ruin for 
any one to attempt to realise a lofty ideal in his daily busi- 
ness where he is brought into competition with others who 
act on a sj stem of reticence, dissimidation, and overreaching. 
Do not crushed sensibilities, disillusionment and despair 
cause many more suicides than cancer and other painful and 
hopeless diseases ? Certainly it is not idiots and animals 
that commit suicide. In order that morality may succeed 
in the world it will be necessary for the immoral to make a 
beginning. 

If a disillusioned and degenerative end of mankind on earth 
has been forefixed from the beginning, it would seem that we 
ought to observe here and there, and from time to time in 
its history, forewarning indications of that consummation, 
more especially now when it has plainly reached a high stage 
of self- reflection. May it not be that we are in daily presence 
of such foretokens without thinking enough of their meaning? 
Are there not faintly heard from time to time, afar off, the 
solemn tolls of destiny which, though hearing them, we un- 
derstand not? Metaphysical disquisitions concerning the 
reality of an external world ; scepticism as to the very founda- 
tions of knowledge, and doubts whether all that we see and 
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seem is not pure illusion — a dream within a dream ; elaborate 
introspective self-analyses ; thin and shrieking sentimentali- 
ties ; emasculated sensualities in art masquerading as art for 
art's sake ; the increase of sorrow that increase of knowledge 
is ; the conviction of the utter vanities of all things under the 
sun, which has been the experience of the greatest sages and 
is the central truth at the heart of all religions ; the multi- 
plication of suicides from life-weariness or from impotence 
to face life's struggles : — all these and the like maladies of 
self-consciousness, notably absent in the animal and un- 
civilised man, where generative energy is in full vigour and 
has not become self-conscious, what are they but proofs 
that the highest achievements of thought sever the unity of 
man and nature and bring doubt and disillusion ? It is not 
man who, as a being separate from nature, prophesies thus 
of it, but nature that testifies of itself in him. They are 
its forewarning intimations of inevitable decline and death ; 
the proof that nature itself is reaching a stage of develop- 
ment at which disillusioning begins. 

The organised system of belief in the ideal and of the 
pretence of belief that it is being realised will no doubt con- 
tinue for a time after genuine belief has expired. But not 
for ever ; when there is no longer the aspiration to realise 
the ideal, the inclination to idealise the real will fail also. 
The elaborately organised pretences of virtue through the 
systematic concealments of vice will not be kept up, and life 
will be viewed in its bare misery and vanity. Men will feel 
the wish in life, as they now give thanks at death, to be 
delivered from the burden of the flesh and from the miseries 
of this sinful world. Those are the fervent thanks that they 
solemnly give to Almighty God when death has removed one 
of them from a life which at the same time they eagerly 
pretend to consider a blessing. Solomon, the wisest and 
wealthiest man that ever lived, who exhausted the poten- 
tialities of enjoyment, and Job, the most afflicted and most 
patient of men, who exhausted the potentialities of suffering, 
came to much the same conclusion with regard to the vexa- 
tion, vanity, and littleness of human life. To the same 
conclusion, explicit or implicit, must the human race come 
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too in the end. And a sad and sadly significant thing it 
wiU be when the entertainment and adoration of the ideal 
are extinguished in the mind. 

To point out in a clear exposition that each of the tokens 
I have mentioned has the meaning which I have ascribed to 
it would carry me far beyond the proper scope of this essay. 
From among other instances of distempered self-conscious- 
ness that might be meditated upon, consider for a moment 
the frequent degeneration of sound sentiment into shrieking 
sentimentality. Instead of deep, calm, restrained, and 
massive feeling, fusing intelligence and activity into whole 
and wholesome unity, than which nothing can be more 
excellent and beautiful, there is everywhere the shrill outcry 
of thin sentimentalities, which are the outcome of exagge- 
rated egoisms — a true egoistic hypersesthesia — and actually 
disintegrant in their effects. Do you require a particular 
instance of repulsive sentimentalisms that are no better than 
a shameless and indecent exposure of feelings ? Take one 
which the awe of its subject cannot help lending a certain 
dignity to — the howling displays of self-consciousness that 
are shown nowadays with respect to the event and the circum- 
stances of death, notwithstanding that to die is as natural 
and common as to be born. Nobody of the least note dies 
but we are told with clamour of grief and convulsive sobs 
which might be thought to express the deepest distress — 
though they really are the luxury of incontinent feeling — that 
the most amiable, the most accomplished, the most witty, 
the most wise, the best of men has been taken from us, and 
that the loss is an irreparable calamity to mankind. And 
this though he may have been eighty years old and almost 
in his dotage ! As if anybody ever dies of whom it can be 
truly said that it is of the least consequence to mankind in 
the long run when he dies ; or as if his resurrection a few 
months after his death would not be a most embarrassing 
and unwelcome event. Contrast this modem incontinence 
of emotion with the calm, chaste, and manly simplicity of 
Homer, as we observe it, for example, in his description of 
the death of Achilles : — 
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The grey dawn glimmered, and the ebbing tide 
Slipped from the naked sands about the ships. 
And drained Scamander of its fall-fed life. 
But in the Grecian Camp was life and stir, 
Neighing of full-fed steeds, and clank of arms. 
And trumpet-calls and marshalling of men ; 
For that this day the Master of the War, 
Pelides' self, should take the field, and sweep 
The Trojan battle from the plains of Troy. 
So men, unknowing, spake ; and from his tents. 
With godlike step and godlike in his face, 
Achilles came. And all about his Umbs 
The wondrous armour which the Fire-God wrought. 
Helmet and cuirass, cuisses, and the shield 
Sevenfold, and shapely greaves, that shot their light 
Down on the naked marble of his feet. 
His look was as of one who knew not care. 
Nor memory of the past, nor things to come ; 
Not the dead comrade, nor the fell revenge. 
Nor shame of slaughtered warriors at the pyre. 
Nor lust of ravished maid, nor sullen strife. 
Nor the short span, and swifbly-severed thread,— 
But only present triumph. 

To the front 

He strode ; and shading ynth an upraised hand 

His level glance, gazed at the Trojan lines. 

Which, thrice as far as bowmen shoot the bow. 

Were clustering, thick as ants in harvest-time 

Cluster around their harried nest, and brave 

With weak defence the ruin that impends. 

But one was in their van, who seemed in shape. 

In grace, and nimbleness, and &tal gift 

Of beauty, like the shepherd-prince who lui'ed 

The love of Spartan Helen from her lord. 

No man was near him, none seemed 'ware of him ; 

Alone he stood, unhelmed, and round his head 

The rising sim, smiting the rising mist, 

Broke in a sudden glory ; and behind. 

High up, the towers of angry Pallas frowned. 

No armour had he, save that in his hand 

A golden bow was bended to the full ; 

And as Achilles turned, with curving lip. 

Contemptuous, to his men, an arrow sang. 
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And cleft the middle air, and dipped, and plunged 

Full on the naked marble of his foot. 

Through high-arched instep, ankle, and the strings 

That bind the straining heel, it sped, and nailed 

The wolf-skin sandal to the crimson sand. 

Slow on one knee he sank, his strong, right hand 

Staying his fall, and watched with steady eye 

The full life draining from the wound, and iqMike^ — 

' Mother, thy word was true. The end is come.' 

Nor ever spake again. 

Consider again the fact of suicide, which is a sort of con- 
vulsive climax of pessimism. From a purely psychological 
point of view it must be acknowledged the most momentous 
example of freewill on human record. Convinced of a life 
after death, and of a life that will be a life of unspeakable 
joy or of unspeakable woe according to the deeds done in the 
flesh, assured that suicide will precipitate him into an abyss 
of endless 8u£fering, the unhappy person nevertheless reck- 
lessly perpetrates it when his misery on earth is greater 
than that which he believes he is able to bear. Against it 
there is every motive that can influence a conscious being, so 
that the act is, qttd consciousness, the most wonderfully 
illogical act of which any one can be guilty : either a stupen- 
dous example of freewill or a reductio ad abmirdufn of the 
doctrine. Manifestly there is a deeper and more powerful 
motive at work than any conscious motives ; for certainly 
that which happens in nature cannot be illogical in the logic 
of nature ; and without doubt it would be perceived by con- 
sciousness to be logical enough could consciousness only 
survive to justify it. An instinct deeper and truer than any 
conscious belief declares the certainty of relief. The motive 
is irresistibly impellent, because it is the total outcome in 
consciousness of the failure of vital energies and of the there- 
from resulting sufierings of the individual elements of the 
tissues. When these energies have been exhausted gradually 
by the decay of age, the individual hopes and quietly waits for 
the release of death ; when they are deficient naturally, or are 
prematurely exhausted either by sudden and overwhelming 
prostration or slowly by steadily sapping causes, physical 
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or moraly he precipitates Tiolenilj the release that thej crare. 
For the conscious result is an utter dreariness of feeling, a 
loss of interest in and hold on external erents, a repngnanoe 
to the vanit J of hope, a supreme life-weariness. Those who 
have made mental pathology a study know well that there 
is no more powerful cause of indiridual suicide than the pre- 
mature loss of the evolutional energy, mental and bodily. If 
suicide be not the upshot, there is perhaps an abandonment 
to the use of alcohol or opium which, stimulating the flagging 
energies, creates a temporary ideal, or to chloral or similarly 
acting drugs that produce a temporary insensibility : a fidse 
refuge, since they inevitably make matters worse in the end. 
'Tis a way of making Hell by a mad attempt to find Heaven. 

Obviously this is not the best of all possible worlds, since 
men have conceived a better in the shape of a Paradise that 
has been and is to come ; nor is it the worst of all possible 
worlds, since they have conceived a worse in the shape of a 
Hell. Meanwhile it is sure to get either better or worse. 
Whether it will get better, and, if so, for how long, or whether 
it will get worse, and, if so, how soon, are questions that it is 
signal presumption on our part to imagine we can answer. 
That it will get better for a long time to come, but worse in 
the end, is a theory that seems to suit well with the explicit 
truths of human thought and with the implicit truths of 
human conduct ; for mankind is as optimistic in theory as it 
is pessimistic in practice. Visions of golden ages, of extinc- 
tions of wars and other calamities, of reigns of righteousness 
and universal brotherhood, and the like, are evolved as 
excellent ideals to inspire and guide the units in their strug- 
gles ; but the acts of practical life are none the less imbued 
with the impUcit certitude that the respective sums of vice 
and virtue will not change, and that the race will be very 
much what it has been until its doom is accomplished. 
What, then, shall we say 9 That it is well to proclaim and 
extol the ideal, as M. Benan does, reserving only the right 
to laugh quietly in his sleeve 9 

It is almost literally true of social evolution that we know 
not what a day may bring forth. Even if civilisation pro- 
gresses in the direction of softening characters and abo- 
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lishing wars, it does not follow that the result will be a 
certain good ; for it may be to dry up the sources of the 
virtues and to enervate mankind morally. Again, if the pre- 
valence of ease, luxury, and self-indulgence be so great in 
a nation as to threaten its speedy decadence, an unforeseen 
reaction may occur suddenly and issue in the revival of 
austerity and asceticism, and so pessimism give place to ideal- 
ism ; for the reformer is the proper product of evil times. 
We cannot predict that in time to come some new develop- 
ment of feeling may not take place which shall be as high 
above moral feeling as moral feeling is high above the most 
primitive egoistic passion, and of a nature as inconceivable 
to us as moral feeling would have been to a primitive savage. 
Nor can we predict that a great invention may not be made 
any day, which shall change the whole face of the earth and 
modify profoundly men*s relations to it and to one another. 
Suppose that man had lived at a time when the simple ele- 
ments had not yet formed their more complex organic 
compounds, could he have foretold in the least from, the 
basis of the then existing organic substances what higher 
compounds were to be formed in the future, although they 
were on the brink of formation ? Assuredly not ; and yet 
in that case he would have had to do with simple elements 
and comparatively simple operations of nature, whereas in 
the social evolution of the race we have to do with the most 
complex elements and the most complex operations in the 
world. How idle and presumptuous, then, the pretence to 
forecast it ! What account would a Eoman philosopher of 
the time of Augustus, venturing to divine the future of 
Europe, have taken of the babe that ^ all meanly wrapt in a 
rude manger lay ' in a small town of a remote province of the 
empire ; and what sort of a business would he have made of 
his predictions P The philosopher of to-day who can tell 
us what happened when the foundations of the earth were 
laid and the morning stars sang together will no doubt be 
ready to tell us exactly what will happen when the founda- 
tions of the earth are unlaid and the morning stars shall 
cease to sing together; those who have not his confident 
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insight into creations and nncreations will be content to 
hold their peace, lest they should speak without knowledge 
words that are without wisdom. But be the words spoken 
the words of folly or of wisdom, they are in the end alike 
vanity. ^ All that which is past is as a Dream ; and he 
that hopes or depends ux>on Time coming, dreams waking.' 
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COX (Ret\ Sir G. IV.) M.A., Bart., and /ONES {Eustace Hiniony- 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second Edition, in i wl 
Cro\«i Svo. cloth, price 6/. 

COX {Rri'. Samue/)—SALyATOK Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 

Men ? Seventh Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expositor}-. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s, 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. Demy 

Svo. cloth, price l$s. 
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CRAUFURD (A. IT,) — Seeking for Light: Sermons. Crown 8va 

cloth, price 5j. 

CRA VEN (Mrs,) — ^A Year's Meditations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6x. 
CRA WFURD {Oswaldy—VoKnjGAi^ Old and New. With Illustrations 

and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 6x. 

CROZIER (John Beattie) MB.— The Religion of the Future. 

Crown ovo. doth, price 6j. 

Cyclopaedia of Common Things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 

W. Cox, Bart., M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Thhrd Edition. Large post 
8vo, doth, price ys, 6d, 

D ALTON (John Neale) M,A., R.N, — Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. 'Britannia.' Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
doth, price 3^. (id, 

DA VI D SON (Thomas) — The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6f. 

DA VIDSON (Rev, Samuel) D,D,, LL,D, — The New Testament 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischendorf. A New 
and thoroughly revised Edition. Post 8vo. price lOir. (id. 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 

Third and revised Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 5J. 

The Doctrine of Last Things, contained in the New Testament, 

compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements of Church Creeds. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price y. 6d. 

DA VIES (Rev, J, Z.) M,A, — ^Theology and Morality. Essays on 

Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo. price 7j. (td, 

DAWSON {Geo,) M,A. — Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. Edited by 

his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price ts. 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited by 

George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

Three Boors of God. Nature, History, and Scripture. Sermons, 

Edited by George St. Clair. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

DE JONCOURT (Madame ilffl/7>)— Wholesome Cookery. Crown 

8vo. clotb| price y, 6d, 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount Stratford)— Vfm am I a Christian? 

• Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price y, 

DESPREZ (Philip S.) AT?.— Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse of 

the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo. doth, price \2s, 

DIDON (Rev, Father) — Science without God. Translated from the 

French by Rosa Corder. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5J. 
DOWDEN (Edward) ZZ.Z?.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his Mind 

and Art. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. price I2J. 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Second Edition. Large post 

8vo. price dr. 
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DREWRY {G, 0.)M.D. — ^The Common-Sense Management of the 
Stomach. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 

DREWRY{G. O.) M.D., and BARTLETT{H. C.) Ph,D., F.C^. 
Cup and Platter : or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and 

Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo. price is, 6d, 

DUFFIELD (A. /.) — Don Quixote : his Critics and Commentators. 

With a brief account of the minor works of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
and a statement of the aim and end of the greatest of them all. A handy 
book for general readers. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. td, 

DU MONCEL {Count) — ^The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 

Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5/. 

EDGE WORTH {E. K)— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 

the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo. doth, Js, 6d. 

EDIS {Robert W,) F.S.A. d-^. — Decoration and Furniture of Town 

Houses : a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
1880. Amplified and Enlarged. With 29 Full-page Illustrations and numerous 
Sketches. Second Edition. Square 8vo. doth, price xa;. 6d, 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present Form. 

In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Provincial Law, and with 
those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo. doth, price 2s. (td. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Educational Theories. 

By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 
John Amos Comenius : his Life and Educational Work. By Pro£ 

S. S. Laurie, A.M. Cloth, price y, 6d, 
Old Greer Education. By the Rev. Pro£ Mahaffy, M. A. Cloth, 

price 3J. 6d, 

School Management ; induding a General View of the Work of 

Education, Organization, and Discipline. By Joseph Landon. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, dr. 

ELSDALE (^<?»/7)— Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo. 

price 5j. 

EL YOT {Sir Tkomas)^THE Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen Croft, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied by 
permission of her Majesty from Holbein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 
2 vols. Fcp. 4to. doth, price 50r. 

ERANUS, A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic 

Metres. Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2j. 

E VANS {Mark) — ^The Story of our Father's Love, told to Chfldren. 

Fifth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price ix. 6d, 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for Household Use, 

compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
price IX. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 4J. M, 

The King's Story- Book, In Three Parts. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 

IX. 6d, each. 
%* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, now ready. 

^ FAN KWAE' AT Canton before Treaty Days, i 825-1 844. By 

An Old Resident. With Frontispieces. Crown 8vo. price 5X. 
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FELKIN (If. ilf.)— Technical Education in a Saxon Town. Pub- 
lished for the City and Guildx of London Institute for the Advancement of 
Technical Education. Demy 8to. doth, price ax. 

FIELD (florae) B.A. Lend, — ^The Ultimate Triumph of Christianity. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3/. (td 

FLORE DICE (IV. Lf.y-A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 

crown 8vo. doth, pnce y. 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings^ Judgment, and 

Report. Demy 8vo. price 2$s, 

FORMBY {Rci\ ^«ry)— Ancient Rome and its Connection with 

THE Christian Religion : An Outline of the History of the City from Its 
First Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of Sl Peter, A. D. 42-47. 
With numerous Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to. cloth extra, 
C'i" I Of ; roxburgh half-morocco, £2, 12/. 6</. 

FRASER (Donald) — Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 

RupKR Currency, upon a new and extended svstem, embracing Values from 
One Farthinf^ to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from I/, f^, to 2x. yi, per Rupee. Royal 8vo. price 

lOf. 61/. 

FRISWELL (/ Hain)—1vi^ Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. price dr. 

GARDINER (Samuel R.) ami /. BASS MULLINGER, M.A,— 
Introdl'ction to the Study op English History. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 9/. 

GARDNER (Dorsey) — Quatre Bras, Liony, and Waterloo. A 

Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo. cloth, i6j. 

GARDNER (/.) M.D, — Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 

Life after Middle Ace. Fourth Edition, revised and enUrged. Small 
croxi-n 8vo. price 4/. 

GEDDES (James) — History of the Administration or John de 

Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland. Vol L 1623—1654. With Portrait 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 15/. 

GENNA (A.)— Irresponsible Philanthropists. Beins some Chap- 
ters on the Kmployment of Gentlewomen. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price, ax.o^. 

GEORGE (^«ry)— Progress and Poverty : an Inquiry into the 

Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with Increase of 
Wealth. The Remedy. Second Kdition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 71. td, 
*«* Also a Cheap Edition, sewed, price 6</. 

GILBERT (Mrs.) — Autobiography and other Memorials. Edited 

by Jo^iah Gilliert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait and 
several Wixxl Engravings. Crown 8vo. price 7/. 6^. 

GLOVER (F) J/.i^.—ExEMPLA Latina. A First Construing Book with 

Short Notes Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis of Sentences. Fcp. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s, 

GODWIN { IViliiamy—Twz Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being 

Kuap never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. KefUi PauL 
Crown 8va price 71. 6/. 
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GOLDSMID (Sir Francis Henry) Bart.^ Q.C, If.P.—l^EUOiK of. 
Second Edition, revised, with Portnit Crown 8vo. doth, price 6x. 

GOODENOUGH i Commodore/, G.) — Memoir of, with Extracts from 

his Letters and Joarnals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel EngnTcd 
Portrait. Square 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

*«* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved PortraiL 

Square post 8vo. price i\s, 

GOSSE {Edmund W,) — Studies in the Literature of Northern 

Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma Tadema. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 6j. 

GOULD {Rei\ S, Baring) M,A, — The Vicar of Morwenstow: a Memoir 

of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait Third Edition, revised. Squirt 
post 8vo. price I or. 6*/. 

Germany, Present and Past. New and Cheaper EdidoiL Laige 

crown 8vo. cloth, price is. dd, 

GO Wan {Major Walter E.) — A. Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 

(1 6th Edition). Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of Students of the 
Russian l^anguage. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

GRAHAM ( William) M,A,—The, Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 

and Social. Demy 8vo. doth, price izt, 

GRIFFITH {Thomas) A.M—The Gospel of the Divine Life: a 

Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14/. 

GRIMLEY {Rev.H N.)M,A, — ^Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the 
Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the Divink Humanitt. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. priced;. 

GRUNER{M, L.) — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. Trans- 
lated by L. D. B. Gordon, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. Demy 8vo. price yj. 6</. 

GURNEY {RnK Archer) — Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 

of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

HAECKEL {Prof, Er/rs/)— The History of Creation. Translation 

revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and anim^R 
2 vols. Second Ldition. Post 8vo. cloth, price 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 32J. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note by 

T. II. H IX LEY, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, price Sj. 

Half-Crown Series : — 

A Lost Love By Anna C. Ogle (Ashford Owen). 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sail(»s, 
By the late Charles Klngsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 
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Half- Crown Series — continued: — 

A Nook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 

MOLTKE. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson. Selected 

and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. Baynes- 

HALLECK'S International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 381. 

HARTINGTON {The Right Hon, the Marquis of) ^ -P. —Election 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors of North East 
Lancashire. Crown 8vo. cloth, price Jj. td, 

HAWEIS {Rev, H, R) il/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 

Devil — Crime — Dnmkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

Arrows in the Air, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, price 5^. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

price 5j. 

Thoughts for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. Crowa 

8vo. price 5j. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp» 

8vo. price I J. dd, 

HAWKINS (Edwards Comerford) — Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

HA YES (A, H.\ /unr.—^Ew Colorado and the Santa F± Trail. 

With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 9^. 

HELLWALD {Baron F. Von) — The Russians in Central Asia. 

a Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut -CoL Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. With Map. Large post 8vo. price 12s, 

HENRY {Philip) — Diaries and Letters. Edited by Matthew Henry 

Lee. Large crown 8vo. cloth, yj. (ni, 

HIDE {Albert) — The Age to Come. Small crown Svo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 

HIME {Major H, W. L) R.A, — Wagnerism : a Protest. Crown Svo^ 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 
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JUNTO N (/.) — The Place of the PnYSiaAK. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the Relations between 
Organic and Inorganic Worlds. Second Edition. Crown 8tou 
price 3r. dd. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the late 
James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Crown 8to. cloth, y. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 

50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Sva price $j. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympanl With Deso^ 

tive Text Post 8vo. price £6, ts. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 

Post 8vo. price I2j. 6^. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. With an 
Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hixton. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 8x. 6d, 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. doth limp, ix. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart, and Portrait engraved on Steel by C H. 
Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8f. (>tL 

.HOOPER {Mary) — Little Dinners: How to Serve them wrrn 
Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Editioiu Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6^ 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 
Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes Ux 

Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Sixth Edition. Crown 8to. doth, 
price 2J. 6d, 

HOPKINS (Eiiice) — Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 

Introduction by Sir W. \V. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Sted by 
C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 8j. 6</. 

Work amongst Working Men. Fourth Edition. Cro^-n Sva 

cloth, y. 6d. 

HORNER {The J//jj<fj)— Walks in Florence. A New and thoroughly 

Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With Illustrations. 
Vol. I. — Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price lox. 6</. 
Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. Price 5^. 

HOSPITALIER {E.) — The Modern Applications of ELECTRiciTi\ 

Translated and Enlarged by JULius Maier, Ph.D. With 170 IllustratioiK. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16/. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By A Layman. Small crown 

8vo. cloth, price 3J. (ui. 

HUGHES {Henry) — The Redemption of the World. Crown 8va 

cloth, price jj. 6</. 

HULL {Edmund C, P.) — The European in India. With a Medical 

Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.K.C.S.E. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 6j. 

HUNTINGFORD {Rrc, E,) D.C.L, — The Apocalypse. With a 

Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo. cloth, 9^. 
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HUTTON (Arthur) A/.A.-^The Anglican Ministry : its Nature ands 

Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface by His Eminence 
Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14/. 

HUTTON (Charles F.) — Unconscious Testimony; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scrip- 
tures. Crown 8vo. cloth, u, (id. 

JENKINS {£,) and RAYMOND (/)— The Architect's Legai. 

Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. price dr. 

JENKINS {Rev. R. C.) M.A,—The Privilege of Peter and the Claims. 

of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcp. 8vo. price jr. 6d, 

TERVIS (Rev, W. Henley) — The Gallican Church and the Revo- 
lution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of France, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna to the Revolution. Demy 8vo. cloth, price i&r. 

JOEL (Z.) — A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Shipmaster's 
Practical Guide in their Transactions Abroad. With Definitions of 
Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights,, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their Equivalents in 
British Standards; and Forms of Consular and Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price I2J. 

JOHNSTONE (C. F.) Jt/!^.— Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 

of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price ^s, 6d, 

JOLLY (William) FRS.E.—]ohu Duncan, Scotch Weaver and. 

Botanist. With Sketches of his Friends and Notices of his Times. With 
Portrait. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 9/. 

JONES (C, -^.)— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 3cr 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, dr. 

JONES (Lucy) — Puddings and Sweets; being Three Hundred and 

Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown 8vo. price 2x. 6d, 

JOYCE (P. W,) LL,D. 6-f.— Old Celtic Romances. Translated from 

the Gaelic. Crown 8va cloth, price ^s, (ni, 

JOYNES(J, Z.)— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. Small 

crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 6d, 

KAUFMANN (Rev, M,) ^..4.— Socialism : Its Nature, its Dangers, an* 

its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. price Js, dd, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas More 

to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5;. 

KAY (/7j^^)— Free Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With. 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

KEMPIS (Thomas 4)— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 

Library Edition, 6x. ; or vellum, 7j. 6</. The Red Line Edition, fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, red edges, price 2j. 6r/. The Cabinet Edition, small 8vo. cloth, red 
edges, price u. 6^. The Miniature Edition, 32mo. cloth, red edges, price \s,. 
♦<j* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 
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KENT (C) — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblata. De Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. Assumptione Efigramma. 
In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcp. 4to. cloth, price 15X. 

KERNER {Dn -^.)— Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. Trans- 
lation edited by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D, With Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 91. 

KETTLE WELL {Rev. iS.)— Thomas k Kempis and the Brothers 
OF Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo. cloth, 30J. 

KIDD {Joseph) Af,D, — ^The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 

and Alt of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

KINAHAN {G. Henry) M.RLA,, of HM:s Geological Survey,— 'Im, 
Geology of Ireland, with numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of 
Ireland. Square 8vo. doth, 15^. 

KINGSFORD {Anna) M.L>,—The Perfect Way in Diet. A Treatise 

advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of Race. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 21. 

KINGSLEY {Charles) M,A, — Letters and Memories of his Life. 

Edited by his Wife. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits and Vignettes. 
Twelfth Cabinet Edition, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo. cloth, price \2s. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sennons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7j. td, 

Trl^ Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers* and Sailors' 

Libraries. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 2J. 6^. 

KNIGHT {Professor IV,) — Studies in Philosophy and Literature. 

Large post 8vo. cloth, price 71. 6d, 

KNOX (Alexander A.) — The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

LAURIE {S, S,) — ^The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 

Papers. Crown 8vo. cloth, price is, dd, 

LEE {Rev, F, G,) D,C.L,— The Other World; or, Glimpses of the 

Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 15/. 

LEWIS {Edward Dillon)— -K Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo. cloth, price aix. 

LINDSA Y { W, Lauder) M,D,, F,R,SE,, 6-r.—MiND in the Lower 
Animals in Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32/. 
Vol. I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD { Walter)— Tyle Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 

Redemption. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5J. 

LONSDALE (Margaret) — Sister Dora: a Biography. With Portrait. 

Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2f. 6d, 

LORIMER {Peter) D.D. — John Knox and the Church of England. 

His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Lituigy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price 12s. 

John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Gerhard Victor 

Lechler. Translated from tlie German, with additional Notes. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. price loj. (>d. 
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LOWDER {Charles)— K Biography. By the Author of 'St Teresa.* 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8to. With Portrait. Cloth, 
price 3x. dd. 

MACHIAVELLI {Niccolt)—'Yyi^Y'R\^z^ Translated from the Italian 

by N. H. T. Small crown 8vo. printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 6j. 

MACKENZIE {AUxander)^Yio'^ India is Governed. Being an 

Account of England's work in India. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2j. 

MACLACHLAN (Mrs.) — Notes and Extracts on Everlasting 
Punishment and Eternal Life, according to Literal Interpreta- 
tion. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 3/. 6d, 

MACNAUGHT (Rev. John)— (l(s.^K Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 

Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History^ 
Demy 8vo. price 14/. 

MAGNUS {Mrs.) — About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 

Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

Marriage and Maternity; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 4/. dd. 

MAIR {R. S.) M.D., F.R.C.S.E.—Tii^ Medical Guide for Anglo- 

Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Hedth. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

MANNING {His Eminence Cardinal) — ^The True Story of the Vatican 
Council. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

Many Voices. — A Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 

Christendom, from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With Biographical 
Sketches. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, red edges, dr. 

MARKHAM {Capt Albert Hastings) R.N— The Great Frozen Sea : 

A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the AUrl during the Arctic Expedition 
of 1875-6. With Six Full-page Illustrations, Two Maps, and Twenty -seven 
Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Eldition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the ' Isbjom ' to 

Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 16s. 

MARTI NEAU {Gertrude) — Outline Lessons on Morals: Small 

crown 8vo. cloth, price jj. dd. 

McGRATH {Terence) — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 

Eldition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price zr. 

MEREDITH {M. A.) — Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Denison. 32mo. limp cloth, is. 6d. 

MILLER {Edward) — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
price 25J. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown Svo. 

cloth, price 7j. dd. 
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MILNE {James) — ^Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 

Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from \s. %d, to a/, yi, per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price j^2. 2j. 

MINCHIN^J, G.) — Bulgaria since the War : Notes of a Tour in the 

Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 31. 6d, 

MIVART{St G<f^v^^)— Nature and Thought. An Introduction to a 

Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo. cloth, price ioj. 6</. 

MOCKLER (-£.) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 

spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fcp. 8vo. price 51. 

MOLESWORTH (PVi Nassau) — History of the Church of Eng- 
land FROM 1660. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price js. 6d. 

MORELL (J. R.) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

MORSE {E. S.) /%.Z>.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 

Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price is. td. 

MUNRO (Major-Gen, Sir Thomas) Bart K.CB., Gai'emor of Madras. 
Selections from his Minutes and other Official Writings. Edited, 
with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., 
CLE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 30^. 

MURPHY (/ N.) — ^The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy Considered 

in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and in the Benefits which for 
over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred on Mankind. Demy 8vo. cloth, \%s. 

NELSON (/. H.) M.A. — A Prospectus of the Scientific Study of 

the HindO Law. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 9J. 

NEWMAN {J, H,) D,D, — Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author's 
personal Approval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait Crown 8vo. price ts, 
*^* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be had, price 

New Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
NICHOLSON {Edward Byron) — The Gospel according to the 

Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a Critical Analysis of 
the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 91. 6d, 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to Matthew. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, price \2s. 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ^s, 6d. 

NICOLS {Arthur) F.GS,, KR,G,S. — Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and Palaeontology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

NOPS {Marianne) — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing the 

First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s, 6d, 

NucES : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin Primer. 

New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo. each is, 

*!,♦ The Three Parts can also be had bound together in cloth, price 3/. 
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GATES {Frank) F,R.G,S. — Matabele Land and the Victoria Falls. 

A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. Edited hj C. G. 
Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustrations and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. doth, 
price 2 1 J. 

OGLE ( W.) M.D.y F.R, C.P. — Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Rojral 8vo. cloth, 12/. teU 

OMEARA {Kathleen) — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 

His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7/. 6</. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small crown 

8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

OSBORNE {Rev, W, -r^.)— The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment. A Critical Commentary with Notes upon the Text. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5^. 

OTTLE Y {Henry Bickersteth) The Great Dilemma : Christ His own 
Witness or His own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 3;. dd. 

Our Public Schools — Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. Crown Svo. cloth, price ds, 

OWEN{E. M.) — John Keats : a Study. Crown Svo. cloth, price 6j. 

OWEN {Rev. Robert) B.D, — Sanctorale Catholicum; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Historical Demy Svo. cloth, 
price \%s. 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an Examina- 
tion of the Cultus Sanctorum. Price 2j. 

OXENHAM {ReiK F. Nutcontbe) — What is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Enquiry into the 
Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. Crown Svo. cloth, 

•,* Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, cloth, yx. 

OXONJENSTS — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. Being a 

Layman's View of some Questions of the Day. Together with Remarks on 
Dr. Littledale's ' Plain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.' Small 
crown Svo. cloth, 3^. 6</. 

JPALMER {the late William) — Notes of a Visit to Russia in 1840-41. 

Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal Newman. With Portrait. Crown 
Svo. cloth, Sj. (id. 

Parchment Library. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, limp parch- 
ment antique, 6x. ; vellum, ^s. dd. each volume. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saintsbury. 

With miniature Frontispiece, designed and etched by H. G. Glindoni. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 

and an etched Portrait from an unfinished oil sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an Intro- 
tion, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year; Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 

Holy Days throughout the Year. With etched Portrait of the Rev. J. Keble, 
after the Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 
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Parchment Library— continued. 

Shakspere's Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly Volumes. 
Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited l^ Austin 

DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott 

Q. HoRATi Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 

Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema. 
Etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 

Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A.R. A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kempis. A revised 

Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a Design by W. B. 
Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess : a Medley. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnet and a Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's * In Memoriam.* With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte 

by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. 
*^ The above Volumes may also be had in a variety of leather bindings. 

PARKER {Joseph) D,D. — The Paraclete : An Essay on the Personality 

and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with somft reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. price \2s. 

PARR {Capt H, Hallam^ C.M,G,) — ^A Sketch of the Kafir and 

Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana. With Maps. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5^. 

PARSLOE {Joseph) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 

Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c., and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo. price dr. 

PATTISON (Mrs, Mark)— The Renaissance of Art in France. With 

Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 32J. 

PAUL {C. Kegah) — The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being 

Essays by William Godwin never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. price *js. 6d. 

Mary Wollstonecraft. Letters to Imlay. New Edition with 
Prefatory Memoir by. Two Portraits in eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6j. 

PEARSON {Rev, ^S*.)— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 

and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, $s. 

PENRICE {Maj, J) B,A, — A Dictionary and Glossary of the 

Ko-RAN. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the 
Text. 4to. price 21s, 

PESCHEL {Dr, Oscar) — The Races of Man and their Geographical 
Distribution. Large crown 8vo. price 9J. 
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PETERS (F. If.) — ^The Nicx)machean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

PIDGEON {D,) — ^An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 

Trip from Long. 0° to 0^. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8to. cloth, 
price 7s, 6d, 

PINCHES {Thomas) M,A. — Samuel Wilberforce : Faith — Service — 

Recompense. Three Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce 
(after a Portrait by Charles Watkins). Crown 8vo. cloth, pricie 4j. 6^. 

PLAYFAIR (limt'Coi.) — Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in 

Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated by £ftc-similes of Brace's original Drawings, 
Photographs, Maps, &c. Royal 4to. doth, bevelled boards, ^t leaves, price 

POLLOCK {Frederick) — Spinoza, his Life and Philosophy. Demy 

8vo. cloth, price idr. 

POLLOCK {W. H.) — Lecture^ on French Poets. Delivered at the 

Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5j. 

POOR {Laura -^.)— Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. Studies 

in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

PRICE {Prof. Bonatny) — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo. Price 6j. 
Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Substance 

of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Large post 8vo. price 5^. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey De Vere. 

Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

Pulpit Commentary (The). Old Testament Series. Edited by the Rev. 

J. S. Exell and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by the Very 
Rev. J. F.Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A Redford, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study 
of the Old Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and Intro- 
ductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cotterill, D.D., and Rev. 
T. Whitelaw, M.A. Seventh Edition. One vol. price ly. 

Exodus. By the Rev. George Rawlinson. With Homilies by 

Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. Urquhart, 
and Rev. H. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. Price i6j. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With Intro- 
ductions by Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, and Homilies by 
Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., and Rev. McChevne Edgar. Third 
Edition. Price 151. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with Homilies by 

the Rev. Professor W. Binnik, D.D., Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Introduction by the Rev. Thomas White- 
law, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 15J. 

Deuteronomy. By Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. ; with Homilies 

by Rev. D. Davies, M.A., Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
and Rev. R. M. Edgar, MA. Second Edition. Price 15J. 
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Pulpit Commentary (The) Old Testament Series — continued. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. S. R. 
Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De PressbnsA, D.D., 
Rev. J. Waite, B. a., Rev. F. W. Adeney, M.A. ; and an Introduction by 
the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price lax. 6^. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., 
and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir!, M. A., 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. Professor 
J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price loi. td, 

I Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. Dale. 
Fifth Edition. Price 15J. 

I Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 

by the Rev, E. de Pressens£, D.D., Rev, J. Waite, B.A., Rev. A. 
Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. J. Urquhart. Third 
Edition. Price 15/. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. iBy Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 

M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, 
Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, 
Rev. W. DiNWiDDiE, LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, 
B.A., Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and Rev. J. S. Exelu Fifth 
Edition. One voL price I2J. dd. 

Pulpit Commentary (The) New Testament Series. Edited by the 

Rev. J. S. Exell and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

St. Mark. By the very Rev. Dean Bickersteth, D.D. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. Given, M.A., 
Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, LLB., Rev. A. MuiR, 
M.A., and Rev. R. Green. 2 Vols. 21 j. 

PuNjAUB (The) and North-Western Frontier of India. By an 

Old Funjaubee. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3J. dd. 
RADCLIFFE {Frank R, K.)— The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 2s, 6d. 

jRA VENSHA W (John Henry) B. (7.5— Gaur : Its Ruins and Inscrip- 
tions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic Illustrations, and 25 
facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to. cloth, price £z* iy» 6</. 

READ {Carveth) — On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown 8vo. 

price 6j. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price \s. 6d. 
RENDELL {/, M.) — Concise Handbook of the Island of Madeira. 

With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, is, dd. 

REYNOLDS {Rev, J. W.y—THY. Supernatural in Nature. A 

Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 

8va cloth, price 6j. 
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RIBOT {Prof. 7)5.)— English Psychology. Second Edition. A 

Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. Large post 
8vo. price 91. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 

its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo. price 91. 

ROBERTSON (The late Rev. R W.) M. A. —Life and Letters of. 

Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. price ys. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in demy 8vo. with Portrait Price 12s, 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo. price dr. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo. price 3^. 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Cheltenham^ 

Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7j. 6d, 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown 8vo. price $s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literaiy Remams. A New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5x. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's ' In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by 

Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 

of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. 
*«* A Portrait of the late Kev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price os, 6d, 

ROD WELL (G. F.) E.R.A.S., ECS.— Etna: A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth, price 9^. 

ROLLESTON {T W. If.) B.A.—The Encheiridion of Epictetus. 

Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, price y. 6d. 

RosMiNi's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian Edition 

of the Nuovo Saggio. SulV origim dtlle idee. 3 Vols, demy 8vo. cloth 

[VoL I. now ready, i6s. 

RosMiNi's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of the 
Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by Thomas Davidson. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, i6x. 

ROSS (Alexander) D.D. — Memoir of Alexander Ewing, Bishop of 

Argyll and the Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. doth, price 
loj. (>d. 

RULE {Martin) M.A.— The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Arch- 
bishop OF Canterbury and Primate of the Britains. 2 Vols, demy 
8vo. cloth, 32J. 

SALTS (Rev. A/fred) LL.D. — Godparents at Confirmation. With a 

Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown Svo. cloth limp, price 2/. 
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SALVATOR {Archduke Ludmg) — ^Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 

Crown 4to. cloth, price lo^. 6d. 

SAMUEL {Sydney M.) — ^Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 8vo. 

doth, price 3/. 6d. 

SAYCE {Eev. Archibald Henry) — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 25^. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 

Incompatible ? Demy 8vo. cloth, price iQr. dd, 

SCOONES { W, Baptiste) — ^Four Centuries of English Letters : 

A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large crown 8vo. cloth, price 6r. 

SCOTT {Robert H^ — ^Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Second 

Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 31. 6^. 

SHAKSPEARE {Char/es)—SAiiiT Paul at Athens. Spiritual 

Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five Sermons 
preached at St. Stephen's Church, Westboume Park. With a Pre&oe l^ the 
key. Canon Farrar. 

SHELLEY {Lady) — Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 

With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
With JPortrait. Third Edition. Crown 8to. price 5^. 

SHILLITO {Rev. Joseph) — ^Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, and 

Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3r. 6^. 

ft 

SHIPLEY {Rev. Orby) M.A. — Church Tracts : or, Studies in Modern 

Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. price 5x. each. 
Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for Thought 

in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three 
Days to Persons living in the World. Demy Svo. doth, price I2x. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. Johannis 

Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans Tharatj, firom the 
German 'Memorials of Amalie von Lasaulx.' Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo. cloth, price 71. ()d. 

SKINNER {The late James) M.A. — A Synopsis of Moral and 

Ascetical Theology. With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modem Authorities, 
arranged according to Centuries. With a prefiEiratory Note by the Rev. T. T. 
Carter. Demy 4to. cloth, xos, 6d. 

SMITH {Edward) M.D.^ LL.B., F.R.S. — Health and Disease, as 

Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post Svo. price ^s. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable Stages. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. price dr. 

SPEDDING {James)— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, PoLmcAL, 
AND Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy Svo. doth, price 12s. 6d, 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. With a 
Prefiiitory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols, demy Svo. doth, price 
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STAFFER {Fatd) — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : Greek and 

Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. Translated by Emily J. 
Carey. Large post 8va cloth, price izr. 

St. Bernard. A Little Book on the Love of God Translated by 
AL\RiANNE Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Cloth extra, gilt top, 4/. d, 

STEFHENS {Archibald John) ZZ.Z^.—The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Respondents. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price dr. 

STEVENSON {Rev. W. i?!)— Hymns for the Church and Home. 

Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public Worship, — 
XL For Family and Private Worship.— in. For Children. 
*^* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging firom %d. to 6x. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the Publishers. 

STE VENSON {Robert Louis) — Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6j. 

STRACHEY {Sir John) G. CS.I,, and Umt-Gen. Richard STRA CHE K, 
R,E.^ F,R,S. — The Finances and Public Works of India, from 
1869 TO 1 88 1. Demy 8vo. cloth, i&r. 

STRECKER- WISLICENUS—O^Gkmc Chemistry. Translated and 

Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, Ph.D., and A. J. 
Greenaway, F.LC. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2ij. 

SULL Y {James) M.A. — Sensation and Intuition. Demy 8vo. 

price lor. 6d, 

Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
price 14/. 

SYME {David) — Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. jJrice dr. 

Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 

Failures. Second Edition. Laiige crown 8vo. cloth, 6j. 

TAYLOR {Algernon) — Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 

8vo. cloth, price 4r. 6^. 

THOM {John Hamilton) — Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 

Grown 8vo. cloth, 7j. 6</. 

THOMSON {J, Turnbull)'-%OQ\KL Problems ; or, An Inquiry into 
THE Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth, price lOf. td, 

TIDMAN {Patd i?!)— Gold and Silver Money. Part I.— A Plain 

Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, is. 

TIFFLE {Rev, S. A,) — Sunday Mornings "at Norwood. Prayers 

and Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6j. 

TODHUNTER { Dr. /.)— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

price 7j. 

TREMENHEERE {H Seymour) C. B.—\ Manual of the Prin- 
ciples of Government as set forth by the Authorities of Ancient 
AND Modern Times. New and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5/. 
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TUKE {Daniel Hadk) M.D. — Chapters in the History of the In- 
sane IN THE British Isles. "With 4 UlnstnUons. Lai|^ crown 8to. 

cloth, I2J. 

TWINING (Louisa) — ^Workhouse Visiting and Management during 

Twenty- FIVE yeaes. Small crown 8vo. doth, price 31. 6d. 
UPTON {Major R. /?.)— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 

lArge post 8vo. doth, price tor. 6«/. 

VAUGHAN {H, Halford) — New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols, demy 8vo. doth, price 25X. 

VIATOR {VacuusY^vix^Q, South. Recollections of Fiance and its 

Littoral. Small crown 8vo. doth, price y, 6J. 

VILLARI {Prvfessory-NiccoLO Machiavelli and his Times- Trans- 
lated by linda Villari. 2 toIs. Large post 8vo. price 24J. 

VOLCKXSOM {E. W. V.) — Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo. doth, y, 

VYNER {Lady Mary) — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 

Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo. 
extra, price 51. 

WALDSTEIN {Charles) Pk^D.—Tnz Balance of Emotion and 

Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Crown 8to. 
doth, price dr. 

WALLER {Rev, C. -5.)— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the li^t of 

the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All Things. Demj 
8vo. price I2X. 

WALPOLE { Chas. George) — History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps and Appea- 

dices. Crown 8vo. cloth, ioj. 6d. 

WALSHE ( Walter Hayle) M.D, — Dramatic Singing Physiologically 

Estimated. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3^. 6ti, 
WATSON {Sir Thomas) Bart, il/:Z>.— The Abolition of Z\'motic 

Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small crown 8vo. doth, 
price 3J. 6</. 

WEDMORE (Frederick)— Th^ Masters of Genre Painting. With 

Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 71. 6d. 

WHEWELL (William) D,D. — His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait from a 
Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 2ij 

WHITE (A, D,) LL.D.'-Wakfakk of Science. With Prefatory Note 

by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price y, 6d, 

WHITE (F. A.) — English Grammar. Small crown Svo. cloth, 2j. 
WHITNE Y(Pro/, William Z>a//^^/)— Essentials of English Grammar, 

for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. price 3/. 6</. 

WICKSTEED {P. Z^)— Dante: Six Sermons. Crown Svo. cloth, 

price 5j. 
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WILLIAMS (Rowland) D.D, — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 

Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New and Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3^. ()d. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the late 

Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. Crown 8vo. doth, price 
WILLIS (R^ M.D, — Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 

EpcNch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo. price 1 6/. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 

of the Blood : with a Portrait ot Harvey after Faithome. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 14J. Portrait separate. 

WILSON {Sir Erasmus) — Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-lithograph 

and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price izr. 

WILSON (H. Schuiz)—i:K^ Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 

Monograph. Large fcp. 8vo. price is, 

WOLLSTONECRAFT (i!/jry)— Letters to Imlay. New Edition, 
with Prefatory Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two Portraits in eau-forte by 
Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

WOLTMANN {Dr. Alfred), and WOERMANN {Dr. Karl)-^ 
History of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. VoL I. Painting in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
cloth, price 28r. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 30X. 

WOOD {Afajor-Gefieral J. Creiglit0n)^DovBUiiG the Consonant. 

Small crown 8vo. cloth, price is, (xl. 
Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 

each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo. cloth, price los, Ci, 

WREN {Sir Chris to/»/i€r)— His Family and His Times. With Original 

Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto unpublished. By Lucy 
Phillimore. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. Price 14J. 

WRIGHT {Rev, David) M,A, — Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

YORKE {J, E) — Notes on Evolution and Christianity'. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 6s, 

YOUMANS {Eliza A,)—Av Essay on the Culture of the Observing 

Powers of Children, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.CP., Author of 
* Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,' &c. Crown 8vo. price 2s. M, 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 

Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

YOUMANS {Edward L,) M,D,—K Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 51. 
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I. Forms of Water : a Familiar Expo- 
sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. T3mdall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5j. 

IL Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of ' Natural Selection ' and * Inheri- 
tance' to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Sra price 4/. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5j. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 4/. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Her- 

bert Spencer. Tenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 5j. 

VL On the Conservation of Energy. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 lUustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, Walking, 
Swimming, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price ^s. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke. With 31 Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. price 5j. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor 

Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo. price 5/. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 1 1 7 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. price y. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
SchmidL With 26 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5/. 



XIIL The History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Scicncs. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
Fifteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 51. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Inflnences, 
Uses, &c By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. BL J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With na- 
meroos Illustrations. Second Fdirina. 
Crown Svo. price 51. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
AND Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann VoeeL Translation thoraitf^ 
revised. With 100 mastratioiis. TbSsA 
Edition. Crown Svo. price y. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage. By Professor William Dw^ 
Whitney, Third Edition. Crowa 
Svo. price 51. 

XVII. Money and thx Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevoos, 
M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Editioo. 
Crown Svo. price 51. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. Witk 
a General Account of Physical Optks. 
By Dr. Eugene Lonunel. With 188 
Illustrations and a Table of Spectra 
in Chromo-lithography. Third EdiL 
Crown Svo. price 51. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Monsieur Van Benedeo. 
With 83 Illustrations, Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 51. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schi.'<zenberger. With 28 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 51. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By 
Professor Bernstein. With 91 Bins- 
trations. Third Edition. Cro\*-n &va 
price 5j. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown Sro, 
price 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analy- 
sis. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S, 
With six photographic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 
Wood. Crown Svo. Second Edition. 
Price dr. 6</. 
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XXrV. A History of the Growth of 
THE Steam Engine. By Professor 
R. H. Thurston. With numerous 
lUttstiutions. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price dr. 6d, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 5x. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Prof. 
A. de Quatrefages. Third Edition. 
Crown 8to. doth, price 51. 

XXVn. Modern Chromatics. With 
Applications to Art and Industry. By 
Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. doth, price 51. 

XXVIIL The Crayfish: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of 2kx>logy. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8va doth, price $s. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, 
price 5j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. 
Wurtz. Translated by G. Clemin- 
shaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. doth, price $s. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of 
Existence as they affect Animal 
Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps 
and 106 Woodcuts. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 51. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. J. 
RosenthaL Second Edition. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the 
Principles of Monocular and Binocular 
Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8va 
cloth, price $s. 



XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological 
Stud^. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, price 5x. 

XXXV. Volcanoes: what they are 
and what they teach. By 
Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 
92 Illustrations on Wood. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 55. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Com- 
parative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
£. Morselli. With Diagrams. Cro^n 
8yo. doth, price 51. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Func- 
tions. By J. Luys. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 5x. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an 
Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 5x. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps : a Record 
of Observations on the Habits of the 
Social Hymenoptenu By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P. With sChromo- 
lithographic Illustrations. Fifth Edit. 
Crown ovo. cloth, price 5^. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 5/. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of 
Modern Physics. By J. B. Stallo. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 5^. 

XLIII. Diseases of Memory : an Essay 
in the Positive Pyschology. By Prof. 
Th. Ribot. Crown Svo. 5j. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. 
Joly. Crown Svo. doth, price 5^. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By 
ProC Sheldon Amos. Crown. Svo. 
doth, y. 



MILITARY WORKS. 



JIl&mt of the North German Con- 
federation : a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their r^e 
in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. 



Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colond Edward Newdigate. Demy 
Svo. price Ss. 
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BARRINGTON {Capi, J, r.)— England 
ON THE Defensive ; or, the Problem 
of Invasion Critiodly Examined. 
Large crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 
price 7j. (id, 

BLUME {Maj. fT.)— The Opeeations 
OF THE German Armies in France, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71. With Map. From the 
Toamak of the Head-quarten Staff. 
Translated by the late E. M. Jones, 
Maj. aoth Footf Prof, of MiL Hist, 
Sandhurst Demy Sra price 9/. 

BOGUSLAWSKl {Ca/i. A. twi)— Tac- 
tical Deductions from the War 
OF 1 870-1. Translated by Colonel 
Sir Lumley Graham, Bart, late i8th 
(Royal Irish) Regiment Third Edi- 
tion, Rerised and Corrected. Demy 
8vo. price 7j. 

BRACKENBURY {Co/, C. B.,) R.A., 
C.B. — Military Handbooks for 
Regimental Officers. I. Military 
Sketching and Reconnaissance, by 
Colonel F. J. Hutchison, and Major 
H. G. MacGregor. Fourth Edition. 
With 15 Plates. Small 8va doth, 
price dr. II. The Elements of Modem 
Tactics Practically applied lo English 
Formations, by Lieut. -Col. Wilkinson 
Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 
Plates and Maps. Small cr. 8vo. 
cloth, price 9x. 

BR/ALAfOATT {Co/, /f.)— Hasty In- 
trenchments. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A. P^mpson, R.A. With 
Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. price 6s. 

CLERY (C.) Z»rt//.-C<>/.— Minor Tac- 
tics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revisetl Edition. Demy 
8vo. cloth, price idr. 

DU VERNOIS {Co/, vofi Vn-dy) — 
Studies in Leading Troops. An 
authorised and accurate Translation by 
Lieutenant H. J. T. Hilclyard, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. 
price 7j. 

GOETZE {Capt. A, r^^w)— Operations 
OF the German Engineers dur- 
ing the War of 1870-1. Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
V.C, C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo. price 2Ij. 



HARRISOI/ {lMut.-C0/. R.) — The 
Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Third Edxtioo. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, with pencil, price 

y.6d, 

HELVIG{Capt. /T)— The Operations 
OF THE Bavarian Army Corps. 
Translated bv Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With Five large Maps^ In 2 T0I& 
Demy 8to. price 24J. 

Tactical Examples: Vol. L The 
Battalion, price 15/. Vol. IL The 
Regiment and Brigade, price lotr. 6^ 
Translated from the German by Cd. 
Sir Lnmley Graham. With nearly 
300 Diagrams. Demy Sto. dodu 

HOFFBAUER (Gi/^)— The German 
Artillery in the Battles near 

Metz. Based on the Official Repoits of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O. HoUist With Map 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 21/. 

LAYMANN (Car//.) — The Frontal 
Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crova 
8vo. price 2r. (>d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, ORGAN^ 
SATION, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. doth, 
price I2J. 

PARR {Capt H. Ha//am) C.Af.G.-'TBt 
Dress, Horses, and Equipment of 
Infantry and Staff Officers. 
Cro^Mi 8vo. cloth, price is. 

SC//A fV {Co/. //.)— The, Defence and 
Attack of Positions and Locau- 
tifs. Second Edition, revised and 
corrected. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 
3J. 6c/. 

SCI/ELL {AfaJ. twi)— The OrERATioNS 
of t/ie First Army under Gen. 
VON Goeben. Translated by Col. 
C. H. von Wright. Four Map& 
demy 8vo. price 9J. 

The Operations of the First Armt 
UNDER Gen. von Steinmetz. 
Translated by Captain E. Q. HoUisL 
Demy 8vo. price lor. 6d, 

SCHELLENDORF {Afajar-Ctn. B. w») 
— The Duties of the General 
Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. VoL I. Demj 
8vo. cloth, price lor. 6^. 
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SCHERFF {MaJ. IV. v<w)— Studies in 
THB New Infantry Tactics. 
Parts I. and II. Translated from the 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. price yx. 6d, 

SHADWELL (Maj.-Gen,) C.^.— MoUN- 
TAIN Warfare. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of iy99 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes b^ General 
H. Dofour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. WiUi Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy 8vo. price its. 

SHERMAN {Cm. W, 7!)— Memoirs of 
General W. T. Sherman, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Himself. 
2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo. price 
24J. Copyright kngluh Edition. 

S7VBBS (Li^t.'CoL F. fT.) — The 
Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, £quip> 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols. Demy Svo. price 32J. 

STUMM {Limt. //ugo)—'RvssiA's Ad- 
vance Eastward. Based on the 
Official Reports of. Translated by 
CapL C. E. H. Vincent, With Map. 
Crown Svo. price 6j. 



VINCENT {Cape. C. E. J/.)— Elemen- 
tary Military Geography, Re- 
connoitring, and Sketching. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms, ijquare 
crown Svo. price 2s. (td. 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and 
THE Regular Soldier, bv a 
Public Schoolboy. Crown Svo. doth, 
price 5^. 

WARTENSLEBEN (Count If. von.)-- 
The Operations of the South 
Army in January and February, 
1S71. Compiled from the Official 
War Documents of the Head-quar- 
ters of the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright. 
With Maps. Demy Svo. price dr. 

The Operations of the First Army 
UNDER Gen. von Manteuffel. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wright. Uniform with the above. 
Demy Svo. price 9/. 

WICKHAM {Capt. E. H., R.A.)— 
Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officer of 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. H. 
Wickham, R.A. Demy Svo. price 
7s. 6d. 

WOINOVITS {Capt. /.) — Austrian 
Cavalry Exercise. Translated by 
Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown Svo. 
price 71. 



ADAMS {W. D. — Lyrics of Love, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. Svo. 
doth extra, gilt edges, price 3^. 6^. 

ADAM OF ST. yiCTOR—TuE Utvk- 
GiCAL Poetry of Adam of St. 
Victor. From the text of Gautier. 
With Translations into English in the 
Original Metres, and Short Explana- 
tory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, 
M. A. 3 vols. Crown Svo. printed on 
hand-made paper, boards, price 21s. 

Antiope : a Tragedy. Large crown Svo. 
cloth, price 6s. 



A UBER TIN{J,y. )— Camoens* Lusiads. 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by. 
Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. price 30X. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoexs. Por- 
tuguese Text and Translation, with 
some original Poems. Dedicated to 
Capt. Richard F. Burton. Printed on 
hand made paper, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt top, price 7^. (>d. 

AUCHMUTY {A. C.)— Poems of Eng- 
lish Heroism : From Brunanburgh 
to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price ij*. (}d. 
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/I ^^—Thk Odyssey OF Homer. Done 
into English Verse by. Fcp. 4to. 
doth, pnce 151. 

BANKS {Mrs. G. Z.)— Ripples and 
Breakers : Poems. Square 8vo. 
doth, price 5x. 

BAHNES (Wa/Mwi)— Poems of Rural 
Life, in the Dorset Dialect. 
New Edition, complete in one vol. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price &r. 6d, 

BENNETT (Dr. IV. C.)— Narrative 
Poems and Ballads. Fcp. 8vo. 
sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price \s. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price is. 

Songs of a Song W^riter. Crown 
8vo. piicedr. 

BEVINGTON (Z. 5.)— Key Notes. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

BILLSON (C. 7.)— The Acharniaxs 
OF Aristophanes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price y. 6d. 

BOWEN {H. C.) ilf.^.— Simple Eng- 
lish Poems. English Literature for 
Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts 
I. II. and III. price 6(/. each, 
and Part IV. price is. 

BRYANT [}V. C.) — Poems. Red-line 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, price y.f. 6</. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. price y. dd. 

BYRNNE {E. /ii/r/t7-»)- Milicf.nt : a 
Poem. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 6x. 

Caldkron's Dramas : the Wonder- 
working Magician — Life is a Dream 
— the Purgalury of St. Patrick. Tran*^- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post Svo. price los. 

CLARKE {Mary Co7vdcn\—\\(^sv\ from 
THE Weed. Verses. Crown Svo. 
clotli, 7^. 

COLOMB (Co/om-l) -TiiR Cardinal 
Archhishop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown Svo. 1 
cloth, price 5^. ' 



CONIVAY {Hugk)^A lAn*s Idylls. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, joicc 3r. 6^ 

COPPEE (/r«Kw)— L'ExiLiE. Done 
into English Verse, with the sanctioo 
of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 
Svo. TeUum, price y. 

COXHEAD (^/^— Birds and Babies. 
Imp. i6mo. With 33 lUnstratioos. 
Cloth gilt, 2J. (hL 

David Rizzic, Bothwell, and the 
Witch Lady. Three Tragedies. By 
the Author of * Ginevra,' &c Crown 
8vo. cloth, dr. 

DA VIE {G. S.) J/.Z>.— TheGaidkn of 
Fragrance. Being a complete 
Translation of the Bostan of Sidi, 
from the original Persian into English 
Verse. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7/. 6d. 

DA VIES ( T. /Ttf/f)— Catullus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
doth, price €s. 

DE VERE {Aubrey)— lnY. Foray or 
Queen Meave, and other Legoidsof 
Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 5^. 

Alexander the Great : a Dramatic 
Poem. SmaU crown 8vo. price 51. 

The Legends op St. Patrick, and 
other Poems. Small cr. 8vo. price jy. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Large fcp. 8vo. price 51. 

Antar and Zara: an Eastern Rom.ance. 
Imsfail, and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and L}Tical. Fcp. Svo. price ts. 

The Fall of Rora, The Search 
after Proserpine, and other Poems, 
Meditative and Lyrical. Fcp. Svo. 6j. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price df. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Fcp. 
Svo. price 7 J. 6</. 

nn.LOX (^;M//r)- River Songs and 
other i)Ocms. With 13 Autot)i>e 
Illustrations from designs by Margerr 
M.iy. Fcp. 4to. cloth extra, gift 
leaver, lojr. 6</. 

DOB ELL [Mrs. Jloracc) — Ethelstone. 
Eveline, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 6j. 
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DOBSON {Aasfm) — Vignettks in 
Rhyme, and Vers de Soci^te. Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 5x. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the 
Author of 'Vignettes in Rhyme.' 
Second Edition. Crown 8va price 6s, 

Dorothy: a Country Story in Elqnac 
Verse. With Preface. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, price 5^. 

DO WD EN {Edward) ZZ./?.— Poems. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 51. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. With Introduc- 
tion. Large post 8vo. cloth, price 7^. 6d, 

DOWNTON {Rev, ff.) iJ/.^.— Hymns 
AND Verses. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 
3J. 6d, 

DUGMOEE {Rei>, Ernest Edward)— 
From the Mountains of the 
East : A Quasi Dramatic Poem on ! 
the Story of the Prophet Soothsayer 
Balaam. Crown Svo. cloth, y, 6d, 

DUTT {Taru)—A Sheaf Gleaned in 
French Fields. New Edition, with 
Portrait. Demy Svo. cloth, ioj. 6d, 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan. With an Introductory 
Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small 
crown Svo. printed on hand-made 
paper, price $s, 

EDWARDS {Rev, Bast/) — Minor 
Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 
price 3J. 6d, ; paper, price 2s. 6d, 

ELDRYTH (iT/aw</)— Margaret, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3J. (id. 

ELLIOT {Lady CAar/otf^)—'S'\EDVSA and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
6s, 

ELLIOTT {Ebenezer), The Com Law 
Rhymer, — PoEMS. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols, crown Svo. price iSj. 

English Odes. Selected, with a Critical 
Introduction by Edmund W. Gosse, 
and a miniature frontispiece by 
Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. Elzevir 
Svo. limp parchment antique, price 
6s, ; vellum, *js, 6d; 



Epic of Hades (The). By the Author 
of « Songs of Two Worlds.' Thirteenth 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price js, 6d, 
\* Also an Illustrated Edition, with 
seventeen full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 
4to. cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 2$s, ; 
and a Laige Paper Edition with Por- 
trait, price I ox. 6d, 

EVANS (<^ffif^)— Poems and Music 
With Memorial Preface by Ann 
Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 
Svo. cloth, price *]s, 

GOSSE {Edmund ^f^.)— New Poems. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 71. 6d, 

GROTE {A, i^.)— Rip van Winkle : a 
Sun Myth ; and other Poems. Small 
crown Svo. printed on hand -made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price 5j. 

GURNE y {Rev, Alfred)— Tue. Vision of 
the Eucharist, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 5j. 

GwEN : a Drama in Monologue. By the 
Author of the ' Epic of Hades. * Third 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. cloth, price 5/. 

HAWKER {R(^t, Stephen)— The Poeti- 
cal Works of. Now first collected 
and arranged . With a Prefatory Notice 
by J. G. Godwin. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. cloth, price 12s, 

MELLON {H, <7.)— Daphnis: a Pastoral 
Poem. Small crown Svo. cloth, price 

Herman Waldgrave : a Life's Drama. 
By the Author of * Ginevra,' &c. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 6s, 

HICKE\ {E, II,)- A Sculptor, and 
other Poems. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 5^. 

HOLMES {E. G, ^.)— Poems. First and 
Second Series. Fcp. Svo. price 5^. each. 

INGHAM {Sarson C. J.) Cedmon's 
Vision and other Poems. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, y. 

JENKINS {Rc7', Cafum)— The Girdle 
Legend of Prato. Small crown 
Svo. cloth, price 2j. 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator : an Historical Tragedy in 
Five Acts. Small crown Svo. cloth, 
price 3j. 6d, 

KING (Edward)— Echoes from the 
Orient. With Miscellaneous Poems. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, price y, 6d. 
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KING {Mrs. HamiUon)—'\:vaL'0\^\Y\s&. 
Fifth Editioii, with Portrait and Notes. 
Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

AspROMONTE, and other Poems. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8va price 4/. (nL 

LANG (/f.)— XXXII Ballades in Blue 
China. Elzevir 8to. parchment, 
price 5^. 

LEIGH (Arram ana //Ai) — Bellero • 
ph6n. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5x. 

LEIGHTON {^Rober(S-'^'i,Q/QJLl>^ AND 
OTHER Poems. With Portrait. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 71. dd. 

Lessing*s Nathan the Wise, Trans- 
lated by Eustace K. Coibett. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 6/. 

Living Engush Poets, mdccclxxxii. 
With frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Large crown 8vo. printed on hand- 
made paper. Parchment, izr. ; vellum, 

LOCKER (/*.)— London Lyrics. A 
New and Revised Edition, with Addi- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, price dr. 
♦^* Also a Cheaper Edition, price 2j. 6</. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With 
Frontispiece by the Author. Ekevir 
8vo. cloth, price cj. 

LOWNDES {J/atr}') — Poems and 
Translations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

LUMSDEN {Linit.'Col. 11. /r.)-BEO. 
wulf : an Old English Poem. 
Translated into M(xlern Rhymes. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, price 5J. 

MACLEAN {Charles Dana/a)— hATis 
AND Greek Verse Translations. 
Small crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 

MAGNUSSON {Eirikr) M,A., and 
PALMER (E. //.) M.A.—]0UAS 
LidvigRuneherg'sLyrical Songs, 
Idylls, and Epigr^vms. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 

MDC. Chronicles of Christopher Col- 
umbus. A Poem in Twelve Cantos. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, ys, 6ii. 

MEREDITir (Chvc-n) [The Earl of 
I.ytton] Lr«ii-E. With 1 60 Illus- 
trations. Crown 4to. clolh extra, gilt 
leaves, price 2\s. 



MIDDLETON, {Tlu £a^)— Ballads. 
Square i6mo. doth, price 3^. 6^. 

MOORE {Mrs. Bloomfifdd)^Oo^v^KLis\^ 
Lesson : The Warden's Tale, Stories 
for Children, and other Poems. Crown 
Svo. doth, price 51. 

MORICE {Rev. F. L>.) 3f.A. ^Tee 
Olympian and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar. A New Translation in £i^- 
lish Verse. Crown Svo. price js. 6d. 

MORRIS (Z>i»i>) — Poetical Works. 
Vol. I. contains Songs of Two Worlds. 
Vol. II. contains The Epic of Hades. 
Vol. III. contains Gwen and the Ode 
of Life. New and Cheaper Editkxi, 
with Portrait, complete in 3 vob. $s. 
each. 

MORSHEAD {E. D. ^.)— The Hocse 
Arteus. Being the Agamemnon, 
Lihation-Bearers, and Furies oif 
i^^schylus. Translated into Ei^lish 
Verse. Crown 8va cloth, price 7/. 

NADEN {Constance fT.)— Songs and 
Sonnets op Spring Time. SnoO 
crown 8vo. cloth, price 5/. 

NEWELL {E. 7.)— The Sorrow op 
Simon A and Ljrrical Verses. Small 
crown Svo. cloth, 31, 6rfl 

NICHOLSON{EdvfardB. )~ThbChrist 
Child, and other Poems. Crovn 

Svo. clolh, price 4J. 6d. 

NOAKE {Major R. Compton) — The 
Bivouac ; or. Martial LyrisL NViih 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. 
P'cp. Svo. price 5/. (>d. 

NOEL {The Hon Rodcn)~K LnTLE 
Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small cro\%-n Svo. doth, 
V> 6d. 

NOKRIS {Rei\ A//rc</) —Tuk Inner 
AND Outer Life Poems. Fcp. Sm 
clolh, price 6s. 

Ode of Life (The). By the Author of 
*The Epic of Hades* ,.^c. Founh 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price $s. 

0' HAG AN 0/m)-THE Song of 
Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post Svo. parchment 
antique, price I ox. 6d. 

PAUL (C. A>vrtw)-Gi^ETHE's Faust. A 
New Translation in Rhyme, Croira 
Svo. price 6r. 
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PAYNE (y^iif)— Songs of Life and 
Dkath. Crown 8va cloth, price 51. 

PENNELL {H. CAoimondeiey)—VEGASVS 
Resaddled. By the Author of * Puck 
on Pegasus,' &c. &c. With Ten Full- 
page lUttstrations by George Du 
Maurier. Second Edition. Fcp. 4to. 
cloth elegant, price 12/. 6k/. 

PFEIFFER (^ms/k)— Glan Alarch : 
His Silence and Song: a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6x. 

Gerard's Monument and other Poems. 
Second Edition. Crown 8to. cloth, 
price 6r. 

QuARTERMAN's GRACE, and Other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. doth, price 51. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 6r. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. 
l6mo. handsomely printed and bound 
in doth, gilt edges, price 4/. 

Under the Aspens: Lyrical and 
Dramatic. Crown 8vo. with Portrait 
doth, price ts, 

PIKE [Warburton) — ^The Inferno of 
Dante Alighieri. Demy 8vo. 
doth, price 51. 

RHOADES (^uMi)— The Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English 
Verse. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
prices/. 

ROBINSON {A. MaryF.)-'K Handful 
OF Honeysuckle. Fcp. 8vo. doth, 
price jf. 6</. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. doth, 
price 5r. 

SAUNDERS {John)—UiyjL'% Martyr- 
dom : a Play and Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. doth, 51. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German 
Text with English Translation on 
opposite page. By Leedham White. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6/. 

SHAWiW. F) ^.^.— Juvenal, Per- 
sius, Martial, and Catullus : 
an Experiment in Translation. Crown 
8va doth, y. 



SHELLEY {Percy Bysshe) — Poems 
Selected from. Dedicated to Lady 
Shdley. With Preface by Richard 
Gamett. Printed on hand-made paper, 
with miniature frontispiece, Elzevir 
8vo. limp parchment antique, price dr. ; 
vellum, price yx. 6</. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. 
Crown 8vo. doth extra, gilt ec^ges, 
price 31. dd, 

SKINNER (Jiiw^j)— CCELESTIA. The 
Manual of St Augustine. The Latin 
Text side by side with an English 
Interpretation in Thirty-six Odes with 
Notes, and a pleaySir thi study of 
Mystical Theology. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, dr. 

SLADEN (Dimglas B. fr.)-FRiTHjOF 
AND Ingebjorg and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, 51. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By the Author 
of 'The Epic of Hades.' Seventh 
Edition. Complete in one Volume, 
with Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. doth, 
price 7/. dd. 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. 
Containing Songs by R^inald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J. 
Chester, and Juliana Ewing. Square 
crown 8vo. price $f . 

STEDMAN {Edmund Clarence) -Lyrics 
AND Idylls, with other .Poems. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 7/. fid, 

STEVENS {lf^ii/idm)-'Tia Truce of 
God, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. doth, price ys, 6d, 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of Shake- 
speare. Crown 8vo. doth gilt, price 
7J. 6d, 

TA YLOR {Sir //.)— Works Complete in 
Five Volumes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 30X. 

TENNYSON {Alfred) ~ Works Com- 
plete: — 

The Imperial Library Edition. 
Complete in 7 vols. Demy 8vo. price 
lox. 6d. each; in Roxburgh binding, 
12J. 6d. each. 

Author's Edition. In Seven Volumes. 
Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 43J. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, $2s, 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 Volumes. Each 
with Frontispiece. Fcp. 8vo. price 
2x. 6d each. 
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TENNYSOy {Alfred^— cfmi. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vob. Complete 
in handsome Onuunental Case, 3y. 

The Royal Edition. In i toL With 
26 Illnstrations and Portrait. Cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 
price 2is. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 
13 vols, neatly bound and enclosed 
in box. Cloth, price 2is,\ French 
morocco or parchment, price 31/. 6d. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 volt, pocket 
size, ix. each, sewed. 

The Ceown Edition. Complete in 
I vol. strongly bound in doth, price 
6j. ; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 
7^. 6d, ; Roxburgh, half-morooco, 
price Sx.df/. 

*«* Can also be had in a variety of other 

bindings. 

Tennyson's Songs Set to Music by 
various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express per- 
mission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
2is,'f or in half-morocco, price 25J. 

Original Editions : — 

Poems. Small 8vo. price dr. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 
price 3f. 6d. 

The Princess. Small 8vo. price y.6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo. 
price 5j. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. 
Small 8vo. price dr. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. price 4/. td. 

Gareth and Lynette, Small 8vo. 
price 3J. 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 8vo. price 
y 6d. 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo. price 41. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price dr. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. price 6s. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
ys. 6d. 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small Svo. 
cloth, price 5j 



TENNYSON (Al/hdi^^coaU 

Selections from thk abovk Woiks. 
Super royal idmo. price jx. 6d, ; clotib 
gilt extra, price 4/. 

Songs from ths abovk Woees. 
i6mo. doth, price 2s, 6d. ; doth extr^ 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. 
Illustrated by Julia MaxgareC CameroB. 
2 vols. foUo, half-bound naorocoo* doth 
rides, price £6. 6s, each. 

HoRiC TENNYSONiANiC sive Edogse 
Teimysono LAtine Redditae Cuca A. J. 
Church, A.M. Small crown 8voi 
cloth, price dr. 

Tennyson for the Young and foe 
Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcp. 8vo. IX. 6d. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited 
by Emily Shakespear. 32010. doth 
limp, 21. ; doth extra, ys, 

*^* A superior Edition, printed in nd 
and black, on antique paper, sptdalty 
prepared. Small crown Svo. dotli, 
extra gilt leaves, price 5;.; and in 
various calf and morocco bindings. 

THOMPSON {Alice C.)— Prkltobs : a 
Volume of Poems. lUustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of *The 
RoU CaU'). 8va price ^s, 6d, 

TOD HUNTER (ZV. TC) — Laurelli, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. 6r. 6^ 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8va 
doth, price 31. 6d, 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a 
Drama. Cloth, price 3/. 6d, 

Alcestis: a Dramatic Poem. Extn 
fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 5x. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8va 
cloth, price ^5, 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, 
Michael Angelo, and Vittoru 
CoLOSNA. Fcp. 8vo. doth, price 7/. 6JL 

TURNER {Rev. C. TennysoH)—So^^Tl% 
Lyrics, and Translations. Crows 
8vo. cloth, price 41. 6d, 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. , 
With Prefatory Poem by Alfr© | 
Tennyson ; also some MargtDii I 
Notes by S. T. Coleridge, and 1 
Critical Essay by James Spedding^ 
Fcp. 8vo doth, price Is, 6d, 
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HrALTBRS{SopkiaLydia\-^HM. Brook: 
m Poem. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 31. 6(/. 
A Drbamer's Sketch Book. With 
tl nhistnukns by Percival Skelton, 
R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, and 
T. R. PRITCHBTT. Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper. Fq>. 4to. cloth, price 

WATERFIELD (fF.) — Hymns for 
Holy Days and Seasons. 32mo. 
doth, price ix. td. 

WA Y{A.) M.A,—1nx Odes of Horace 

LiTEEALLY TeANSLATED IN METRE. 

Fcp. 8vo. price ax. 

WEBSTER (^aywifa) — Disguises : a 
Drama. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5/. 

In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8to. 
doth, 2/. 6«/. 



Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6x. 

WILKlNS{WiUiam)^^^Q,^ OF Study. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 6j. 

WILLOUGHBY {The Hon, Mrs.)— On 
THE North Wind—Thistledows : 
a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, 
small crown 8vo. price Js. dd, 

IVOODS (Jamis ChafmaM)—h Child of 
the People, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8va doth, price y. 

YOUNG (Ww.)— GoTTLOB, etcetera. 
Small crown 8vo. doth, price 3^. 6</. 

YOUNGS {Etta 5'A<w^)— Paphus, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 3j. 6c/. 



^VORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 



BANKS {Mrs, G. Z.) -God's Provi- 
dence House. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. doth, price y. 6J. 

BETHAM'EDWARDS (Miss M.)— 
Kitty. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 

Blvb Roses; or, Helen Malinofska*s 
Marriage. By the Author of * V^nu' 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Fronti5piece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6f. 

mSWELL (7 /Aim)— One of Two ; 
or, The Left-Handed Bride. Crown 
8va duth, price 3/. dd, 

GARRETT {E.)—h\ Still Waters : a 
Story for Quiet Houni. Wiih Scren 
lUuitrations. Crown 8va price 6s. 

HARDY {Thomas)— K Pair of Hue 
Eyes. Author of * Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.' New Edition. Crown 
8to. price 6j. 

The Return ok the Native. New 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. duth, price ts, 

HOOPER {Mrs, a)-THE HorsE of 
Raby. Crown 8va doth, price y. 6J. 



( /A^c;^ZOff (>!»)— Off the Skelligs: 

a Novel With Frontispiece. Second 

I Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

' AVA^(7(£'«/rMin/)— The Gentle Savagf. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

MACDONALD ((7.) -Malcolm. With 
Portrait of the Author engraTed on 
Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s, 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

St. George AND St. Michael. Third 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. doth, ts, 

' MASTERMAX {J.) HAi.F.A.I)i»ZF.N 
Daughters. Crown 8vo. doth, price 
V.6d, 

I MEREDITH {Gtvr^) — Ordfjil t.F 
Richard Feverei- New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cl«»th, |>rice 6s, 

The Egoist : A Comeily in Narrati%'c. 
New and Cheaficr Edition, with 
Fnmtispicce. Cruwn 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s, 
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PALGRAVE {IV. (7^tfn/)— Hermann 
Agha : an Eistern Narrative. Third 
Edition* Crown Sra doth, price 6j. 

Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
fiice by Sir H. Baitle E. Frcre, 
G. C. S. I. , C. B. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

PAUL (Margaret Agna)—G%VThK AND 
Simple : A Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price dr. 

SHAW {Flora Z.) -Castle Blair; a 
Story of Youthful Days. New and 
Cheaper EUlition. Crown 8to. price 

STRETTON {Ilesba) — Through a 
Needle's Eye : a Story. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 






TA YLOR {Col,Iifmdtm^C.S.I.^M.R,LA. 
Sbbta : a Novel New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frootispieoe. Cnma 
8vo. doth, price dr. 

TiPPOO SuLTAUN : a Tale of the 11 j»R 
War. New EditJon^ with Fiontwptme. 
Crown Svo. doth, price 6r. 

Ralph Darnell. New mud Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispieee. Cro^ 
8vo. doth, price dr. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frootispieee. Citm 
8Ta doth, price dr. 

The Confessions of a Teua 
Crown 8vo. price dr. 

Tara : a MahratU Tale. Crown 8fQ. 
price dr. 

THOMAS {Moy)^K Fight for Life. 
Crown 8va doth, price 3r. ddl 

Within Sound of the Sea. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frootii- 
piece. Crown 8vo. doth, price dr. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the Author 
of *St. Olavc's.* Illustrated. Price 

BARLEE {E//m)—l.ocKKi) Our: a Tale 
of the Strike. With a Frontispiece. 
Royal i6mo. price is. 6t/. 

BOmVICK KJ.) E.R.G.S.-TuK Tas- 
MAN I A.N l.iLY. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Uiemen's l^nd. New ami Cheaper 
Fldition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price y. 6ti. 

Brave Men's F(X)Tsteps. A Book of 
Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. By the Editor of * Men who 
have Risen.' With Four Illustrations 
by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3J. 6d. 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary 
Lessons in General Knowledge which 
they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, price 5j. 



COLERIDGE (Airtf)— Pretty Lessons 
in Verse for Good Children, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 
Rhyme. A New Exlition. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 

HANVERS {N. A».)— Little Minnie's 
Troubles : an Every-day Chronicle. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcp. cloth, price y, 6d, 

Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. 

With 4 Illustrations. Extra fcp. 8vo. 

cloth, price 31. 6</. 
Pixie's Adventures ; or, the Tale of 

a Terrier. With 21 Illustrations. 

i6mo. cloth, price 4/. 6d. 

Nanny's Adventures : or, the Tale of 
a Goat. With 12 Illustrations. 161DO. 
cloth, price 4J. 6</. 

DA VIES {G. Christopher) — Rambles 
AND Adventures of our School 
Field Club. With Four Illustn- 
tions. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price Jj. 6d, 
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DRUMMOND {Anss)-'T^iTT^s Build- 
INGS. A Study from Life, with 
Frootispieoe. Small crown 8vo. price 
3/. W. 

EDMOr^DS {fffr&eti) —Wkll Spent 
Lives : a Soies of Modem Bio|;ra- 
phies. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8to. price 3/. 6J. 

EVANS {Mark)— Inn. Story of our 
Father's Love, told to Children; 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of 
Theology for ChUdren. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price I/. ()d, 

FARQUHARSON {M,) 

L Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo. 

price y. 6d. 
n. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 8vo. 

price 3^. 6</. 
in. Elsie's Holidays at Roselands. 
Crown 8vo. price ys. dd. 

HERFORD {BrooJie)— The Story of 
Religion in England : a Book for 
Young Folk. Cr. 8vo. doth, price 2s, 

INGELOW ( Jean ) — The Little 
Wonder-horn. With Fifteen Illus- 
trations. Small 8vo. price 2s, dd. 

JOHNSON { Kl>JfllMfK)-THECATSKILL 

Fairies. Illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks. Cloth, price 5x. 

KER {David)— The Boy Slave in 
Bokhara: a Tale of Central Asia. 
With Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price y, 6d, 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. 
Illustrated. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. price 3^. od. 

LA MONT {Martha MacDonald)^TuE 
Gladiator : a Life imder the Roman 
Empire in the beginning of the Third 
Century. With 4 Illustrations by 
H. M. Paget. Extra fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3J. td, 

LEANDER {Richard) — Fantastic 
Stories. Translated from the German 
by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page lUustrations by M. E. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

LEE {/foim^—HEE Title of Honour. 
A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
price y. 



LEWIS {Mary A.) —A Rat with Three 
Tales. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Price 3/. 6d. 

MAC KENNA {S. 7.)— Plucky Fel- 
lows. A Book for Bo^. With Six 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3f . dd. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. 
With Six Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 
3J. 6</. 
MALDEN {H. ^.)— Princes and Prin- 
cesses: Two Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 
Small crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of 
* Christina North.'^ With Six lUus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo. doth, price y. 6d. 

MC CLINTOCK (Z.)— SiR Spangle 
AND THE Dingy Hen. Illustrated. 
Square crown 8vo. price 2j. 6</. 

NAAKE {J, 7:)— Slavonic Fairy 
Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 51. 

/*^ZZ-ff7WA^(-ff.)—THEDESERT Pastor. 
Jean Jarousseau. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price y, 6d. 

REANEY {Mrs, G. .9.)— Waking and 
Working; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Cr. 
8vo. price y. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of 
Girl Life. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3;. 6d, 

Rose Gurney*s Discovery. A Book 
for Girls. Dedicated to their Mothers. 
Crown 8vo. doth, price 3;. 6d, 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Third Edition. Fcp. 8vo. doth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

J usT Anyone, and other Stories. Three 

Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, price 

is, 6d. 
Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 

Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 

price is. 6d. 
Sunshine Jenny and other Stories. 

3 Illustrations. Royal i6ma doth, 

price IS, 6d. 
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ROSS {Mrs, £.), ('Nekie Brook') — 
Daddy's Prr. A Sketch from 
HumUeliie. With Six lUustnUions. 
Rojal i6ma price u. 

SADLER {S IV,) R.Ar.—THE AruCAX 
Cruiser: a Midshipman's AdYcntures 
on the West Coast With Three 
lUustrations. New and Cheaper Edi- 
turn. Crown 8va price Of. 6d, 

SiBKiNO HIS FORTUNR, and Other Stories. 
With Four Ilhiitrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Sro, as, 6d, 

Sbvxn Autumn Leaves prom Fairy 
Land. lUustrated with Nine Etchings. 
Square crown 8to. price y, 6J, 

STOCKTON {Frnmk ^.)— A Tolly Fel- 
LOWSHlP. With 20 liliistrations. 
Crown 8to. ck>th, price 5/. 

STORR {fnuuts) amd TURNER {Hawa), 
Canterbury Chimes; or. Chancer 
Tales retold to Children. With Six 
lUostrmtions from the Ellesmere MS. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8to. cloth, 
price ys, 6d, 



STRETTON {HesUh-iyAYin Lloyd's 
Last Will. With Foot Ilhstn- 
tions. New Edition. Rojal i6mo. 
price 2s, 6d, 

The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Fcp. 8vo. doth, (nice 
2s.6d. 

SUNNYLAND STORIES. By the Author of 
* Aunt Mary's Bran Pie.' lUustiated 
Second Edition. Small Syo. price 
Zs,6d. 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told poi 
Children. By a Lady. With 3 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. doth, price 
\s.6d. 

WHITAKER (/2ivmf^— Christy's In- 
heritance. A London Story. Illoi- 
trated. Royal i6mo. price \s, 6J. 

ZIMMERN {ff,)—STOJiVas in Precioui 
Stones. With Six Illustratioos 
Third Edition. Crown 8to. price $/. 
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